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CHAPTER I-DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.— Physical Aspects. 

Lndhiiina is tlie most south-castem of tlic five districts of the 
Jnllnndur Division. Its main portion lies between 30° S3' and 
31°!' North Latitude and 75° 2-3' and 7G° 27' Bast Longitude. 
Before the passing of the Riverain Boundaries Act the Sutlej 
formed tlic northern boundaiy of the Distriel, and roughly speaking 
it may still be so considered. Thcro are however ■villages to the 
south’ of the riror which belong to Jnllnndur, and others to the north 
of it belonging to Ludhiana. Between Ludhiana and Iloshiaipur 
the river is still the Iwundary. To the cast the District adjoins 
AmWln, and to the west Ferozeporo, while it is separated from' 
Delhi and Ilissiir by the territories of Patiala, Jmd, Nitbha, and 
Jlnlcr Kotla Avhich cut into it on the south ; to the north, cast 
and west its Iwundarics arc fairly syramctn’cal. 'Die political histoiy 
of our acquisitions in these jiarts accounts for the detached rillagcs 
Btrotching as far south as 30° 5', while rivo or three groups of 
Patiala rillagcs lie within Sainn'da Tahsil. The compact portion 
of the District has a length along the Sutlej of nearly CO miles; 
while the breadth, noiih and south, is alxmt 24 miles, except whoit) 
Patiala tcrritoiy juts into it between tho Lndhiiina and Samirila 
'lahsils. 

The District is divided into thiue Tahsils— Samnila to tho cast, 
Jagiiion to the west, and Ludhimia in the middle. Half way along 
tho northern Iwrdcr of tho District and .si.v miles south of tho Sutlej 
is the town of Ludliiiina, tho hoad-quai’tors of the administration. 
Bc.sidcs lying on the Grand Tnink Itoad 191 miles from Delhi and 
7G from Ferozojxiro, Ludhiilna is an important junction on the 
North-3Vc.storn Railway, from •which the Lndhiiina-Dlmri-Jakhal 
and Ludhimia-FeiozojKnc Raihvays take off. Witli the c.Kccption 
of those outlying villages which lie among tho Native States to the 
south, no jiavt of tho District is more than 30 miles from hcad- 
quaider.' All impoi-tant places arc linked up cither by mil or 
metalled roads .‘io that the communications of tho District are the 
most complete in the Province. 

The outlying or Jangal villages number 39, with an area of 
126 Square miles. 

The moan elevation of tho District is alwut 800 feet above sea- 
level, at Samriila the elevation is 870 foot, at Ludhiana 80G feet and 
at Jagnton 704 feet. The District has no very striking natui'al 
features. The main physical divisions are a lorv-lying alluvial tvact 
along the river (hero called Bet) and tho uplands (Dhiiia.) 

The river' Sutlej delrouchcs from the Siwiiliks just above Rujrar 
Borne 20 miles oast of tho boundary of Samriila Tahsil, it flows duo 
west along the District for soiuo 60 miles, and turns, as it Icavoe 
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Jagi’aon TaMlj sliglitlr to the north toiyards its junction ivith the 
Beds. When at its low^, in the middle of the cold -weather, the river 
is very shallo^v and the main stream seldom exceeds 150 yards 
in breadth and 3 to 4 feet in depth. Except during the rainy 
season it is fordable at almost all points but ■^vhen in flood it spreads 
two or &ree miles over the countoy and even -where confined by the 
Phillaur Bridge Works to its narrowest, measui'es nearly a mile 
of running stream. The opening of the Sirhind Canal has, of late 
years, considerably reduced, except during flood, the volume of -water 
in the river. The Femes are noticed in Chapter II (page ). 

Like all Punjab rivers the Sutlej constantly shifts its course 
during floods. During the last 20 years (1882 to 1903) it has 
at several points moved about a mile towards the south of its 
former bed in the Ludhiana and Samrala Tahsils, and about a jnile 
towards the noi-th in the Jagnion Tahsil, near Talwaiu. According 
to local tradition it flowed about 120 years ago just under the ridge 
which separates the Dhaia from tho Bet, Tho old towns and villages 
of Bahlolpui', Mdchhiwara, Kum, &c., were built on its hanks. lie 
division beriveen uplands and lowlands is everywhere distinctly 
marked by the ridge or high bank {dha), between which and the 
present bed of the river lies the Bet. To the east of tho DisiAdet 
the river and the high bank are five or six miles apait, and this is 
tho width of the Bet for tho fii-st 30 miles, but below tlio town of 
Ludhiana it gradually nan-ows until in Jagraon Tahsil it is only 
one or two mdes m -width and finally disappears. 

Immediately under tlie high bank along the old course of the 
Sutlej now runs a perennial stream called the Budha Mia which 
takes its rise near Chamkaur, in the Rupar Ttihsil of Ambala, 
and enters this Distiict under BalJolpur. Passing just below the 
town of Ludludna it flows into the Sutlej in Tahsil jagraon, a few 
miles east of the Forozepore border. When swollen by floods in 
the rains it has a considerablo volume of water and covers tho 
sun’ounding country but ordinarily, although there is in places a 
good deal of swamp, tho stream is only a few yai-ds across. The 
water, except during floods, is perfectly clear and is used fi'coly 
for drinking purposes. It is rarely, if over, used for irrigation. 
In explanation of this fact it is reported to contain a strong infusion 
of salts, but the main reason is that it is easier and more economical 
to dig small unlined wells, in which water is obtained at from 2 
to 10 feet below tho surface. 

To the west the banks of the Budlia Ml.a are high .and the 
land is cultivated right up to the edge. In the cold weather the 
Budha csin be crossed on foot at certain points, but gonennlly the 
bottom is toacherous, and in the rainy season, even at the fords, 
the water is too deep foi- wading. It is spanned by a bridge at 
Ludhiana on the JuUundur road, and by another at Mdchhiwara 
which was rebuilt in 1900, but at flood time the Bet is almost 
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ontii’ely out off from the rest of the District. The floods however CHm, A. 
being caused only by rainfall in the plains soon subside. Plyeioal 

Pi'om the high bank the Dhaia or upland plain stretches to the 
south unbroken by hill or stream except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the high bank, or by a sand ridge. Sand ridges are found 
everywhere in the Dhaia being confined in Samrala Tahsil to two 
clearly marked belts two or three miles wide which run south-west 
and may indicate the coui’se of old hill-stream, or drainage lines. Prainage 
Elsewhere, there are numerous scattered ridges of sand, covering 
considerable areas for short distances, while elsewhere detached 
p.atches cinp up in a manner quite unaccountable. These ridges 
are common about Pakhowal in Ludhiana, and in Jagrdon Tahsil 
and especially in the Jangal rising in places to a height of 20 or 30 
feet, they quite shut in the view and give the coimtiy an undulat- 
ing appearance. There is a veiy gentle slope from north-east to 
south-west, at right angles to the Siwnliks, and the lines of drainage 
follow this. Near the high bank, the rainfall is absorbed by the 
light soil ; but further inland there are some well defined drainage 
lines, or luos, which, after heavy rain, carry off a considerable body 
of water, Some of these rdos can be traced from one end of the 
Distnct to tho other, and most of them have been mapped by the Canal 
Department. They do considerable injuiy to crops, and often 
destroy wells in the villages on theii- course, but this is the whole 
extent of the mischief, for, even where they are partially impeded 
by the Grand Trunk Eoad, the Eailway, Canal, &c., there is never 
anything approaching to swamp. 

There are no well-recognized subdivisions of the uplands. Minor snt- 
The Bet people talk of them as Dhaia though they sometimes maio 
refer to the Jmgal as beyond the Dhaia. The people of the eastern ° 
portion speak of the south-west of the District, including our detached 
villages and part of Jaginon Tahsil with the Patiala and other 
territories, as the Jangal and as a country where, although the 
rainfall is scanty, the produce of the unirrigated crops is very fine; 
where the land is new and there is plenty of it; where, insteiid of 
the constant drudgery necessary under a system of Irigh farming, 
the cultivator has merely to sow his seed and do what he pleases 
till the harvest. On the other hand the Jat of the Jangal will 
compare Ids sandy fields, where only the coarsest gr’ains can grow, 
with the rich Paimlh, with its sugar, cotton and maize where the 
produce of a single acra is equal to that of his entire holding. There 
is then, excluding the narrow sandy strip just over the Bet which 
is imiform along the whole length of the District, this general 
distinction between tire Pawddh, or eastern tract, and the Jangal 
or south-western. The characteristics of the former, which com- 
prises the uplands of SamnUa and the part of Ludhiana Tahsil, 
east of the Maler Ifotla road, are a generally feidale loam, rather 
stiff in places, with a high rainfall and ample irrigation, resulting 
in a highly developed agriculture, all the superior crops being grown. 
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CHAJU. A. -^ggt of tjjp i-oad the soil grovrs much ligliler and the rainfall less, 
Phyeical 'while well irrigation becomes difBonlt, and the higher crops dis- 
Maftb. sugarcane and then cotton), till finally in our outlpng 

aiTiBions of Tillages well irrigation is unknown, the spring level being over 100 
tbe Dh/iio. jggj. ijjjg surface, and only the hardiest crops being able to 
subsist on the scanty moisture. There is however an mteraicdiate 
tract, Eometimes called the TiMni, which would include most of 
Jagraon Tahsil and the country about Pakhowiil. The people of 
Jagraon speak of the whole country south of the Ludhiuna-Feroffipore 
raad as the Jangal or Rohe, reseiving the name BMia for the tract 
between it and the high bank. Tliis is the most coiTect use of the 
latter term, whicb does generally mean tbe land just over the Rlia. 

Geology. There is nothing of geological interest in the District', as it is 
situated entirely on the aUnvium. 

Flora ! Ttoee. In Buch a highly cultivated District there is not much room for 
the spontaneous growth of trees or shrubs, but in somo Bet villages 
small plantations of ifAftr, &c., are reserved by the people. In the 
uplands, even at the last Settlement, there was Kttle natoal growth 
in the waste lauds ; and since then the cultivation has spread over 
tliem. In a voiy few vilkges in the northern part a small area 
still remains under dMh {bttieafmidosa) forests of which must at 
one time have covered the country. This tree requires a good deal 
of rain and a hard soil, so that it is not found in the south-west 
•or in the outlying villages, but there is comparatively much move 
waste still unbroW and covered with the hardier jand fprosopis 
sjJtcipera), krir {cappris aphjlla), &c. Trees (generally Hkr 
and her) are scattered about the fields along the village roads and 
near its site ; and the result, except in the light-soiled villages to 
the south-west, is to give one the impression that the ccrantiy is'\vell- 
wooded. Govcniment roads and canals have in places fine avenues of 
shislim, sins, &c., and there is also a considerable plantation under 
the Forest Department at the Phillanr road near the river. The 
Malaudh Sardars have two or three hirs near Malandh and Sahna 
which cover a good deal of ground. The following are the more 
common trees of .spontaneous growth in the District 


Vemoolor or 
tiocal Hame, 


Botanioal Xamo. 


Rkmabis, 


Ki'knr ... 


Bir, bar! 


Plpal ; baroia or 
bar. 

Filkan ... 


Acacia aTolini ... 


ZitKpiiiis jo/iilfl 


Ficiii Tclijicw ; 
Ftc«s indica. 

fieiH tenoso 


Groirsin most parts of the Bialrict, bat bast in tlio 
eaat. Affects a ntiff aoll, and iitca raio, bat is very 
hardy. It is tlio aanifiidiir's tne par ctccltence, being 
most aSefal for all ngricaltaral parpases and roaPing. 

Growsin moat parts of Ilia Dliliin, aad does well in 
saady sail Usafol for its fruit, and also lot its 
■Kami for roofing, is planted in gtorea as n pnaloc- 
tion ngainst sand drift. 

Grow in nil part® of tho Dhdia, arbon planted ; gono* 
rally on the edgo of tlio Tlllnga pond i usoftil for 
sbado only. 

Taliestha place of tba abara in tbe Bet. 
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incnlar or 
al Nitmo. 

Botanical Rame. 

Reuaseb. 

ah or far- 

Tmnn.is crientalia 

Qronrii very f^nerally irhero planted in the Bet, mostly 
round the village site- also, but more rarely, in the 
uplands. IlEefnl for rooSng. 

m 

Dalbergia ttShU 

Qroirn along roads, &c., by Qovernment. 

Grrmn in Bet and Dh£ia, often in groves : -wood nsefal 
for rooSng, making doors, Ac. 

u 

Accacia moHesta ... 

r bakuin ... 

Melia aempervirenB 

rienled at ivella in the Bet: grows very fast; wood 
nseful for roofing. The Arsine and Sainis nsnally 
grow the tree round their wells for shade. 



AeaHirachia indiea 

A good tree for abode; nob rery commoo ; growing by 
itself bofcb m Bet and Bb&ia. Wood nsefi^. 

••• 

jand and 

Iforus 

Btttea frondota ... 

As above ; wood nsefnl. 

7 

r. 

Prosoph Bpidgera 
Capparis aphylla 

> Jangal trees (see above in test}* 

> t*. ••• 

There ere one or two groves of this tree, which is nse 
fnl only for shade. 


CHAP. I, A. 


Physical 
Aspects. 
Flora: Trees. 


The fruit trees in the gardens about the city and elsewhere are 
usual ones of the Punjab plains. Oranges and loquats seem 

0 best ; but the District is a bad one for fruit. 

In newly formed land along the river is to be found the usual 
vth otpuehi (tamanx orientalis) here known a&jhao. It is very grasBes.’ 4 e., 
ul for making baskets and for lining temporary wells There 
so an abundant growth of ddb grass {eragrostis cynosuroides), 

I’hich chitdi or matting is made ; and in places of a plant called 
! which, when young and tender, is used for fodder, and when 
burdens into a reed, used to make inferior pens. In the Budha 

1 there is a weed called largely used in clarifying sugar. 

SarJcanda {saccliartim vivnja) generally called sa/rwar, grows intheDhiia 
lany parts of the Dhdia, and is largely planted along roads, or s»rwnr. 
ire there are sand hills to stop the drift, which it does more or 

effectually. This grass is put to various uses and is regularly 
ivated. The crop is cut in March or April, and the stubble 
nt to promote fresh growth. It begins to grow immediately 
ir the rains, and attains a height of ten feet or upwards. Large 
IS are realized by the sale of what is grown along the Govem- 
at roads : and in places round Ludhiana it is found profitable to 
e up the cultivation of inferior sandy soils to grow this plant, 
jre is also a shrub called y/icfr*, which deserves mention for its 
fulness. It is a small, prickly bush, which grows in abundance 
he waste of most villages and, as it is called mallak in the Jangal, 
s probably the same as the wild ber (zizyphxis nummularia). 
rice a year the growth in the village common land is cut and the 
iduce carefully divided accoiding to the proprietors’ shares, 
ben dry it is beaten with sticks and tossed with a pitchfork (salang) 
d the leaves thus separated from the branches, which make 
excellent hedge. The leaves are used as fodder, either alone or 
xed with straw, and are said to be most strengthening. Afc 
ilotropis procera) grows aU over the District in the fields, and is 
t for firewood. 
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CH&P-IiA. The folloTOg compleie list of the large mammals, the game 
Eb^oal birds, Tenomous snakes, and fishes commonly found in the District, 
Aspects. supplied by Mr. F. Field, who, in addition to his extensive 
faowledge of natural history, had a minute acquamtanee with the 
District. During the past three years (1900-1902) rewards to tjie 
amount of Rs. 94 hare been paid for the destruction of 19 wolves 
and 279 snakes • 

List of i/w largei' mammls found in LudJdma. 


Nime inEnglitli 
and Hinduldni, 


Scientifio Namo, 


Habitat, ha. 
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List of the game birds foimd in Ludhiana. 


No. in 
Jerdoi 

Nnme in English 
1 and HiDdnsUnia 

Soientifio Name, 

Habit &c. 

7M 

Large Sand 
Gronao— 5Aat- 
titar. 

Pleroeles arenarius 

Gomes in immense fliglits in the first week of 
Horember, though oceasional small flights may 
be seen in the end of October, It remains till 
March and re-migratos north. 

801 

Large Pintail 
GronBB— Bhi<- 
lilar. 

P-olchata 

Occasionally found mixed up with P, aretiarius, 
bnl rare. Probably more numerous to the 
west and south.wesl of the District, 

802 

Bmall Sand 
Grouse— Shot- 
titar. 

P. etuslus 

The rock pigeon of some sportsmen s much rarer 
than P. atenariut ; commonest to sonth and 
Eontb-weat of the District, 

803 

Peacock— mor... 

Pare eriitirtus 

Found in very many parts of the District. It 
is semi- domesticated, and is generally to be 
found near villages. It is held sacred by 
some of the villagers. 

818 

Black Far bndga— 
kdla Utate 

Francoltnua vulgaris 

Nowhere very common ; but a few are to be 
fonnd along the Sirhiiid Canal. Also found 
in all jangles to the south. Not common in 
the south-west, where the grey partridge has 
supplanted it. 

822 

Grey Partridge 
— filar. 

Orl^omie pont/- 
eertana. 

Fonnd sparingly everywhere where there is 
jungle : near a village they seem speoially to 
congregate ; bnt wherever there is grass or 
bush they are to be fonnd. To the south-west 
they are most plentiful. 

829 

Quoil— 5a<er ... 

Oolurnit eommiinis 

Plentiful from April till the robi is out. They 
come again in September and stay till the 
Iharif is out i some few birds stay in long 
grass, &e., all the cold weather, and a very 
few stay and breed here in Juno and July, 

A rainy eeason visitor. It comes in in July 
when its pecnlisr “ wheot-wheet ’’ is to bo 
heard in cloudy weather all day. It leaves 
before Cf. eammam's arrires as a rah, though 
occasionally both birds may be flushed in one 
field. 

830 

Hein Quail — 

hater. 

Colurnig coromon- 
dehea. 

834 

Large Button 
Quail — hater. 

Turret duasumicrii 

This bird is occasionally flashed when quail- 
shooting in Septembor and October, but is by 
no means plentifnl and stays a very short 
time. 

835 

Belton Quail — 
cliota baler. 

Turniz syhesii 

Found occaeioDolIjr the spring and autumn 
orops. It b&B a very strong scontf and dogs 
invariabl/ put them up, though they may fail 
to put up a common qnail. 

836 

Great Bustard— 
(ic^^hdctr. 

E upcdotts Ed* 
wardsiu 

During certain times of tbo year visits the 
Boath-west of the District, probably during 
the hot IT- other and rains. 

837 

Obara— LAur 
mo/ir tttur. 

Houbtira llucguccnii 

A very few of this species visir this District 
during tlio cold weather. Occasionally a 
flock takes np its rsbidonco in-ur an open hash 
jungle, and stays for n mouth or so ; but this 
is rare. 

830 

Leaser Florican 

Si/phcolidei aurUug 

Has once this bird bean seen in this District. 
It was in Septembor and was emigrating pro- 
bably. It was in the " People’s Park "at Lud- 
hijina close to the oivil station. 

851 

Lapwing— litiri 

Vanelius crislatus 

Found all along the Sntlej, bnt chiefly along the 
banks of tbe Budha NAla, whore it is plenti- 
fnl daring the cold weather. 

853 

WbIte*taiIod Lap- 
wing. 

Ohctlusia leucura 

Oommon along the Budhn Nala, every cold 
weather, notwithstanding Jordon’s remark 
that it is a rare bird in India. 

863 

Sams Crime— 
(arcs. 

Orus antigone ... 

Occasionally fonnd in pairs, chiefly to the sonth. 


Physical 

Aspects. 

Fauna, 
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Game, 


[Pabt a, 




Kamo in English 
and Eiodustini. 

Scientific Kamo, 

Koolan— hitnj 

Orus einerea 

DemoiBello Crane 
^tharXhair. 

AuOirojfiiiidee iiirgo 

Snipe — chaha „ 

Gallwaffo Bcolopaci* 
nus. 

Jack Suipe — 

ehdha. 

Painted Snipe — 
elidbu. 

(if, gallinula ... 

Dhynchaa btnga- 
tenais. 

Godwit— cbd/iu,. 

Ltmasa cegoecphala 

Cnrlow— do. 

Numentui arguata 

Flamingo ... 

PhwnicopioriBS 

roseuse 

Barred-headed 
Goose— map. 

Anscr indicus 

Blnok-b a c b e d 
Goose — nngta 
Grey Goose — mag 

Sarlidiornis mclatta, 
nofus, 

Antcr einer«U3 ... 

Whito-b 0 d i 0 d 
Goose-teal, 

Nettapus eoi'omandc- 
liantis. 

Whistling Teal 
murghdbi. 
Buddy Sbieldrako 
— 3 u r b h d h, 
kamni. 

Dcndreeygna uioiu- 
rcc, 

Coorea rufila ... 

Shoveller— mur- 
ghdbi. 

Spatula clypeata,,^ 

ilallard — mur- 
ghdbi. 

Allas toschas 

1 


A colA vreathor visitant in largo nnmbors. It 
comes in in October and leaves in ibo end of 
Marcb ; spends tlio dn^ near or on tbo river 
Bntleif and flics inland to feed on tbo green 
crops or sown grain morning nnd evening. 

On its passage to nnd_ from lower India, tiiis 
hnndaomo bird occnaionnlly stops to rest ond 
feed on tbo Sntloj. It is only in October nnd 
tbo latter holf of Alarcli that it is seen, and 
then only for a day at n time. It never 
makes a prolonged stay hero, being more of 
ay bit-loving bird than its congener 0. earn- 
munis 

The foil snips of sportsmen. Common all along 
the Sudba ISbla nnd rnsliy places throughout 
the Pistrict. The Orst Oight orrivo about the 
middle of Soptomber ; no more come till Oc- 
tober, whoo tboy straggle in i nowhere (o be 
fonnd la considerable nnmbors till Jannaiy. 
They stay till end of March, and tbo Inst 
Oigbta pass tlirongli in tbo end of April. 

Arrive in the end of September and stay till 
April. 

Found tbrougbout the Oistriot, commonest in 
the early cold ivoather. Alfcci* nil thn 
svramps and pools. Breeds in tbo District 
where it has been seen all the year ronnd. • 

Fonnd >u the cold weather and beginning of 
the hot near the Sutlej on all largo pools and 
swamps. 

Frcqnonts the Bndbn Kiln, and tbo land lying 
near the Sntlej, wboro it feeds in the helds, 
Ac. A cold weather visitont. 

Stragglers no doubt visit this District during tbo 
Into rains and ccly cold weather. Shot once 
nl hliani. 

Visits the District in considerable numbers in 
tlio cold weather ; stays from October to 
Match. Spends the day by tbo rivers, visit- 
ing tbo gram Colds inland dnring tbo morn- 
ing end the SeUla near the rivers in the aftor- 
noon. 

May bo foonil nconsionnlly towardr, Miani, 
Macbhiwfira, Ac., in tho rains. 

Visits the District during tho cold weather, 
Hnbils identical with A, indieus. Borne few 
(locks live in tho interior of the District for 
two or three months. 

Found occasionally in tho beginning of the 
cold weather and occasionally in the hot, along 
the Sntloj ned Budiia Kdla. 

Found during tho hot weather all along tho 
Sntlej. 

Visits tho Bndha Kola occasionally in tbo cold 
weather, nnd in considerable nniubors tho 
Satlej. Feeds often on gram inland in lorgo 
flocks. 

Visits tbo District in tho cold weather, and may 
bo fonnd on ail villago tanks nnd jMlt till 
April. 

Cold woatbor bird, fonnd in hngo fliglits on the 
Satlej and also an Bndha Kdla. Arrives in 
Kovembor. 
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List of the game birds found in fjudhidna — concld. 


No. in 
Jerdon 

Name in En^lisli 
and nindubtnni. 

ScicntiGc Name. 

Babitai, &c. 

DoS 

Spottcd-billed 
Duck— inur^Iiii- 
b{. 

Anao pxcilorhynchtt 

TLo “ Wua-biU ’’ oI some, found occasionally 
on tlio Sutloj and Budhn Nila daring tbe hot 
U'cathor ns urell as tbe cold. 

OSl 

Ga«l\YaU — tl«. 

Cha«t{c2tfsmiii &(rc< 
rcj U9. 

Comas in October, and is very common in all 
jhila as iretl as on tho Satlei and Budha Nila. 
Comps nt nigbt in bngo flights to food on tlio 
weeds in the nils. 

0G3 

FinUiil — ilo. 

Dafila acu/a 

A few flights are seen every year. Commonest 
in the beginning of the year in tho ponds in 
tho interior of tho District. 

OG3 

^YidgcOQ — do. 

Mnrcca pCDclope ... 

Some few aro bocd erorj cold Trcathcr, but 
nororin any nmnbers^ 

Sdl 

Teal— do. 

Qatrqucittla meca 

j 

One of tho commonost cold weather birds 
Found in nil pools and on Sutlej and tho Budha 
Kiln : comes in end of September and goes in 
April. 

!)G5 

GirRanoy‘-wiur- 

Q, riteia 

Some few v isit tho District in September and 
October, but disappear again till Mnroli. No* 

I where very common. 

nuy 

Ku<l*crcstcd Po- 
chard -murj/idlii 

Braula rufina 

Visits tho Sutlej and Budha Nain in largo nuiu- 
hors in Fcbmnry and March. It has also been 
shot in July in tho District. 

Visits tho Sutlej and Budhn Nala in the cold 
weather. 

0U9 

Wiiilo Kjo— fn«r- 

Aijlhja ii’jtoea ... 

071 

CSoldcn Uje— 
miirgb'ibi. 

Faligula crittala 

It is tho tampstnnd commonest duck found 
occasionally n few flights visit tho District in 
the wintor, principally In March. 


IVIiito.liea d c d 

Eriimalura Iciicorc* 

> Ono specimpn of this very mrc bird was shot in 


DQck*«murjM&i. 

jiinla. 

tho District. 

072 

McrT^DSCF'- do. 

Margin catlor 

Found on tho Sutlej occasioDally though rarely 
during tho cold ^catltcr. 

073 

Smew 

ilirgelUiH albclhis 

Found occasionally in the cold weather. 

1001 

Grey Tolicnn— 

2*cUeanu4 Philips 

Found in tho Bndim jN'nln sind Sutloj during tbo 

1 

1 

painh» 

penth. 

hut wrnthor and mine. 


List of the Thaiiatophidia or venomous snalces in Ludhiana. 


Name in English 
and nindustani. 

Seiontiflo Name. 

j 

Ilnbitet, Ac. 

Cobra— Itilii tilmj 

i 

1 

Nejn tripudiuns ... 

Tho most deadly, as well ns tho most common, of all 
tho poisonous snakes in tho moro cullivnlod parts of 
tho District, and wherever thcro is oaIti\ation, gar- 
dens, Ac. ; also in all the jungles. It grows to n largo 
size, having beon killed foet long. In tho open 
sandy parts of tho District it is supplanted by F, can', 
nala. 

Binguil Siiftko— 
Aaraif. | 

Ditligariia emrulcul 

Inhabits tho samo country ns tho cobra, except that 
it is not fonud in jonglos, Commonost about gardens 
where thnrc ace old walls, <sc. Hardly less deadly 
tlinn tho cobra, and ns it Iios a linbit of curling up by 
doors and under chicks, Ac., and not ino\ ing nt tlio 
approach of man, it is n most dangorons sunko. 

Bussell's Viper 

Duboia itttfrcllii ... 

llnro in this District, hut found occasionally, chiefly 
towards Machbiwitca and Bnhlolpnr to tho north-east 
of this District. 

Chain Adder 

Kchis earinala ... 

Very common Ihrnughout tho District in tho drier 
and moro sandy parts, A saiall sluggish snake, 
and forlanatoly loss deadly than any of tho threo 


CHAP. I, A. 

Physieai 

Aspects.- 

Faana. 
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3HAB:I,A. List of f/ie ThamtoiMia or mwmom snahs in LiuVtidna—conoii. 

Phfricall.: 


FoDsa, 


Kamo in Hnglish 
and Hindnatdni. 

Scientific Knme 

I Habitat, &n. 

Chain Adder ... 

camala ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

foregoing spocios; otheruiso ibeto would be more 
deaths from snnke-bite than there uro. On being 
met at night it never attempts to get out of tho way, 
hot curls up in nu altitude of defence and gives out 
0 hissing noise by robbing its carinated scales to- 
gether. When a repot 1 of tho puiionons snakes of 
this District was bm'ng prepared in 1871 (? ) a very 
great number of these snnken were brought in. 
Thrii captors saiil tliey found them under any old 
logs nbout the fields or villages on tho higher lands, 
This is the celebrated “Kupper" of Sindh probably 
where it appears to be more deadly than in the 
Punjab. 


List of the cormnoner fishes found in Ltidhidna. 


Jfohuifr Ml 

Found throughout the year in 
the Sutlej end Budha Ndla. 
In tbe Sutlej they run to a 

3/oftd ... 


large size, eoroo apecimeiis 
weighing about SOJbs and over. 
They spawn in the rainy sea- 
son. 


Bohii 

Fonotl in Uie Sutlej and tliu 
Budha Kala; ii qtou eoiuTnonor 
than the maHcfai’fs )t fipa\TD8 



in July and August, It runs to 
about 20 orSOIbs, | larger epeci- 
mens uro rarely found. 


Sftral 

When in goad coiidltion one of tlie 
best fish for the table found 
bore. There am screrai, varie- 
ties, Its appearance ebaugos 
greatly with the season nod the 



wsteritisiound in, Itepawns 
late in tho year, and tho young 
may be seen in countless niim- 
becs in pools at that time. 

iiaiii ... 

Bochini ,„ 

Ouriug tbe runsp After tho Brat 
heii \7 floods have sw opt do>vn 
tbo Budha Silu, IhiBGaUbegiuo 
to roil up. It is turolj lu 



good condition orviiig to tbo 
tbicknesa of tho water, but is 
notwithatending the very best 
eating fish to be bad here. In 
tbe Sutlej itis found in great 

Sinphi ... 


quoutitiOB near nsy places 
wberofoun^fialicoiipfregate. U 
probably oigrateB for part of 
llio year and also to spawn. 


Tiapra ... 

Small speoimeus of thia fish ere 
found in any nnmhersintho 
findha Kdia and Fulloj. It 



mrely runs large, yet speci- 
oieos of SIbs. or eo aro some* 



times caught by the fisharmeo. 

Iteiaa 

HetorSd/n 

Common in tbo h’ala and Sutlej, 
In tho latter it is occasionally 
found very largo, 8 or 9 lbs. 
in weight, but in tho Bndlia 
Site apecimona of 1 Ifo eren arc 
taro. It ie found ail the year 
round and does not uppeor to 
migrate. 


This fish is found after the tsiiis. 
It runs up after the Iiearj' 
floods iniho niite, audj^ns 
loalorgesirc. Very coramonljr 
found 6 )b>. in vcight. It bos 
n curious habit of risini; con- 
stantly to the surface of the 
tvetnt and tuniinj' orcr, shotr- > 
ing its very broad siltery side, 

Voi^ like tbo utohd end closely 
allied to it iolinbit. His com- 
moner nud is found all the 
year round, It has tho habit 
of turning orer on tho sur- 
face, It is n smell dsh, rerely 
weighing Jib. in weiglit. 

Id common and very Torncious fish, 
tho shark of this part of the 
world. It runs to n laige siso 
in the Sntio}, and fuir sued 
fish come up the Sudha b'dia 
in the rains. It breeds in Jnly 
end August like tho rolid. 

A not very oomraolt end very 
rcpulsiro'loofcing fish, very dark 
pnrpio or rod. Said to be a good 
table fish ; but its looks keep 
people from trying it. 

Common in both tho Siitlojend 
the Sudha Kdls, wJiero in au- 
tumn and spring it may bo coeu 
rising ut gnats in Jiundreds like 
trout. By ell acconuts, owing 
to oicossire netting with uunll 
meshed nets, this &b has been 
considerably thinned out neat 
towns. 

Something like a email lauhihifr, 
but with scales like a grayling 
in parallel rowsalong tbo body. 
Has a curious habit of swim- 
ming in companies about on tho 
surface with its month out of 
tho water during tho late au- 
tumn and spring. 
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In the cold ATeatlier mid fowl are plentiful along the river and CHAP. I, A- 
the Budha Niila, but they ai-e much disturbed in the neighbourhood f^csl 
of Ludhiana by native •shikms. Very fair snipe-shootmg may be Aspecti. 
had under Machhhvara. Flocks of Mian and geese are also to be met gport . Bnrnii 
with in the fields. In the uplands thei’e are a good many hares, s®”'** 
though tlie Jat of the present day is fond of coui'sing: and 
partridges, black and grey, are to be foimd in the sugareane fields 
or where there is a small patch of jungle. Quails are abundant 
in their seasons; and sand grouse of several sorts are to be found in 
numbers in the cold weather amongst the inoth, &c., stubble in 
sandy soils, as well as flocks of \vild pigeon. Peacocks are common 
in the eastern part of the District, and live in the sugarcane fields. 

The ordinaiy Jats have no great objection to their being shot; but 
the birds are really half tame, and only eatable when young. Owing 
to the absence of cover it is not generally an easy matter to make 
a large bag, e.vcept, perhaps, amongst the quail or snipe ; undone 
brings home from a day’s shooting a moat miscellaneous collection of 
game picked up in the fields. In some of the detached villages, which 
have a gi’owth of jungle left, it is possible to get a good bag of grey 
partridge and hare : and there are some hm or reserves in Patiala 
territory which are strictly preseiwed and abound with game. Pigs 
are very common along the river just under Ludhiana They find 
shelter mostly in the forest plantation on the Phillaur road and in 
a large piece of land beside the river, covered with high gi’ass, 
which has been taken up by the Railw.'iy to protect the bridge. 

The number of pigs appeal’s to have inci’easw within recent years ; 
but it is only here that they are found. They come out at night 
in sivams and ravage the fields to great distances about, devoting 
most of their attention to sugarcane, maize, &c., of which they are 
fond; but also rooting up the young spi'ing crops from sheer vice. 

They are fondest of the jiwiia or thick sugai’cane; and in Rajowal 
and other villages, where it is grown extensively, the people are out 
all night along tiie boundaries of their field ivith fires lighted and 
keeping up a continual noise. The pigs, however, do not appear to 
mind this, and get into the field. The amount of injury done ly these 
pests is veiy large; but no systematic attempt has been made to kill 
them down. It is not possible to ride after them oivingtothebi'oken 
nature of the country and the difficulty of getting them out. ' An 
occasional sportsman shoots a few, but the loss is not felt, The 
antelope and ravine deer are common in most places ; and one has to 
go but a very feiv miles fi-om Ludhiana to get a good black-buck. The 
deer are veiy -tame ; but shooting them is attended with considerable Deer, 
risk, owing to the perfectly flat nature of the country, and the 
number of people that are" always working in the fields. Nilgai are 
found in some of the waste lands belonging to our detached villages. 

Clijiate, 

The climate in general is that of the Punjab plains. The Siwaliks 

' are too far ofi to" have much effect, and the Ferozepore District acts Port b. 
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CHAP- 1, B. as a buffer betAveen Lucllnana and the desert of Bikiinir; conse- 
History. quently the bot Avinda and dnst-stoms that ravage Ferozepore in 
the hot Tveather are not felt with the same severity in this District. 
Torapfiaturo. District there are considerable variations of climate. 

The Dhaia is day and healthy, thongh it has suffered in both' 
respects from the opening of the canal. The Bet and the uplands, 
immediately overhanging the Budlia Ndla, are damja and malarious. 
Tlie town of Ludhiana is veiy badly situated in this respect, but 
Machhiwiira, Knm and Balilolpnr are even worse. 

Eainfall, 

Hnintnii. enjoys a comparatively good rainfall. The yearly 

TaWf 33 (o 5 average for the decade ending 1900-01 is 

tjPaHB. shownin the margin forthe three tahail toAvns 

ja Hon" " “ of the District. It Avill be seen that Sami ala 

gets a slight advantage from its comparative 

proximity to the Saavaliks, while the shoi^age in Jaginon suggests 
the neighbourhood of Ferozejooi'e. 

The greatest variabihty between the rainfall at these different 
stations appears in the year 1892-93, avhen SamKlla registered 57‘12 
inches and Jagi'tion 28'70 ; Ludhiana stiiking a mean between the 
two at 43‘49. This relation, however, is not alavaj^s preseiwed. In 
1898-99, Sami’ala got only 14*63 inches, while Ludhiana and Jagiiion 
got 20*66 and 20*64 1 espectively. The largest rainfall in the decade 
was 57*12 inches at Saam.’ala in 1892-93 and the smallest 12-07 at 
Jagnion in 1896-97. 

The Jangal villages stand quite by tliemselves in the matter 
of rainfall. Bain is generally scanty, and there are villages which 
consider themselves lucky if they get 15 inches in the j’cnr. 


Section B.— History, 

Phya i e ft 1 There are no signs to indicate that the Ludhiana District has 

mugi-B. ])gQ„ gggjjg gf gj.gg^j piiygjca] chfingc. TUe Sutlej appears 
to have been always confined to its present v’alley, though within 
it the i-iver has shifted about a good deal. The last change took 
place about toavards the end of the eighteenth century, when 
it abandoned its course, now the Budha Niila, under the I'idge that 
separates the lowlands fi-om the DMia bringing to this side the 
whole of the present Bet then for the most part uninhabited. The 
towns of Bahlolpur, Maclihhvara and Ludhiana, and the old villages, 
such as Kum and Bhundri, avhicli lie on the top of the ridge, wei'e 
built on its bank. There is nothing to show that the uplands were 
ever kaversed ty streams unless, indeed, the sand bolts of Samviihi 
Tahsil mark the course of former hill toirents. There are no local 
traditions pointing to tin’s, but this source of infoi*mation would not 
go back more than 300 or 400 years. It.is clear that such changes 
as have taken place were the work of man and not of nature. 
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Few' (Ustricts possess gi'oatcr historical intovest than Ludhiana, 
which, lying as it does on the high road from Central Asia, must History, 
have been crossed by e.'ich successive wave of conquest or iraraigra- importance 
tiou; and in historical times we find that some of tho most 
decisive conflicts for ompivo took place in this neighbourhood. The ’““‘"'y* 
Punjab was always .an outlying province of Hindustiin, and its loss 
was not fatal ; but, once across the Sutlej, an invader had nothing 
lietw'oen him and Delbi. Perhaps tho gmatest interest attaches to 
tho cnuntiy as tho scene of tho stra^lesbetM'oon rising Sikhism and 
tho Muliaramadans ; and when at the beriming of the last coutuiy 
tho English poAvor extended noitbwavds tho Sutlej Avas fixed as 
tho limit of its territories; and Lndhimia was for nearly half 
a centuiy our frontier giirrison at the point AA’lioin avo Avoro in contact 
AA-ith tho only i-omaining indeiicndont iiOAi'or, that of the Punjab. 

Little can be said of tho Hindu period, for there is an absolute fc'®* 
dearth of materials on AA'hich to found anything resembling histoi j. "n i « a n 
ilr. Tolliort Avrites : “ I presnmo that it fonuod a portion of tho 
kingdom of Jlagidlia ; Snnol, TiMi-a, MachhiAnlin and Ihihlolpur date 
from the Hindu period. It is said that HachluAvaia is mentioned in 
the Mahiiblianita, and that Dahlolpnr formeily bore tho name of 
JIuhaliatpura.” It is tine that, ns be points out olscAvhoro, there arc 
many Jlaclihiwaras, but tliore is some reason to bclioA’c that a largo 
city* o.risted in tlio noiglibourliood of tho present tOAvn. The 
ground is coveml Avith mounds, aa'Iiosc antiquity is shoAvn by the 
large bricks found in tliera, and thoro are fiA'o aa'oIIs, also built of 
largo bricks, to the Avestof tliotow'invliich seem to shoAV that tho city 
in ancient times lay in that direction. Tho jicoplo say that one aa'cII 
formerly boro an inscription tliat the digger had sunk 360 avoIIs in 
jHiichliiAVilrn. Jt is possible that antiquarian I’csoarch may give us 
.some information, Imt at present it has been applied only to tho 
mound at Snnot tlirco or four miles -west of Ludhiana, AA'hich is of 
considomlilo extent, and clearly marks tho site of an important oitj’. 

It AA'us visited liy Genonil Cimninglmm in 1878-79, and tho result 
of his enquiries aauH bo found at ])ages C5— 67, Vol. XIV of tho 
Arclneological Survey. Gencial Cunningham oxamined bricks, ono 
or Iaa'O sculptures anil a numbor i-f coins ; concerning tho last 
he Avrole : “ From theso coins tho following facts may bo deduced 
AA'ith almost absolute ceii-iinly 

“ (1). The toAvn of Hunot AA'as in exislencc before tho Chris- 
tian era as evidenced by the coins of Dttamadatta 
and Amoghabhnti. It continued to llourisli during 
tho Avhole period of tho dominion of tho Indn-Scy- 
thians, and of their successors aa'Iio used Sassanian 
typos doAA'n to tho tirao of Samonta DcAA’a, tho Brah- 
man King of Kabul and tho l‘unjab.’’ 

“ (2). From the total absence of coins of the Tomain Ibijas 
of Delhi as Avell of all the diffoi'ont Muhammadan 
dyunstis, it Avould appear that Sunot must haA'O 
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been destroyed during one of tbo intrisions of 
Mabmud of Ghazni, and aftenrai'ds remained unoccu- 
pied for many centaies." 

There are various legends about the destruction of Sunet 
mentioned by Cunningham, all of ivhich represent the last Baja as 
living on human flesh and as OTving his doAvnfall to not having 
spared the only child of a Bi*ahman ividow. Mr. Tolbort appears 
to think that the toivn -was overthrovm by an earthquake. How- 
ever this may be, it is likely that Sunet was the head-quarters of 
some Hindu kingdom, smafl or great ; but more we cannot tell. 

Current ti-adition identifies Tihiira in the north-west comer of 
Jagiiion Tahsil with the city of Varat mentioned in the MahabMrot, 
and this is said to have ten its name up to Muhammadan times. 
It was a place of some impoitance under the Mughals ; but the old 
toivn has long since disappeared in the river which ran under it, and 
the present site is at some distance from it. Tihiira may have been 
the capital of a small Hindu kingdom. There was also a city called 
Mohabbatpur close to Bahlolpur ; but of this too all ti-aces have 
disappeared. It is quite possible that in Hindu times the countiy 
was to some extent inhabited by ca nomad people, but that there 
were a good many towns and villages along the banks of the river ; 
but they and the races thsit dwelt in them have long since dis- 
appeared, perhaps in the early Muhammadan invasions when the 
country was ovemm by plundering Biluchfs and other tribes. 

General Cunningham does not mention the small square 
copper coins containing on one side the Buddhist wheel and on the 
other names of Eajas in old Sanskrit letters, which are still found. 
On the mound, besides coins, impressions of seals in burnt clay, seals 
in stone and copper, beads, carved bricks, largo biicks, dice, glazed 
pottery and many other antiquities are stfll found also : as arc 
impressions of coins of the Yaudheyas in clay. 

The following is an account taken from a Hindi paper by the 
late Sirdar Sir Ati' Smgh, K.C.LB., Chief of Bhadaur, of M. 
Arura, a village which lies a little north of Bhadaur and 8 cos south 
of Jagi'iion. 

" In old times, Arura was inhabited by EAjpufs of the Pramnrn ukn. 
Many of the inhabitants were killed when the Muhammadans invaded the 
District, and many emigrated. Among the fugitives were also several 
families of Brdhmans, and hence it is that certain clans, as, for example, 
tlie KAligotra Si-Abinans of the hills of Chintapuri, look npon Arura as 
their original domicile.” 

The Sirdar thra mentions several legends of Kai Firuz, under 
whom Anira flourished. His tomb still exists, and in one of its 
inscriptions the year 1532 Samvat is legible. The old tank called 
Ktiniyanii near Arura is frequented by numerous pilgiams. People 
say 'that tbe ancient names of tbe place is Abicbatta, and that its 
ruler, Baja Buddhamati, composed a work in Prah'it, entitled Dbarma 
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Katlia, wLicli is .still need by ilio Pujn tribe in tlio District. In CHAP. LB. 
tlio 15lli Clmptor of ibis Ijook, it is inonticnccl tlmt a former prince History, 
of the city of Abiclinlta, named Kanaka I\etn, reigned at the time 
of Jlaln'n'iin Smimi, the U-enly-fourtb incarnation of Hnddba. Under 
him the tomi tnis so lai;gc* that Bhadar and the adjoining village 
Avere the .subinbs of Anini. 

The aneo.stors of the pawiit ngricultural population certainly ' 

iinraigRited Avilhin iho last 700 or SOO yeav.s. The llajjnits AA’ero ^ 
the first sottloii!, and came from the south. They say that in the 
reign of Jluhammad of Ghor (A. D. 1 1.)7) their ance.-iloi's found the 
countiy all Avasfe and obtained from the Bmjioror tho grant of a 
largo tnict along the Sutlej, in Avliich they .sol ll«1. Their villages 
lie almost all along the ridge OA'er tho old comvo of tho riA’er, or in 
the amHov k’licath. They Avero folloAred by the .hits Avho mo.stly 
came from the same duvet ion and iH'gan to settle in the uplands 
•100 or aOO years ago, firol in tho eastern parts, and much later in 
the Avest, Tah.sil .lagnlon, kc. 


There is no infonnatiou alKint the District during tho carlior 
Mulunnmadan invasions; and it i.s not till tho time of the Lodfs that 
its name is mentioned. The local history of Bute Gliah, generally 
A'cry ivlialjlo, gives the folloAving account of tho first attempt to 
establish a settled Government:— 

“In the reign of Sihaadur, ionof linlilul Lsdi, the pcoplenhout Ludlii- 
lina ATCro opprcfH'd by the plundering Itiluchis, and applied to the Emperor 
for a<Ai*l.'mcr. Sikaiidnr, in nnsAW to thiir prnjer, tent two ef liis 
Lcidi chiefs, by name Klilin mid Xiliimp Kliiin,Avitb nii nrmy. Tlip.«o 
chiefs fixed un the present site of the Ltidhiiinn city, whicli Avns ilicn n 
Aillftge called Mir llotn, ii-< tin Ip hend-qiinrltrs mid ^t■^lorcll order to tho 
cMinlry nhoui. Yu'nf crof-cd the SmlcJ to check tho Khoklims, a ho 
were then jiltindering lliv .Tiillmidiir Duiib, mid ^c'tllcd nt tlnlninpur. 
^'iIlmlg Khun remniued at .Mir lloU ns the Emperor’s liculcnnal; and 
cnilcd Iho place Ludliidmi. lie niib snccccdcd hy Ida son nnd gmadaoc. 
Tho latter, Jidt'd Klnin, built the fort of imdhii'iiiu out of the bricks found 
nt .Snnet. ilia two sons pnrtitioned tho cuontry round LiidhiAnn, avIiicIi 
was then lying waste, umoiigal tho people of tho town, nnd dibiriknled 
them in villages, in the time of Jiilfd Khnn's grandsons, Ala Khdii and 
Klii/.r KIiSd, tho l/.li djiinsly aviis ovcjlhrowii hy Ihihnr j nnd Iho Lodhi 
of [iiidhi.lnn rank to tho position of ordinnry subjects of tho ^lughni 
emjiire. They nro said to linve lived close to iho fort forimmy geuern- 
liens, hut all traccH of them linvo iioiv digiqipcniud, nnd even the lomhs of 
Nihang nnd his immediate descendants hnvo been lo.At sight of, although 
they are said to have been standing some yearn ago." 


History 
II n it p r tho 
r n I Ii ii II 
ilyna s t i o s i 
runnilini; of 
the tana ot 
I.ii(IliliimnniI 
first fctticil 
Uoicmuicnt 
of Iho roiiii. 
try unilci tho 
Lodis, 


AVitlioiit A’oucliing for the accuracy of this iiccomil il may bo 
liaitl llml llie founding of IboloAVii of Liulhimut, nml tbo lirBlRys- 
teuialic aUotnjil lo jicoplo the coutilry nbont il, (laic from llic rise 
of tlio liodi family Avliicli Hubsetpiently bold the tlirouo of Dollii 
fromM&Oto 1-j2-‘i. Tlio wirlienl wontion of Ibo town appear.? to 
occur under tlio year 1420 Avlion Ti'igliiln Rtifs, tvlio aviis in robolliou 
agaitifit Kliizr Kliuii .'ind had OA’cmm the country as far iiaMnnsiirpnr 
and I’ail, rclroatctl noross the Sutlej by the town of Ludhiilmi and 
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CHAP. I,B. confronted the royal amy sent against-him from the other side of the 

History, ^ver. In the reign of Mubarak Siah Jaarath, the Khokhar plundered 
the country from Ludhiana to Kupar, and the former town appeal’s 
■ to have been held by the Khokhar chief, for he kept Zi'rak Khan 
prisoner there and made it the base of his attack on Sirhind, 
retreating to it when compelled to abandon the siege of that fortress. 
The imperial forces then adyanced to Ludhiana, which Jasrath 
abandoned, but they were unable to piireue him across the Sutlej as it 
was the rainy season. Under Bahlol Lodi’s beneficent administration 
the prosperity of the country reached its summit (Uarslman), sai 
the reign of his successor, Sikandar, was a most prosperous one. 
In 1500 we read of a Muhammadan governor of Mdclihiwura being 
commissioned by that ruler to apprehend the recalcitrant governor 
of Delhi. 

The Mughal The progi'ess of the country does not appear to have been 
Empire. impeded by the change of i-ulers, the Mughals established a strong 
government at Sirhind, to which Ludhiana and the countiy about it 
were attached as a mlial. Sirliind, with the rest of the empire, passed 
into the hands of the Sdr dpasty ; and it was at the town of Miichhi- 
wara, 25 miles east of Ludhuina, that Humayun fought the battle with 
Sikandar Sur, which restored him to the throne of Delhi in 1555. 
It is to the reign of Akbar (1556—1605) that most of the people in 
the eastern pait of the District ascribe the advent of their ancestors 
and the founding of them villages, and it is most probable that 
before the commencement of the 16th centui’y there were only a 
few villages scattered over the District (mostly Eiijpiit), and that 
the gi’eat immigration of Jats, who occupy the whole of tiie uplands, 
began under the settled rule of the Lodfs and continued during the 
whole of the 16th centm-y. The Ain-i-Akbaii enumerates the 
following (or as we should call them): Tihiira, 
Hatni', Bhundn, Ludhiana, Machhiwara and also Pael and Duraha. 

- The first three are still considerable villages in Jagi’iion Tahsil. The 
town of Pael and the village of Duraha are in Patiala territoi’y 
between Ludhiana and Sami'ala tahsil ; and it is clear that these 
seven which were in the Sirhind division or Sarliar of 
the Delhi Province or Suhah covered most of the present District 
and the adjoining parts of Patiala territoi’y. 

Kifloofiho Dui-ing the centuiy-and-a-half which followed the death of 
siithB and Akbar, historical interest centres for this part of the countiy in 
EmpftB. the rise of Sikhism as a power, and the constant struggles between, 
first, the followers of the Gfurus, and latterly the PhuDdan and 
other Sikh chiefs on the one hand, and the local representatives of 
the empire on the other. The life of Nanak wascontemporaiy witli 
the Lodi dynasty : and Hargovind, the sixth Guru, was engaged 
during the latter years of Jahangir’s reign in petty warfare with 
theimpeml troops. Aurangzeb ascended, the throne in 1657; 
and the ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur, was mui’dered by his orders at 
Delhi in 1675. Gorind Singh, the last of the Gurus, succeeded 
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Tegla Bahadur; and uiidorhim commencod tholong struggle be- 
tween the Cis-Sutlej Siklis and the Muhammadan Governors of History. 
Sirhind, which was only a part of Aurangzeb’s persecution of the HiwofUe 
rising sect. This distiict, with the adjoining country to the south, ana 
was the scone of many of thogrc^t Guru’s wanderings and en- EmpSo.'*”"* 
counters with his enemies; and in Sirhind his wife and children 
wore murdered about the year 1700— a deed that has made the 
place for over accni'sed to all truo Sikhs. It is probably to the 
bigotry and porsccution of Aurangzeb (whoso memory the Sikhs 
to this day hold in gi'oat detestation, invariably referring to him as 
“ Eang.a ") that we should ascribe tho union of the followers of the 
Gurus into a militant power. Aurangzeb died in 1707 and Qovind 
Singh in 1708. Tho latter was succeeded by Biinda, under whom 
tho imperial trooirs wore defeated and Sirhind sacked iir 1705. But 
although tho}' twice overran tho country between tho Sutlej and 
the Jumira, they wore finally dispersed, and Biinda taken and 
executed in 1716. Fora generation .‘iftor tliis tho Sikhs rvoro much 
depressed and persecuted ; and it was only when all energy had 
departed from the empire that th^’' worn able to I’aisc their heads 
again. From this time the struggle was continued by tho Phulldan 
and other chiefs, who saw their way to establishing kingdoms for 
thcrasolves on tho ruins of tho empire, now tottering to ita fall. Ala 
Singh, tho founder of the Patiiila house, succeeded his father Rama 
in 1714; ho was a contompor'ar]'' of Rai Knllra (11) of Raikot, under 
whom the Rais of Riiikot, who had hitherto hold tho lease of a con- 
siderable tract from the omporors (soo history of tho family in section 
C of this Chapter), first asserted their indopondonce. Tho District as 
now constituted cannot bo said to have a separate history during those 
times and if would bo rmpogsifile to detail hero the conflicts botwoorr tho 
varioris claimants for its territory. Tho principal were tho Rai, Raja 
Ala Smgh of Patiida, and tho ropresontativo of tho Delhi Empire at 
Sirhind. In 1741 wo find a combination of tho two last against Rai 
Kahra, who had boon endeavouring to throw off tho Imperial authority. 

Rai Kalha was defeated and chased out of tho corriitry, but ho soon 
recovered tho torvitory which ho had hitherto hold as a fief of Delhi. 

Tho alliance between the Sikhs and tho imperial troops lasted for a 
very short time, and tho Rai was then ablo to extend his territories 
unopposed, there being plenty of room for him to do so at tho expense 
of tho empire withoirt danger to tho schemes of tho Sikh chiefs. In 
a foot-rroto to page GO of tho “Punjab Rrijds ’’ is given a short sketch 
of tho history of the Rais, and it is said that they got possession of tho 
town of Ludhiana in 1620 A. D.; but this is evidently a mistake. 

The town and fort of Ludhiana did not fall into tho hands of tlio 
Rais till aboirt 1760. 

The invading ariny of Nadir Shiih Durant .crossed tho Sutlej. I'arfini 
at Ludhiana, thon oit its banks, and marched through tho District t: tlio {nkliiff 
along the Imponal highway between Lahore and Delhi, tho corrrso of’®J[®'''J‘."|j ,V 
the present Grand Trunk Road and Iteilway. Nadir Shah is said {ivVrW," 
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CHJP. 1, B. to have ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants of LudhiSna 
History. doubtful if he did so. 

D n r s n i Ahma d Shah entered India on his first expedition in 1 747. On 
reaching the Sutlej at Ltdhidna, he found his passage opposed by 
otSirWnd ^ the SOU of the emperor and the Wazir Kamardin, ivith a large army 
Sirhind. Ahmad Shah, adopting the usual Diudni tactics, made 
' ' a long night march up the right bank of the river; and crossing about 

MaohhiTTO'ii or Bahlolpur, endeavoured to throw himself between the 
forces of the Wazir and Sirhind. The two armies met on a sandy 
plain between the villages of Manupur, Barwdli, &c., a few miles to' 
the north-east of Khanna, in Samriila Tahsil. The Imperial troops 
took up a strong position from which the Dnrani could not dislodge 
them. Desultoiy fighting went on for many days, and in one of the 
skirmishes Kamai-dm was killed. His son, the distinguished Mi'r 
Mannu, was equal to the occasion and, seating the body of his 
father on an elephant, paraded it before the troops. Ahmad Shah 
had finally to retire discomfited. It is said by tho villagers that 
the loss on both sides was very heavy and that for a long time the 
stench of the dead bodies made cultivation impossible. To the 
subsequent invasions of Ahmad Shah no resistance was attempted 
by the Impeiial troops in Sirhind, but his armies were constantly 
harassed by the Phulkian chiefs and the Rais. It was ’ about 1760 
that the Rais were permitted by him to take possession of the town 
and fort of Ludhiana and to extend their power over the country. 
In 1761 Zain Khan was appointed Governor of Sirhind by Ahmad 
Shah. In the following year there was a formidable combination 
against Zain Khan of ^ tiie Phulkian and other Sikh Ois-Sutlej 
chiefs, assisted by numerous bands of SiMis from the Mfinjha or 
Punjab Proper. Ahmad Shah heard of this at Lahore ; and, marching 
to the Sutlej in two days, he crossed at Ludhiana and fell upon the 
allies a short distance to the south of it just as they were attacking 
Zain Khan. The Sikh army was cut to pieces and the fugitives 
pumied to a great distance. This toaster (called the ghah ghdra, 
or great massacre) does not appear to have had much effect on the 
SMs, for in the follo^ving year, 1763, they were able to bring to- 
gether a large army composed of the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs, aided by bodies 
of their co-religionists from across the Sutlej. Zain Khdn was 
defeated and slain, and the Sikhs, Mowing their victory, took 
possession of Sirhind, which they levelled with the ground. 

Mhe Mun Sirhind vanished the last vestige of Imperial 

try control over tluit portion of the empire of which it was the head- 
iiiiofSithini. quarters ; and when in the next year Ahmad Shah passed through 
the country he recognized this by appointing Raja Ala Singh of. 
Patiala to be Governor. In 1767 Ahmad Shah reached Ludhima on 
his last expedition into India but got no further. He confirmed 
Amar Singh, the^frandson of Ala Singh, in the government of Sii'* 
hind, and gave him the title of Maharaja; and from this time the 
Sikhs and other chiefs who had taken possession of the country. 
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•were left alone to settle tlieiv oivn affiiii’s. The Imperial authority 
had to tho last heon maintained over most of the country lying 
bctiveen Ludhiana and Umballa, and round the head>quarters of the 
Saridr. On the fall of Sirhind the whole of this rich tract fell into 
tho hands of tho Phulkiuns and theii’ Manjha allies. The present 
Samrala Tahsil and a small poi-tion of tho oast of Ludhiana were 
partitioned between tho latter, each chief and confederacy seizing as 
many villages as they could. Tho eastern boundary of the territoy 
of the Sais had in the fcir years preceding the capture of Sirhind 
been quietly advanced eastwai'dsfrom Badowal, Dhandra, &c., so as 
to include tho town of Ludhiana and the whole of tho villages in the 
uplands south and east of it to within a few miles of Machhiwara. 
Their northern boundaiy was tho river Sutlej. Tho lowlands 
opposite them were hold by tho Kakar Sii'dars and Diwan Mohkam 
Chand to the south of Ludhiana and to the north by Tana Singh 
Ghaiba (also a Kakar). There was then no Blit on this side. The 
Malnudh Sirdars had already established themselves in the south of 
Ludhiana TahsQ(tho Jangal villages and tho country about Malaudh); 
and Sudha Singh, Gil, an advontur*er from Loharu in the Ferozepore 
District, secured a few villages about Sauahwdl. With these two 
osceptious the whole of tho present uplands of Jagi-aon and Ludhiana 
Tahsils rvith a considerable pari of the Moga and Zu’a Tahsils of 
Forazoporc, in all 1,S60 lillfigos, it is said, Irolonged to tho Bais. 
Samrala T.ihsil was divided as follows: Sudha Singh, Bajwa, seized 
Mdchhiwa and tho eastern por-tions of tho Dtdlan paiyawa, and the 
western half fell into tho hands of the Ladhran Sii’diiru. In jpargana 
Khanna some rillages wero held by a sorwant of Tara Smgh Ghaiba 
who subsequently set up for himself at Elanna ; and tho rest was 
divided between tho IGidri, Bhaii, Ajner, and Jabu Mazra Sirdai’s 
and members of the Sontiwdla and Nishdnwiiln confederacies. Jassa 
Singh, Ahluwdlia, of Kapurthala got 30 or 40 rillages round Ism. 
Under tho Rais the Garowulsof Raipur and Gujarwnl had some sort 
of local authority in tho suiTOunding villages ; but they wore only 
" radlguzdi-s " or conti’actors for the rovenno. 

Twelve years after tho fall of Sir’Hnd, about 1785 A.D. 
occurred a giuat change in tho courso of tho Sutlej, tho whole of 
what is now the Bdt, a tract over 50 miles in length and 5 or 6 in 
width coming to this side. It was at tho time in the possession of 
tho Edkars, Tdra Singh Ghaiba, whoso head-quarters wore at Rdhon, 
having the upper and his brethiun tho lower portion,— now the 
Ifiirpur pargaua ; and those chiefs retained their hold except where 
Sudha Singh of Sunahwiil seized somo uninhabited portions in front 
of his upland villages, about Matewdrali. There ivas then very little 
cultivation in tho tract, tho villages being few and far between. 
Most of tho present ones owo their foundation to these chiefs, and 
date from within tho last 120 years. ' 

The Rais had a number of forts at diCeront places and each 
Sikh chief erected one or two according to tho size of his poBsessions. 
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This partition of the country appears to have been recogniaed by the 
various parties to it; and, during the last forty years of ihe 18th 
century they do not seem to have attempted any encroachment on 
each other’s territories but to have gone on very amicably. 

The condition of tho country during that period was one of 
considerable prosperity. The rule of the Eais is still spoken of as 
very mild, and it is said that they fixed only one-four th of the 
produce as their due. The peasantry were probably very glad to 
see the long stnrggle finally ended; and the petty chiefs appear 
to have done their beat to encourage estivation. They took a full 
revenue in kind and exercised a good deal of petty tyranny ; but 
one does not hear ranch of exactions in the early years of their 
rule, and they had scarcely tirae to engage in petty quarrels amongst 
themselves before the arrival of Eanjrt Sirrgh, One hears of but 
few instances of proprietary bodies being driven to desert tlreir 
land by the oppression of the rulers, and the condition of the 
people was very much better at this time than it was subsequently 
under the follower’s of Banjrt Singh. 

The peace which the country enjoyed after the fall of Sirhind 
was interrupted by Bedi Sahib Sngh of Una. This fanatic 
crossed the Sutlej in 1794 A. D , with an army of Sikhs from the 
Jullundur Dodb, proclaiming a religious war against the Pathiins of 
MdlerKotla. Ih’om this he was turned aside by the Patiala chief, 
but in 1798 again crossed and made a similar attack on ihe 
Bais of Raikot. Rai Alins was a minor; but his agent Roshan, 
Gfijar, made a good stand against the Sikhs at Jodh, ten miles 
south-west of Ludhii'ina. He was however killed and the Rai’s 
army dispersed; but the PhuUdan chiefs, who had always been on 
good terms with their Mirhammadan neighbours of Kotla and 
Raikot, and who had no intention of allowing the Bedi to establish 
himself in tlreir midst, now came to the assistance of the Rai, and 
drove the invaders out of most of the villages seized by them. The 
Bedi thereon invested the fort of Ludhinna ; and the Rai called in 
the adventurer George Thomas from Ha'nsi. On Thomas’ approach 
the Bedi retired across the river, and ceased to tr’ouble the country. 

The capture of Delhi in 1803 brought the English into direct 
contact with the Cis-Sutlej chiefs fr-om the south, and about the 
same time Eanjit Singh, having extended his dominions to the noi-th 
bank of the Sutlej, began to tlunk of conquest beyond it. The dis- 
putes between the States of Patiala, Nal'ha and Jrnd affor-ded him 
thedesiiedopportunity, andin July 1806 he crossed the Sutlej. 
The last of the Eais (Alias) had been killed while hunting in 1802; 
and the family was represented by his rvidow, Bhag Bhari, and his 
mother, Nur-ul-Nisa. No opposition was offered to fianjrt Singh, 
who took possession of the town and fort of Ludhinna, and made 
them over with the adjacent villages to his nephew Raja Bhag Singh 
of Jind. He proceeded to Patiifla on pretence of settling the disputes ' 
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betvreon the three chiefSi and returned to the Punjab vid, TJmballa CHAM. b. 
and Thnnesar. In the following year (1807) he was again called History, 
in; and, crossing at tlie Harim ford (Sobrnon), he proceeded to 
PatiAla, and thence into UmbaBa District where he besieged and RaDjitsISgVa 
took jffaraingarh. In these two expeditions Banjit Singh, besides 
stripping the Eais of all their tenitory save two or three villages oxtinction of 
given them for maintenance, also annexed the possessions on this side 
of the river held by his wdow. Rani Lachmi of Sudha Singh (Sanahwi'd division of' 
.as well as those of Tiun Singh Ghaibn, also held by a widow, and the *“® “"“•'y. 
Kiikar villages). The spoilation of tlio Ghaiba family was perhaps 
the most shameless of all these transactions, ns Tiii'a Singh had died in 
that very year while accompanying the Mahan'ija on his expedition. 

These conquests were divided by the Mahnnija between himself and 
his adherents. Raja Bhitg Singh of Jfnd got about 100 villages 
round Ludhiana and in the Bassian ildqa; Sirdar Fatteh Singh, 

Ahlnwillia (ancestor of the present Kapurthala chief), nearly the 
whole of the Jagrnon Tahsil and tho Dakha •pargana ; Sirditr Gurdit 
Singh of Lidwn a number of villages about Badowal ; BhSi Lnl 
Singh of Kaithal, IG villages about Gujarwill; thoNabha chief, some 
‘villages in Pakhowiil ; whUo men of less note, snch as tho Sodlus of 
Nandpur, got jdgirn, Diwiin Mohkam Chand was put in charge of 
the country reserved by Ranjft Singh for himself. 


By this time tho British Government had made up its mind intprforenw 
that further aggressions by Ranjft Singh on our side of the Sutlej 
should bo stepped and tho chiefs taken under our protection. Mr. t r b » t y ot 
Metcalfe was despatched to conclude a treaty with ifenjft Singh and t j , j, 
joined his aimp at Kasdr in September 1808.’ Immediately after this CHntonmBnt 
Itanjft Singh crossed tho Sutlej on his third invasion and attacked 
Faridkot and Maler Kotla, notn'ithstanding tho remonstrances 
of our envoy. After accomplishing his objects ho returned to 
Amritsar, and there Mr. Metcalfe communicated to him tho decision 
at which tho Govommonthad arrived— that all conquests made in 
his first two expeditions might bo retained, but that for tho future 
the country between tho Sutlej and Jumna was to bo oonsidorod 
under our protection, .and all tonitory seized during the last expedi- 
tion restored. To support tliis demand a force under Colonel 
Ochterlony was moved towards tho frontier, and on February 18th, 

1809, tho troops luachod Ludhiana and took up a position there. If 
is matter of h'story how Ranjft Singh finally yielded to all our 
demandsandonterodintothotroaty of 25th Api'in809, by whio'h 
ho and his dependents woro allo\vcd to retain all torritoiy on our 
side of tho Sutlej acquired in 1806 and 1807. Tho occupation of 
Ludhiana as a militaiy outpost was intended to be temporary only ; 
but the troops wore never withdrawn. Wo had by the trenty taken 
under our protection aR tho Ois-Sutloj chiefs, except those who had 
boon brought into the country by Ranjft Singh ; and tho mauiige- 
mont of our ooncoms with them required tho presence of a Political 
Agent and a force at this point. 
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General Ocliterlony held political charge at Ludliiana from 1809 
to 1815, and was succeeded by Captain Murray, after whom came 
Sir Claude Wade. (1823-38) Sir D. Ochterlony and Sir 0. Wade had 
the full powers of agents, but otheiwise the post was held by an 
assistant. It was General Ochterlony who gave the fort its present 
form and Banjit Singh set up that of Phillour to face' it after the 
conclusion of the treaty of 1809. In 1835 Kaja Sangat Singh of 
Jind died, and with him the direct line of the house failed. Tho 
escheat of the Jind territory, or at least of all that Eanjit Singh 
had bestowed on Raja Bhag Singh, was claimed by the former j but it 
was finally decided that Sariip Singh, a collateral of the late Raja, 
should succeed to the ancient possessions held by Raja Gajpat Smgh 
and that all subsequent acquisitions should escheat to the British 
GoTemment unless they h^ been granted by the Mahdi’aja after 
the treaty of 1809 (” Punjab Rajas,” p. 34, et teg). By this decision 
we acquired upward of 80 villages round Ludmiina and Bassian, 
irith a revenue of about Bs. 1,00,000 ; and these formed the nucleus 
of the present District, the administration being earned on for the 
next ten years by the Assistant Political Agents at Ludhiana, a list 
of whom win be found at p. 306 of the Punjab Rajas, and also in 
para. 35 of the Settlement Report by Mi*. Davidson. 

Eanjit Singh died in 1839, and his death was followed by six 
yeara of msorder. It would be out of place here to give a detailed 
account of the circumstances which led to the outbreak of the first 
Sikh war; but a short notice of our position south of the Sutlej is 
necessary, as the neighbourhood of Ludhiana was the scene of part of 
the struggle between us and the Khalsa army, and the position ivtis 
throughout of the first importance. Up to 1838 Ludhiana was our only 
outpost on the Punjab frontier ; but in that year a large force was 
assembled at Ferozepore for the invasion of Afghanis^, and that 
place threw Ludhiana into the shade, being within easier reach of 
Lahore. Ferozepore and the territory round it had lapsed to us on 
the death of Rlni Lachman Kaur in 1835, and about 1838 Sii’ George 
Clerk, the Governor-Genei’al's Agent at tfmballa, built the residency 
at Bassian, a point from which communications could readily be 
maintained and control exercised ovei’ the Phulkian chiefs. On the 
withdrawal of tho army from Afghanistan in 1842 oui* position 
in the Gis-Sutlej territory west of UmbaUa was tins— We had 
two patches of territory on the Sutlej in the neighbourhood of 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore, which were completely isolated, and 
surrounded by the possessions of the Lahore Darbar and its 
feudutor'es. Map Fo. IV accompanying the Revised Settlement 
Report shows the division of the country at the time between the 
various States and petty chiefs. 

In December 184<5 the Khdlsa army crossed tho Sutlej, and 
the first Sikh war commenced. The chief interest centres round 
Ferozepore, which was the main point of the Sikh attack j and &ere 
the bulk of our force collected, the troops for the most part marching 
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dived vM Bnssiaii, ^rhilo Ludliiima ivas loft vritli n mere ganison. CHAP.I,B 
But the positioinvfls not one likely to bo noglodctl, as it covered History, 
tbo coramnnicalions in our roar, and its imjioitinco was probably 
approcinted by llic Sikbs, for in Januaiy IS'IG tbeir general, Ran- Campaign!'^ 
jodli Singb Jlajftliia, created a diversion by appearing with an army 
at Pliillour and crossing tlie Snllej. His force consisted of 1 0,000 
infantiT, with 00 guns and some cavalry, llis presence on this side 
of the oulloj was fraught with the greatest danger to us, as in a 
struggle mth the Lahoi'o Sikhs we could at most oxjicct little better 
than neutrality from their co-religionists on this .side. The position 
of such chief.s as had torritnrios on l)oth sides of the Sutlej scarcely 
left them a choice. Xiliiil Singh, Ahlnwalia, tried to play a double 
^rao. His troop.s fought against us about Ferozeporo, and a con- 
sidoitible body of them joined Ranjodh Singh near Ijudhiiina while 
their master was profcs.'iing friendship to u-s, and saying that ho 
had no jwwor over them. The JAdwa chief, who.so hcad-quartor.s 
weiv at Ihadowil, and who had cvetything to lose by such conduct, 
ojx'iily wontovor to Ranjodli Singh wiiile ho was still on the Jullundur 
side of the river. Such was the weakness of the Ijudhiiina 
g.irri.son that ho was able Ijoforo crowing to bum a portion of the 
cantonments, and no attempt was made to bar tbo pas.sago of Ran- 
jodh Singh’s army which had onr communications at its mercy. 

Such a. state of nffair.s was not likely to last long; iind Sir llany 
Smith was soon de.sjKitched from Fcfozeporo with n force of about Action m 
4,000 men to kcej) open the luad to Ludhiana. On .Innuiiiy 20th ho Undoitii, 
re.mhed Jaginon, while R.anjodh Singh occupied Badowiil. Sir ITariy 
Smith’s object was to effect a junction with the Ludhiana gam’son 
without coming into colli.sion with the enemy, and ho accordingly 
attempted to pass to tho south of llicir jrasition. But his flank was 
atlfickod on Januaiy 2).%t by the Sikhs with groat violence near 
lladowill, and our troops, wearied with a long inaivli, were for some 
time in considei-ablo danger. 'Jlicy wore e.\lricntcd from tho position 
and hronght into Lndhiiin;i with n lo.s.s of 200 men and nearly the 
whole of the liaggage. This action was roost damaging to our prestige ; 

1ml its effects had scarcely time to lie felt bofoio "they wore otTneed by 
a comploto snccoss. On the 22nd Januniy, Ranjodh Singh moved 
to Bhnndri on the Siilloj whore lie was joined by some regular troops 
of the liiilioro army, his 'slrongth Iwing thus raised to 15,000 ; and 
hero lio romainwl (juiotly fora week, having, ns ho hoped, a clear 
lino of retreat, commanding tho road along the Sutlej botwoon 
I'orozoporo and Imdliiaim. Gcnornl Smiih was also roiiiforcod, and 
on tho 27tli .Inmimy marched against tho Sikhs. Ho found them 
posted in tho low land clo.so to tho Sutlej, with thoir right resting 
on the villngo of Bhnndri, on tho high hank, and thoir loft on 
Aliwill, clo-so to tho river. lili»st of Bhundri tho ridge, which soparatos 
the valley of tho Sutlej from the uplands, swoops inwards in a semi- 
circle crowned with villages at intervals for fivo or six miles, and 
leaves a wide open plain Iwtwoon it and the river. Across this plain 
tho British army on tho morning of January 28th moved to tho 
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attack, the capture of Aliwn], the key of the Sikh position being their 
first object. The Sikh guns were as usual well served ; but Aliwal 
was held by inferior troops who made a spiritless resistance. By 
the capture of Aliwal the Sikh left was turned, but round the village 
of Bhundri their right, composed of trained and enthusiastic Khalsa 
troops (Avitabile’s regiments) made a most determined stand, and 
the battle is still called by natives “the fight of Bhundri.” The 
most gallant part of the action was the charge by the 16th Lancers 
of the unbroken Sikh infantry, who received them in squares. Throe 
times the Sikhs were ridden over, but th^ at once rofomed on each 
occasion ; and it was not till the whole sfeength of our army was 
brought to bearthat they were at length compelled to turn. Tho 
Sikh troops were either driven across the livei', in which many were 
drowned, or dispersed over the uplands. Oiu' loss was considerable, 
amounting to 400 men killed and wounded. A tall monument, 
erected in the centre of the plain to the memory of those who fell, . 
marks the scene of the action. 

The battle of Aliwal cleared the upper Sutlej of our enemies, 
rendered our communications sure, and enabled Sir Hany Smith 
to join the amy of the lower Sutlej with his victorious force. On 
the 11th of February the crowning victory of Sobraon was won, and 
the first Sikh war ended. The abrogation of the treaty of 1809, 
and the annexation of all Lahore territory on this side of the rivei’, 
were its natural results; and it remained to settle accounts with the 
Cis-Sutlej chiefs who had either been in active opposition to us, or 
had withheld their assistance when it was most needed. The Ladwa 
chief forfeited all his possessions, and the Ahluwalia chief all those 
on this side, while the NabhaKaja lost one quarter of histerritoiy 
(for a detailed account of these transactions see “ Punjab Eiijas”). 
Those of the minor chiefs, who had not openly joined the enemy were 
maintained in their possessions as jagirdm, independent power 
being given only to the Phulkinn Eajfe and the Maler Kotla 
Nawabs. Where the chief had gone against us, his villages were 
confiscated. Prom these acquisitions was formed in 1847 the present 
Ludhiana District, after a trial of Badni as head-quarters for a short 
period. Trifling changes have since occurred; and the map above 
refeiTsd to shows whence the various parts of the District, as it is 
now constituted, were acquired, A full account of the treatment of 
the petty chiefs whose territories were not confiscated will be found 
at pages 186-200 of the “Punjab Eajas.” Police powers and the right 
to levy transit duties were taken away from them at once ; and, when 
the whole Punjab became ours in 1849, they lost all civil, criminal 
and fiscal jurisdiction, a cash demand being at the same time substitut- 
ed for their right to an undefined share of the produce. Thereafter 
they were” considered as no more than "ordinary subjects of the British.,. 
Government, in possession of .certain exceptional privileges.” A 
commutation was also fixed in place of the levies which the 
bound to furnish to the paramount power. 
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To tLe work of conquest succeeded that of settling oui’ new B. 

possessions. In passing wa may mention the calamity which Hijtoiy. 
occuiTed to the 50th British Ecg^ment shortly after its return to ' 
cantonments. It had suffered se\'erely in the battles about Peroze- ims to 
pore and by sickness during the campaign, and was enjoying a 
well-earned rest, when in a dust storm one of the principal barrack 
buildings fell, crushing to death 210 men, women and children. 

TVhen in 1849 the Punjab was annexed, Ludhiana ceased to be of 
importance ns a military station. The cantonments were finally 
abandoned in 1854, and the fort is now only garrisoned by half a 
company of Native Infantry. During the ten years succeeding the 
Sutlej campaign Ludhiana is to be pronounced happy as having no 
annals. The work of administration progressed and the resources of 
the country developed rapidly under the security given by our rule. A 
summary assessment in 1846-47 of the nerv acquisitions was followed 
in 1849:53 by a Regular Settlement of the whole District. Oirltiva- 
tion increased and trade began to flomish in consequence of the re- 
moval of the transit duties, and the improvement of communications. 

The following account of the events of 1 857 is taken from the The Untiny 
Punjab Mrrtiny Report. Mr. Ricketts Mid a most difficult pari to 
plaj'j and ably ffid he acquit himself. The town of Ludhiana command- 
ed the high road from Delhi to the Punjab. It stood on the bank 
of the Sutlej at the head of the bridge-of -boats connecting Hindustan 
with the Punjab Proper. It was filled with a dissolute, lawless 
mixed population of Kabul pensioners, Kashmiri shawl-workers, 

Gujars, Bairrias and other predatory races. There was a fort with- 
out Europeans to guard it, a city without regtrlar troops to restrain 
it, a district traver'sed by I'oads in every direction, joining the seven 
commercial towns whioh'form the emporia of its trade, and situated on 
a liver which for months in the year is a mei’e network of fordable 
creeks which could only bo guarded by a cordon of regular troops. 

Mr. Ricketts had for his Jail and traasuiy-guard a company of 
enemies in the shape of a detachment of the 3rd Native Infantry, 
and on the breaking out of the mutiny received another company of 
the same regiment. As there was no dependence to be placed upon 
these men he summoned the feudal chiefs and the independent States 
to send him koops. The chiefs of Nabha and Maler Kotla sent in 
their men, to whom the safety of the station was entnisted. De- 
tachments of these troops were likewise charged with the protection 
of the eight high roads that intersect the District, of the femes, 
the fords and the ghate. Tlie undisciplined Nabha ti’oops unfortu- 
nately failed Mr. Hioketts in his hem* of need. They would not 
follow the Jullundur mutineers j but this is not to be ascribed to any 
lukewarmness of their master. He was a staunch ally to us through- 
out. Other natives who materially aided the Deputy Commis- 
sioner were Mith Singh, Basant Singh, the Sultan chaudhris ; and 
of the Kabul pensioners the following, vis., Hassan Khan, AMnl 
Rahman, Saleh Mahomed, Shahpui' and Shahzada Sikandar. 
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CHAP. I,B. On May 15t]i Mr. Kicketts sent his treasure to Philloiir fort. 

History. D* placed under the charge of Mr. _ Thornton, Assistant Com- 
missioner, Trhose labom’ in connection ■with it ■^Tas greatly inci’eased 
by the necessity of having to go to and fro a distance of seven miles 
across the swoflen river on sudden and constant calls for money. 
At the same time Mr. Eickotts concentrated his police from ihe 
District at the station, adding by this movement 80 men to the force 
at his disposal for overa-vring the city. As a specimen of the ■vast 
amount cf miscellaneous work entailed upon District Officers 
generally during the mutiny, an extract from Mr. Eicketta’ report 
may be ^ven sho^wing what he was obliged to do 

" Supervision began to be exercised over the post office j every post 
without exception, till October, was opened and .«ortedby my assisiantsor 
myself, and great and endless -wero tbo irregnlarities : extra ammunition 
■was distributed fhioughout the District polioe ; supplies were nooumulaleil 
at the different encamping-grounds and lialting-placesj the prisoners wcie 
looked to and re-ironed; materials were collected for the bridge-of-bosts, 
and the repair of its appioachosj a Staff of artizans and labourers, and an 
increased guard of picked Sikhs, were posted there. Parties of .lilgirdtlri 
or contingent horse were posted at all the tshsils and thaniis, and along 
all the roads. Proclamalions of reward for the apprehension of deserters 
were promulgated, arms for the irregulars were escorted to Ferozepore 
through the deserting sepoys; Indies and children were sent out nf the 
station and across the Sutlej to Philloiir, wliere they Lad the advantiige 
of a place of refuge in the fort gan’isnnod by Europeans ; ourringn for 
the tranapoii of all kinds of army stores was collected ; the bullock tinin 
arrangements were taken in hand ; and the commi.ssariat for Enropenn 
detachments passing through the executive in both these depnitnients 
devolved, under existing circumstances, on the District Officer, until at a 
subsequent date the ti.nnsport semoe was separately oigaiiized; also 
Bopervision was instituted over all dealers in sulphur and lend and vendors 
of caps ; a system of passports for all t ravellers was instituted. Hit dnsttinis 
supposed to be tainted were weeded out of all deparlments. llio fort, 
after it was kindly vacated by the mutineers, was emptied of all its 
munitions of war, which were sent to Delhi ; it was provisioned in oaso 
its defence became essential, which was foituiiately unnecessary, as its well 
supplies no drinkable water; and it was placed in soine sort of repair. A 
legiment of Sikhs was raised, in which all furlough men belonging to the 
district and on leave from flieir regiments were incorporated. Hoi sea 
were oolleoted for service at Delhi; 200 men were laised for Hodson’e 
Horse, 80 old Sikh gohiDdSzea (or artillerymen) survivors from Sobraon, 
Were enlisted for serv co before Delhi ; 500 or 600 Sikhs and Mazbis were 
enrolled as pioneers ; 2.80 (I tliink) dooly-bearers were engaged and sent 
to Delhi for iho transport seivioe; 200 men were raised for the North- 
tVestern Piovinces Police battalion. The men on furlough from the 
Ferozepore and LndhiAna Sikh regiments were formed, to the number of 
140 or (thereabouts), into one body, were armed and sent down tn the 
Mnzaffamagar District, where they nie still watching tin* Hohilkiind 
rebels. Estimntes were feirmod of the amount of cattle available for 
provisions for tbo vast iuertase of European t'.oops ; and, lastly, the 
manufacturing classes in the town were set to work at sand-bags for D, Ihi, 
at tent-cloth (of which 800,000 yards were made for tents for European 
troops), and on saddles for horse aitillery ; artizans wore fninislied 
for the aagatiines at Ferozepore and Phillour, and masons and carpen- 
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tersfor (lie new European bnrrnoke in course of oonslruction in the CHAP. I, B. 
hill stations; and so on, in various wajs which have escaped my notes 
mid my memory. The internal resources of the district were brought into 
play to meet the demands of the times, whilst the spirit of the people was The Mutiny 
taken advantage of to commit them to the quarrel against the common 
enemy, and the various subordinate oQicial departments were roused hy 
rewards freely given, and by punishments, sliarp and severe, to lend their 
co-operation.” 

Mr. Eicketts, Lieutenant Yorke, and Captains Cox (Her 
Majesty’s 53rd) and Campbell niglifly patrolled the streets of tlio 
0 % at any time bottvoen 10 p.m. and 2 a.m. Captain IficoUs, 

Assistant Commissioner, was entrusted with the duty of forming a 
Sikb regiment wbicb tie Chief Commissioner ordered to be raised. 

But the event which must call into prominent notice the bad 
qualities of Lndhiana and the excellence of its oflBcers Avas the 
transit of the Jnllnndnr mutineei's on the 8bh June. A short time 
previous to the rirrival of the mutineers, Mr. Eicketts had received 
information that all the armouim and fnrbisliei-s of the city were 
plying a most profitable trade. This could be for no good purpose. 

JIo I’csolved to disam tho city on tiic first opportunity. Ono pre- 
sented itself Avhon Major Coko’s corps, tho 1st Punjab Infantry, 
reached Ludhiiina on its way to Delhi. At dawn on tho 20th June, on 
tho inhabitants issuing from their homes, they formd themselves con- 
fronted at every strert-crossing, at every market place, by bands of 
these ferocious Avan-iors, and sent back to tbeir homes. Bodies of police 
under European officers entered each house and took the arms conceal- 
ed therein. Eleven cai-tloadsof armsAvere thus discoA^ered and seized, 

Tho inhabifcints had shoAvn tho animus AA'hich had prompted them, 
in accumulating those arms by joining tho Jirllundur mirtincors on 
their passage through a foA\' days pr-ovious, by birrning tho church 
arrd the mission, by pillaging tho missiorr-housos, by aiding the 
mutineer's to mount heavy ordnanco on tho fori; AA'lrich tho mutinous 
fir'd had delivered up, by supplying them with food and Avater, and 
by pointing oirt tho residences of Government officers for plunder 
and destnretion. This pillago could not bo provonted by the civil 
authorities. News of tho JuUnndur mutiny did not roach them till 
11 hoiu’s after it took place, Avheii tho mutineer's Aver'O already cross- 
ing tho river', and had joined tho 3rd Nath^e Infantry at Plrillour. 

Mr. Eicketts promptly went out to eircounter tho mutineers, searoli- 
ed for them all day, and came rrpon them after nightfall. His 
auxiliaries fled ; his solo sirpportor's Avoro a detachment of Captain 
Eothney’s corps, tho 4th Sikhs, under Lieutenant TiHUiams, Avho 
Avas sovoroly Avoundod; ho had to Avork a gun with Iris OAvn hands 
until his ammunition ran out, and then Avas obliged r'ohtctantly to 
retreat. At Jullirrrdur arrd Ludhiiina, as in very many other places, 
tho rebels had outAvitted themselves. In their eager hurry to oseapo 
from .luUundur, llicy took Irlank cai'tridges and loft the balled car- 
tridges behind. Thiey arrived at Lirdhiitna, and rir the height of 
heir triumph at occupying the fort found, to their dismay, that it 
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CHAP. I, B. contfiined Tflst stoves of guns find powder, but no sliot. They W 
History. ^“'0 even musket balls. To remain was useless. 

The Mnf svacuated Ludbiiina and veticbed Delhi in safety, owing to tlio 
( 1867 ), ” weakness of the pursuit wbicb wuis made by the military from 
Jullundur, However Ludbiiuia was saved. The grand trunk ro.ad 
remained in our pow'cr. None suffered eventually from the riot 
except the Hotel's themselves and the city which harboured them, 
Tivent^'-two of the plunderers were hanged the next dfiy, and the 
city was fined Rs. 55,294. 

Of this measm'e Sii' R. Montgomery wrote : 

The proposal to levy this fine emanatcil from Mr. Bidcotls liimsolf. 
]t met my cordial approval, and has been sanoiioncd by the Cliief Com* 
missioner. 1 consider it one of the most masterly strokes of policy of iho 
whole Punjab. The principle is well understood by the people, that when 
any members of a community disgrace llieniselvcs by violent encroach- 
meats on tlia rights of others, the whole community to wliioli they belong 
atones for their guilt by pecuuiiuy compensaiion to the sufferers, and by 
a fine to Goveniinent for its outraged authority, In this enso it produced 
the most strikingly beneficial efl'ocls. It quieted not only Lndhiilna, bat 
all the six market towns of the Distiict. Itinspiied a snlntsry dread of 
Government, which was so manifestly inclined to bold its own and care fur 
neither prince, peasant nor mutineer. Compensation was made to all the 
suffereis to the fall extent of their losses, leaving a small balance which will 
nearly cover the loss to Government property," 

Mer the display of such tm animus by the rabble of Ludhiiina 
and its neighbom’bood, it was necessary to put it out of their power 
ever to display it again. To this end, all native honses ■within 800 
yards of the fort were levelled, and the G-ujar population turned out 
to the lowlands b^ond the city. The Giijars of the whole district 
were disarmed, but not tie Jats, as their subsequent co-ojreration 
with the British Goveroment was reasonably to Ixi expected from tho 
good feeling they had already shown. The Gii jars wrore also deprived 
of their boats, and inflated skins (for crossing the river) woiu made 
conti'aband amongst them. The low Eindustilnf population swai'ming • 
in the old cantonment ■was dispersed and sent home. 

Paiticular instances of sedition ccciuTed besides tho great 
ebullition on June 8tb. A fanatical Gdjar Maulvi, after proaebiug 
sedition for some time, went off to Delhi. One or two of the lAlnd 
pensionei’s (descendants of Slrih Shiijn) followed his example. The 
3rd Native Infantiy, before they left, were also kno 7 vn to ho 
firebrands, but nothing could be proved against them. The Hindu 

climdns ■were, as a body, timid and InkmvM’m in our cause. On the 
other hand, instances of good feeling were also manifested. Ram 
Singh,_one of tae Hindu cliaadris (or headmen), ■was an honourable 
exception to his class. He was ew active in laying in supplies, 
and at a very critical time advanced nearly Rs. 3,000 foi’ the public 
scrrice. The Jats of tho Raikot ilidna when informed of the 
mutinies ait I'erozepoi’e and Jnllunduf, set themselves to watch all 
the roads and wells ivith the aim of seizing stragglers. It wore an 
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endless task to enumerate all tlio instances of good and bad feeling 
among the people of tills district. Tho outline hero furnished will 
show tbe difficulties that tho distiiot officers had to battle ivith, and 
tho enorg)’ witli which they mot them. Tho Muhammadan Giljars 
of tho B£t are tho only people who appear to have shown any 
disaffection, but it is in tho nature of this tribe to be discontented. 
ITio Hindu Jats, who form tho mass of the population, could have 
nothing in common with the mutincons, and wore steadfastly loyal 
to us. Kota single instance of disturbance in any part of the 
district, save in tho town of Ludhiana, is recorded. 

The only event left to chronicle is tho “ mad attempt ” by tho 
Kdkas in 1872. An account of tho rise of this sect will bo found in 
the next chapter. Q’ho precoedings of Eiim Singh’s followers had 
caused anxiety to Government for many years, and special precautions 
wei'e from time to time taken to prevent largo gatherings of them. 
Small disturbances occurred at tho religious fairs hero and there • 
and in 1870 “butcher” murdore wore committed in one or two 
places, tho rage of tho Kiikas being directed against tho k-illors of 
kine. On tho 13th .lanuary 1872 there was a mooting of Kiikas 
at Bhaini, and a gang of about 1 50 of these, after working themselves 
up into a state of religious frenzy, started off under tho leadership 
of two Jats of Sakraundi in Patiiila tonitoiy. Bum Singh 
informed tho police of their intention to do some mischief, saying 
that ho had no conkol over them, but it was considered sufficient to 
sec them out of our tonitoiy. They wore aimed witii axes, sticks, 
&c., only, and are said to have declared that tho town of Mnlor Kotla 
would bo tho object of their attack. They went to Paol in Patiiila 
territory without causing any disturbance, and re-appeared next day 
near to Malaudli, tho seat of Sirdiir Badan Singh, on which they 
made a sudden onset irith tho idea, probably, of getting arms and 
money. They are said to havo ivanted the Sirdiir to lead thorn. In 
this attack tw'O mon wore Hllcd on each sfde and a few wounded 
and tho gang succeeded in securing three liorsos, ono gun and ono 
sword. Ko one joined them nn 3 'wliore on their march, and they 
never numbered raoro than 160 mon at tho outsido. They no.\t 
praeeoded to Kotla, whieh is nine miles distant from Malnudh, and 
on the morning of tlio 15th made a sudden attack on tho palach and 
treasury of tho Kawib; but woro drivon off when tho ICotIa guards 
had recovered fi-om tlioir surprise, and pursued to Burr in tho 
Patiiila territory, where to tho numbon of 68 they suiTondorod to tho 
Patiiila authorities. At Malaudh and Kotla they had killed 10 ihou 
and wounded 17, while their own loss bad been 9 killed and 38 
wounded. On getting nows of tho attacks on Malaudh and Kotla 
Mr. Cowan, tho Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiiina, started for the 
lattei’ place, and telogniphcd for troops, which arrived soon after, 
hlr. Cowan executed by blowing from guns at Kotla 49 of tho 
captured mon, and tho others wore tried by tho Commissioner 
(Mr. Porsyth) and executed on iho following day, Ibus ended tho 
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Tlio Jlotiay 
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outbreak. 
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CH^I, B. Kiika outbreak of 1872. If the Kilkas over bad any pkns fon 
History, rising they must have been completely upset by these insane 
The KAktt Small tody of fanatics, mshing about the country 

outbreak, armed with sticks and axes. The people of the village,? thraugli 
which they passed appear to have been soaind by them, and the 
inhabitants of Eurr, where they were captuind, doseiM M' 
houses in a body on the approach of the band. Of course Earn 
Singh and his doctrines were responsible for what happened; and he 
had become a danger to the State, as similar disturbances might be 
created at any time by his follower’s. Eiim Singh was at once 
deported to Rangoon and remained a State pi’isoner till his death 
in 1886. 


The Foi't at Ludhiana which was the last I'elio of the old 
cantonment was garrisoned until 1903 by a company of Ifative 
Infantry, under the command firet of a British and latterly of a 
Native Officer. In 1903, however, it rvas evacuated by the ti’oops 
and handed ovm’ to the CM authorities.**' 


Distrioli 

Officen, 


To 


From 

To 

I3th June 

Mr. Thomas ... 

Octr, 1867 

Oncmeutli, 

1649 

„ Tolbort 

188] 

Bitto, 

ISth June 
1850. 

„ C. P, Elliott .. 

1867 

3Ut llarcb 
186II. 

About three 

Capt. B. r, Gnrdou 

let April 

inb Octr. 

moutbs. 

186! 

1869, 

About tvo 

Col. B. Elliott .. 

18th Octr 

16th July 

mootfas, 


186! 

1670. 

Jany. 1854. 

„ Unme ... 

16tU July 
1870 
Ootr. 1870 

iMDinDatha. 

About one 

Mr. 0. W.Coirun 

Jnny. 1872. 

montfa. 

Co], P. Moxirell ... 

1872 

Afoirdays. 


Mr. 0. W. Coiron... 

1872 

Bnd'ilaccli 

1872. 

Judo 1656, 

Major Forsone ... 

1872 

Beptr.’l867. 

Capt. 0. Beadon ... 

April 1872 

28tb Octr. 
1872. 

i; 

a 

), G. 0, Young 

26tli Ootr, 
1872 

March 1873. 


u B. T.U.Luug 

1873 

One niontb. 

«« 

Uaj, E, F, uurdon 

April 1873 

31b( Motob 

1877. ' 

M. 

Mr. G. M, Ogilrio 

1877 

... 

7th Uaroh 

Capt. C. E, Mao- 

1877 

18tli AocQSt 

1862, 

pherson. 


1877. 

July 1862. 

Mr.O.E.WakeJield 

13th Augt. 

10th Febr. 

<•« * 


1877. 

1881. 

Slet Uay 

„ F, n. 0, Bullock 

10th Fehy. 

SOth Au£U 

1867. 

1861. 

1881. 

OoezsoBtfa, 

1, 0, F, Bird ... 

20th „ 

24tfa Octr 

i7tli Octr, 



1881. 

.1867. 

1 , G. E, WakeSeld 

24tli Ootr, 

22nd Foby. 



1881, 

1887, 




From 


CspL H. UakriuB 

Ur. George Camp- 
hell. 

„ Udirard BranS- 
nth. 

I, J. WodSerbum 

Uaj. F, Goldnoy 
Ur, n, Brcretoo 
Capt, Frazer 

Ur, B. BnretoD ... 
,1 Feadoll Thomp- 
eon. 

„ Nieheli ... 

,1 Klekette 
,, Thomas ... 

„ Bioketts 
„ 0. F, Elliott ... 
„ Simpsoe 
„ S. Hogg 
Capt. UaoNeil ... 

„ DuTies 
„ UeoNeil 
Ur. O.r. Elliott,.. 

Capt. Uillac 
,, Faake 


isrej 

14tli June 
1849 
1851] 

1860| 


1857 


Octr. 1856 
May 1868 
7th March 


1867 


0) Scelettu Ko. 1456 M, W.. dated Wtli of May 1003, from Under Soorotary to Gorern- 
niGst of Ihuio, UiliUry DeparbBitntp to tbo L!oiifc.*(}6DeraI CoinTn&&ding (fa* Porcosi PoBiafa 
ana letter flo. 2017 datoa ebb of Jane 1P08, from Secretary (o Gownuaent Poniafa. Pnblio 
>7orkBD^tmest,toth8SopetiQteaaii)g£n^Dicrp3raGtrolo, 
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Name. 

From 

To 

Ur. 6. 0. Walker 



22nd Feby. 1567 

8th Norr, 1887. 

Lt,.Col. W. J. Parker ... 



8th Norr. 1887 

6th Jane 1889. 

Ur. B. C. Oockson 



Gtb Jane 1869 

loth Septr. 1889. 

Lt..Onl. W. J. Parker ... 



10th Septr. 1889 

22ad Feby, 1890, 

Ur. 0. Hoghs 



22nd Feby. 1890 „• 

12(h Deor. 1890. 

„ W Ckeiris 



12th Deer. 1890 

16th Septr. 1891. 

„ J. 0. Broivn 



loth 8eptr. 1801... 

28tb Uarrh 1892, 

„ J. G. U. Benaie 



28th March 1892 

8th Derr. 1892. 

„ 0. P. Egertoa ... 



6tb Deer. 1892 

16th Jany, 1698. 

Uaj. P. W. Egerton 



16th Jany. 1893 

16th July 1894. 

Ur. H. A. Bose 

•ta 


16th Joly 1894 . 

30th Aagt. 1894. 

lift]. P, W.'Epferton 



30lh Angt, 1894 

24tli ISorr. 1S94. 

Ur. T. J. Kenoedy 



24th Norr, 1894. 

22nd Feby. 1895. 

„ H. A. Bose 



22nd Feby, 1395 

6th Uay 1896. 

„ 0. H Atkioe 

..a 

aai 

6th Uay 1896 

5th Angt, 1696, 

„ B. A. Bose 

aat 


SthAagt.l89R 

'A4th An^. 1897. 

Cs H. Atkina 

.. 

eaa 

24th Angt. 1897... ... 

28th Septr. 1S97. 

„ H. A. Bose 



28th Septr. 1897 

let April 1898. 

,1 W. A, LeSossigiiol ... 

sea 


let April 1898 

7th Jaae 1899, 

Cspt. B. 0. Bee 

..a 


7th Jose 1899 

6th Septr. 1890. 

Ur. W. A. LeBossigncI ... 

i«l 

«*« 

6th Septr, 1896 

1st Jane 1900. 

„ S. Wilberforce 


»*a 

1st Jose 1900 ... 

25th Jnne 1900. 

„ W. A. LeSossignel ... 


•«s 

25th Jane 1900 

loth April 1901, 

niscan Tek Ohand 



10th April 1901 

10th Octr. 16UI. 

Ur, W. A. LeBossigaol ... 


STS 

10th Ootr. 1901 

2Gth Usreh 1992. 

„ J. G, Silcock .„ 

tu 


26th March 1902 

16th Jnly 1902. 

„ 0, P. Usbome 



16th Jsly 1902 

I7th Septr. 1902. 

'Capiftin H. 8. Fos-Strangmija 

as. 

17th Septr. 1902 

To dale. 


The District practically assmned its present dimensions in 1850, 
The first portion conasted of the estates belonging to Jind -vyhich 
lapsed in 1835, on the death of Baja Sangat Sin^h. These estates 
included LudhMna itself and 84 villages, yielding a revenue of 
Es. 98,229. 

On the termination of the Sutlej campaign the whole of the 
Lahore and Kapurthala territories on this side of the river were 
confiscated, together with one-quarter of the possessions of the 
Nabha Baja, and the whole of those of the LMwa chief. In 
1849, on the annexation of the Punjab, the territories of the petty 
sirdars and confederacies, who had been under our protection since 
1808, -but had enjoyed a sort of independence, were incorporated 
in the Ludhiana Dirtrict as jdgin. 

Prom the time of the constitution of the District up to 1866, it 
was divided into four ialisils. Tahsils Samrala (called at one ti"*? 
Sarai Lashkari Khan), Ludhiana, Pakhowal and Jagraon; but in 
1866 the Pakhowal Tahsfl was broken up, and a few villages added 
to Jagi’aon, while most of them were attached to Ludhiana. There 
are now three tahsfls, with head-quarters at Ludhiana, Samrala 
and Jagraon, 

Ludhiana tahsiT has a larger revenue than nearly half of the 
Districts in the Province, and from a glance at the map it would 
■appear as if the grouping of the villages was very awkward, those 
of the Jangal lying much nearer to Jagraon than to Ludhi&a. 
But the whole of the Malaudh paryaua which includes the villages 
about Malaudh and also the deteohed ones referred to above, is, with 
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the exception of t^ivo ov three villngeB eesigned to other jdp'ddn 
held mjdgir by the Malaudh family. 


The four old tahsfls comprised tho folloTring jJArjaiias 


Tebdl. 

Pargana. 

Tahsil. 

Pargann 


rUnedpDr. 

Bharigacli, 


rUtdian, 

Ludhiana 

Dihha. 

Sinahtril, 

LudhiAna. 

Eamraln 

j Bahlaipar, 

C Khanna, 


Kdrpar, 


1 Bhnndri, 


r AUilRarh, 

1 OtMiai. 

Jagraon 

1 Jagrdon. 

{ Sidhirin, 

Fakhanil 

•! Pakhon'il. 

1 Oongrana. 
l^ilalandh. 

1 Shraddi. 
LHatar. 






On the abolition of Pakhowal tahsil, the pargams of Palchowiil, 
Gungrana and Malaudh were added to Ludhiana, and those of 
Akdlgarh and Bassian to Jagrnon. 

At annexation the countiy was found to be divided into ildlM, 
or gi'oups of villages each held by a chief; and at the Regular 
Settlement tliese were doubled up in some places, and in others 
preserved as separate jwrpifls, with a very unequal result, Thus 
Khanna pargam contains 118 villages, and has a revenue of 
Rs. 1,79,969 ; while TJmedpur has 12 villages, and pays Rs. 14,414 
revenvre. These pargams were retained in the last Settlement. 

The District has few monuments of antiquity. The notice of 
the Hindu peiiod at the commencement of this chapter contains such 
information as is available about ■ the mound of Simet and the ruins 
of Machhiwaw, the only two asceitained rehes of early Hindu times. 
There are also mounds at several other places ; but they generally 
mark the site of a parent village from which those about have taken 
their origin. Thus between Gujanval and Phallemil the mound of 
jfaiabad marks the first settlement of the Garewais. Thera are a 
number of mosques and other Muhammadan monuments, none of 
any great importance. The oldest and most interesting is a build- 
ing Msembling a mosque two miles east of Sohiina. It is said to have 
been built by Muhammad of Ghorin 1191 A.D , as he encamped on 
this spot after takp^ Bhatinda and was told in a dream to build it. 
It is cahedBlhr after a/ojir who lived there in the middle of the 
eighteen century. The mosque of Mihr Ali Shah in Machhiwara 
WM built by the lady Pateh Malik in the reign of Sikandar Lodi 
(1617 A.D.), and the 6ani-i-Shahidnn or place of martyrs yest of 
^he same town is a disused graveyai’d where it is prpbable tlwit those 
who fell in the battle of laohhiwara (1586 A. D.) were buried. 

Of the five tombs at Ludhiana mentioned in Chapter IV, that 
of Sayyid Ali Samast contains a mosque dated 1570 A. D. and 
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two tombs, one of whick ivas probably built in the time of the CHAP.i,B. 
Tugblaqs ; and the Khangah of Shah Kutb west of the Phillaur 
road is known to have been standing for the last 600 years. The 
Idgah and the Maqbara of Rai Piroz at Hatiir are said to date 
from the time of Humaytin, and the Maqbaras of Husain Khan in 
Bablolpnr and of bis son Hawab Bahadur E3aan, the mosque of 
Barkhurdar Khan at Hatdr, and the Maqbara of Shah Diwan at 
Tihnra are all said to be of Akbar’stime; the Maqbara of Shah Ishq 
also at Tihiira is not dated. Under Jahan^'r and Shdh Jahan the high 
road from Delhi to Lahore was laid out with miims at every two 
ios; of these there are still standing one about a mile east of 
Lu^iiina, and another some two miles further east ; one near 
Sahnewal, one near the sarat of Lashkaid Khan and ono near Eaj- 
piitan : they are all in good preservation. 

Of the royal sams which were established every sixth or 
soventh hos, that at Ludhiana has long since disappeared, that at 
Doraha is in Patiala territoiy, while that of Lashkari Khiin, about seven 
miles on this aide of Khanna, is a magnificent building in very good 
preservation. The inscription tolls as that it was built by Lashkari 
Kba n in the reign of Aurangzeb. It is now seldom used by travel- 
lers since the Railway wiis opened. The sarai at Khnnna is now 
part of the town ; but the ivalls aro entire. There are a large num- 
ber of mosques and tombs of Shah Jahiin’s time, especially at Bahlolpiu’ 
where there are no less than five, of which, the Maqbara of Akiwal 
Khan Sdbadnr of the Dokkhan, and tho bungalow of Mmdiir Khiin 
are tho most mtorosting. Also belonging to Shah Jahiin’s reign aro 
the mosque of Azmat Khiin at Hatiir, and that of Rahson. The 
Lashkari sarai above mentioned, and tho Shaikhonwtili mosque at 
Ludhiiina, belong to tho time of Aiwangaob. Among tho later or 
undated Muliammadan monuments may bo noticed the shrine of 
Sulaimdn Shdh Ghishti at Ludhiana. 

There are few Hindu temples of interest. The oldest is the 
math of Nikka Mai at Hatiir which was in existence in the reign of 
Humiiynn : there is a temple of Mari Guga at Chhapir, built at the 
beginning of tho niiioteonth century, where a groat fair is held 
annually. 

There are the remains of Sikh forts at Liilton, 7 miles south- 
east of Ludhiana, and at Ganjnina, 16 miles south of Ludhiiina. 

There is a Sikh temple at MSchhiwara, tho Gmudwarii of tho Guru 
Sahib, built by Sodhi Kann Singh to commemorate a visit of Guru 
Govind Singh ; tho palace of the. Sodhi's at Maohhiwiira is now 
quite a ruin. The ruined bdoU at Kanech, which is said to havo 
possessed several underground rooms {ialilchma), is also a relic 
of the Sildis. Another building commemorative of a visit of 
Govind Singh is the Gurudwiira at Lamma, 
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CHAP'iiC' Section C'"“Popiilaitioii‘ 

Population. Omn® to the absence of hills or large areas of uncultoahlo 
0 ,n.ity. waste Ludhiana stands high among the Districts of the Punjab 
faiu \ 0 i in respect of density of total population on total area, there king 
468 sU to the squai-e mile, and tlii,s figure is oriy exceeded by 
five Districts. But in its density on the cultivated area Ludinana 
only stands 12tli, with 560 persons to the scpiai-o mile of 
cultivation, amoiigtho Pimjab Distiicts. Excluding the population 
of the toTOS, the pressure of the rural popidation also is no 
high, and it stands 14th in the list mth only 488 persons to tk 
sqwe mile of cultivation and 458 to the square mile of culturaWs 

area. 

Dewityby Tlie population and density of each ,S 

T«isitj. ^ — margin, the density_ being that 

of the total population on the 

i. Ml 1 


Tabtil. 

ropalation 

1901. 

Beosity. 

SanriU .<• 

154,995 

5396 

I/udbiiim 

933,337 

48S' 

Jagrioii 

184,763 

4431 

1 


UJ. UIXW WWW** if 1. 

total area. It will be seen tkt 
Saimala is far more densely 
populated than the rest of the 
District, and it is one of the 

twenty most densely populated 

Tahsils in the Province, in spite 

of a decrease of tourteen persons to the square mile since 1891. 

In this connection the following remarks of Uio Settlement 
Collector imtten in 1883 are still of interest:—- 


Demity. “The number of persons per square mile is 450 on total area 
o<irAo*j,nd 548 on cultivation (M acres of cultivation a head), these 
wr, s, B., jjgjjjg ivorkod out on the area as suiweyed in 1879-80 and 

the Census of 1881. But the bare figures give us no mformation 
on the point wliich is of greatest importance, the pressure of popula- 
tion on the land; and we are driven to consider that constantly 
recurring problem of the classification, with a view to determine 
what proportion actually depends on agriculture. I have set down 
the urban population at 83,052 ; but in the case of each of the towns 
there is a large area attached and belonging to residents, Tims 
the area of Baikot is larger tlinn that of any village in the District 
except one ; and it would have, if there were no town, a village 
population of 4,000 to 5,000. So, too, Ludhiana and Jagraon have 
a number of separate viBago areas attached to them, the agricul- 
tural population living inside the towns. I calculate tliat the town 
population proper does certainly not exceed 60,000. We are (hen 
left with a rural population of 558,835 ; but this does not put us 
far on o,ur way. Combination of occupations is the rule amongst 
the non-proprietary population, and the recent Census comd 
scarcely have been expected to give us a classification that could be 
relied on to show how much of this mal population should beset 
down as depending on agrieulture, and how much on trade ^ 
manufacture. Indeed, such an arrangement is not possible with a 
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society so constituted as that we have to deal with here. The d 
whole rural population may be said in a sense to be supported by . opulation. 
the land, each ’^age being for most purposes a sepamte community. 

All the implements of agricultiu’e, the materials and furniture 
of the houses, with most of the oi-dinary clothing, are produced in 
the village ; and only a few articles of limiry, such as brass-dishes, 
wedding clothes, &c., are purchased in the towns. The occupa- 
tions of the various classes in the villages hang together, no that 
they cannot well be separated. Tims the menial classes {tarklmt, 
loMri cknmdr) arc really the servants of the cultivator, helping him 
in his work by making and repairing his implements, and receiving 
as their wages a share of the produce. They do little work for 
outsiders; and they very often combine with their hereditary 
occupation that of agriculture. Even the shop-keepers, who are 
not a numerous class in most tillages, and occupy a very inferior 
position, being mostly of the Un tel hechm class (soirers of salt and 
oil), are only assistants to the cultivators, supplying them with 
salt and such necessaries as they cannot giw or make for them- 
selves. lYe might say that the whole population, after deducting 
that properly belonging to the towns and subsisting by manufactures 
and industries quite separate from agriculture, depends on the soil; 
and I think that any attempt to determine wlmt proportion of it is 
supported solely by agriculture must bo mere conjecture. Tlio 
density of the rural population calculated in this manner is 490 
per square mile of cultivation, or 1'3 acres cultivated per head. 

It varies groatly, ns was to ho e.vpccted, according to the agricul- 
ture of the District. Thus in the rich Saranila Bet, where the soil 
is very fertile and much of it yields two crops in the yea”, the in- 
cidence is 600 ; and in the Upper Dhiiia Circle of the same tahsil, 
where 40 percent, of the cultivation is irrigated, it is 660 ; while 

— in the sandy Lower Dhiiia tract, 

Porfons ppr »qnwo iust ovci’ the Bet, itis only 
mile cnitirotp Jangol Circle 

Qjg of Ludhiiinn, nith a rainfall of 
MO 17 inches and no irrigation, it 
is 318. The details of the three 

== must thickly populated tracts 

of the District arc shown in the margin. 

“ The.se proportions ara as high as in most of the highly culti- 
vated tracts of the Province, although they arc much below those 
of some parts of Hoshiiupur and Jullundur, There can be no 
donbt that in places ihcrc is to some extent a pressure of popula- 
tion, especially in tho tracts named and in tho eastern parts of 
Ludhiana Tahsil Bet and uplands. Tin's nrossure is not universal, 
but shows itself in the older and larger villnges whore tho process 
of subdivision of land has been going on longest. It is just in 
these very tracts where the cultivation is most elaborate, that the 
people are most tied down to teir villages. Very few men of 
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the Samrala Tahsil will bo found in soiwice. IVom his birth tio 
agiioulturist is bound to the land, which requires his every hoar; 
and the last thing he thinks of is seeking employment of any 
other sort. There is no emigration to speak of, and the direction 
in which the excess tries to find an outlet is better cultivation 
and the spread of iirigation. But for the latter of these capital 
is required, and this is what the cultiv:itor does not possess. 

“ As for distribution by houses and families, the custom in 
the villages is for each family to have a separate house, and it is 
very seldom that a house contains more than one family. An 
agricnltmist, ^ when he marries almost invariably sets up a sep.'irato 
house, and this is the practice amongst most non-ngrioulturists 
resident in villages, lie town returns show two families to each 
house, at all events in the city of Ludhiana. ’ This is prohably due 
to various causes, e.o., a whole serai being counted as one house. 
The poorer classes in cities are also in the habit of living several 
families together in one house.” 


The District contains 6 towns and 864 villages, and the 
population of the former is given in the 
margin. At the Census of 1901 all the 
towns showed an increase of population, 
except Hianna which had a nominal 
decrease of 39, on the figures of 1891. 
Even the unhealthy town of Mncliliiwora 
had an increase of 248 souls. Only 18 
per cent, of the population live in the 
towns. 


Toirn. 

Fopuktion 

1901. 

Lsdbiiliio. 

48,049 

Jniirioii 

18,760 


10,131 

llichbiiTAni 

5,688 

Elumiiii 

3,833 


The average potation of the village in this District is large, 
being 678 soids. The villages are generally built of sun-dried 
bricks, but in most will be found one or two houses of masoniy. 
In the ordinary Jat villages the houses are huddled together and 
open into narrow bye lanes, which after a dirty and tortuous course 
join the main thoroughfares. The lanes are seldom more than 
four or five feet wide. The only entrance to the village is by one 
or more gates whose number depends on the size of the village. 
All the people live inside except the cfiavim or other outcastes, 
who are admitted, and have their houses at a little distance apart 
or round the site, facing outwards. 

The gates are the property either of the whole village or of 
a subdivision of it (patti or fkila), each subdivision having in this 
ease its own. The form is the same in all cases. On each side of the 
roadway to a distance of twenty or thirty feet a mud platfonn, four 
or five feet in height is raised, and on these are verandahs closed on 
three sides, but open with piUara towards the road. The whole is 
rooted in (the verandahs and the roadway between them) and a 
very comfortable place of shelter formed, in which travellers rest 
and the people meet in the evening. There is sometimes very great 
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elaboration in these gates, and the different pedtis \nU Tie •with CHAP. I, a 
each other in architectural display. The style of gate is very popnlation. 
often a safe test of the condition of a village, but there are fe'w ^ 
now that have not towards the outside an arch of masonry work, ' 
covered ■with some sort of ornamental design. In a great many 
villages the gate is a most commodious strucliu’e of solid masoniy, 
which would cost in many cases a single jwWi as much as 
Es. 1,000 ; but everything, including labour, is generally subscribed, 
wood for beams, cowdung for burning lime, etc., and the only 
actual expenditure is on the pay of masons. It is on these gates 
principaBy that tlie architectuRil genius of the villages shows 
itself. The Settlement Officer saj's he has often found shelter fi’om 
a storm in a village gate amidst a crowd of natives, villagers and 
travellers, collected ivith the same object. 

The interior of a village is, as a rule, fairly clean ; it is outside BnrronnaingB 
that the filth collects. In tho eastern parts the cultivated fields 
come to ■within a few yaitls of the houses, leaving veiy little Vacant 
space. Bound the site is the usual road, and outside of this are 
generally small hedged enclosures (wdni or go/nv) in which the 
manure heaps are kept, and the women make the cowdung fuel. 

Tliese enclosures may lie together in a piece of the goeiv or waste 
land adjoining the site, or they may be between the fields and 
the read. Sometimes a proprietor is reluctantly compelled to 
devote a few square yards to this purpose The village ponds 
{tola) are the e.\'cavations from which the clay for building the 
■^lage have been dug out. They are used for purposes of 
ablution and for watering the cattle. Tlie diinking wells are 
generally inside the ■village. If a few pipal trees about the pond 
be added, we have a complete statement of the surroundings of an 
ordinarj’^ ■vill.'ige of the uplands in Samnila and eastern Ludhiana. 

Tliese eastern villages are, as a nde, of average size ; but the west siiesof ihr 
and especially in the Jagraon Tahsil .along the Perozepore border, vii. 
and in the Jang.'il, the ■villages are mudi larger, and the houses 
more spread out, land not being so valuable. Enclosures for 
cattle and cowdung fuel are thrown out all round, the lanes are 
much wider, and there is generally plenty of room round tlie site. 

The Muliammadan ^'illages of the Bet are generally 8m.aller than Mutiammo. 
those of the Ehaia, and the sites are more open and straggling. 

There are no gates, and entrance is possible at almost any point. “ ° ’ 
The takin takes the place of the gate in the Dluiia. This is situat- 
ed outside the village, generelly under the shade of a pilkMn tree 
and consists of a couple of roonis, built on one side of a mud 
platform tliree or four feet high. Travellers rest here ; and above 
aU the hulcka is kept going. The iakia is in charge of a fagir 
whose principal duty is to guard the Imkka and keep it alight. 

A rude mosque is often attached to the takin, ; and, if there is not 
one, the people pray in the tukia itself. Tliere is generally plenty 
of room round a Bet village, the land adjoining the site being 
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CE£A l,a often uncultivated ; and tie waras or enclosures are larger than 
Population, in the Dhaia. 

Growth ot Tlie population of the last foui- censuses is given in the margin. 
of Froin 1881-1891 the increase Tvas 29,887 or 
18S1 ™ 6)8,’s35 4-8 per cent. Prom 1891— 1901 it Tvas 24,375 

648,722 qf 3'8 per cent., and in the twenty years 

' ” 1881-1901, 54,262 or S-7 per cent. Taking 

the last decade it is noticeable that the increase is chiefly in tlie 
rural areas which claim 20,457 of the additional population, when 
we consider the inci'ease by Tahsils we find a striking contrast 
between Jagnion and Samma. Tlie former increased by 17,119 
persons, while Samvak decreased ly 3,984. Ludhiana Tahsil shows 
an increase of 7,322. These figures are explained in the case of 
Jagr^on by the increase in canal irrigation, and in Samnila partly 
by the emigration which its absence has produced, but still more 
by the epidemics of fever which have ravaged the population of its 
malarious riverain tract. 


The margin'll table shows the fluctuations in the population of 



TAn»L. 

Torat PopouTiott. 

percestaoe or since 1881, 
imun T . 

1881. 

18M. 

IDOl. 

1891 

on 

1881 

1901 of 

on Ludhidna 

Tahsil ,ex- 

Total for the District ... 

LudhiAna 

Jagrilon 

Saoiiala ... ... 

6ia83.i 

307,659 

168,787 

152,608 

648,722 

323,700 

166,252 

158,770 

673,097 

833,337 

184,765 

154,995 

+ 4'8 

+ 6'2 

+4-7 

+ 4-1 

eluding the 
■f3'8 town of 
+ 2'9 Ludhiana 
only showed 
an increase 
of 2-6 per 
cent., there 


having been a decrease in the Bet, where the soil is hard and has 
deteriorated since Settlement, though the falling off is far less 
marked and general than in the Samrala Bet which is notoriously 
unhealthy, the falling off in population becoming more and more 
marked as one approaches its eastern extremity. The result is that 
in spite of a slight increase in the urban population, Tabsil Samrala 
showed a decrease of 2'4 per cent, in the population of 1891. In 
Jagraon the increase of over 11 per cent, in 1901 was virtually 
confined to the rural population. 

Growth of The increase of population in 1881 was thus discussed by 
’’ gJS"' Walker 

ffotter, s. B., « the Census figures ns correct, we fin'l tlint there has been a 

steady incresse, which aiiiounted to 11 por cent, in the first thirteen years 
and to half that proportion in the nest thirteen, the rate o( increase having 
been the same in the towns as iu the rural population. No safe conclu' 
sions can of course be drawn from the figures nlono without consideration 
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of the oircomstances of the district at the various periods, and these I will CHAP. I, ft 
proceed to notice. When we annexed the country after the Sutlej 
campaign of 1845 we found it very fairly cnltiveted ; forour predecessors, ^ 
the Sikhs, had done their best to increase their rerennes by encouraging Gwwtli of 
agricnltnre j and all the States and chiefs were under our own protection 
or that of Laliora Petty feuds were uncommon, and there was general 
pence. But the Sikh revenue system was what we should call oppressive ; 
and the rnle of some of the chiefs was a mixture of tyranny and rapacity. 

Property in land was considered a burden, which often nnder a bad ruler 
became too heavy to be borne ; and society must have been in an unsettled 
state owing to the frequent changes of rulers. In the same way there was 
a certain amount of trade ; but it was checked by the transit duties levied 
at short distances by each independent chief, and by the general lawless- 
ness. With onr rnle came perfect security to the husbandman and to the 
trader ; and an immediate development of the resources of the country by 
the protection afforded to life and property and the opening out of com- 
munications. The increase in cultivation must have been very great in 
the few years that followed the Summary Settlement of 1847; but there 
are no details to show what it was. When the survey for the Regular 
Settlement was made in 1850-52 it was found that there was a proportion 
of 84 acres cultivated in each 100 acres of arable area ; and a great part of 
what remained was brought under the plough within a short time after. 

Perhaps the beat proof of the development of agricnltnre is the immense 
faU in prices between 1850 and 1860. The ruler had before that left the 
peasant just enongh to live on, and had taken most of his dues in kind ; 
while the latter know that the more he cultivated the more he would have 
to pay, and he liad probably as much land under the plough as he could 
manage. The effects on tho population of the development of resources 
that followed the introduction of our rule would take some time to show 
themselves, and would naturally appear between 1855 and 1868. There 
was not room for immigration on a large scale, the whole land being 
owned by the villages; and there was no tendency for settlers to come 
from nuy neighbouriog district, for the whole country was in mnch the 
same condition. The increase of population was all inside the district 
The margin of extension has long ago boen filled up, the proportion of 
cuUnrable to cultivated being now one in ten ; and the prudential check 
on population has to some ostont come into effect. There has been every- 
where a subdivision of holdings, and in mo.st parts of the district the 
scarcity of land has made itself felt At all events amongst the Jats and 
BAjpdts every man does not now marry as a matter of course, really I 
believe on account of the immediate expense ; and in most families will be 
found one or two men who hnvo remained single. It is undoubtedly tbe 
case that a state of things equivalent to polyandry prevails amongst the 
Jats, thongh it is not recognised os an inetitution ; and the result is a 
distmet check on population. The Sirhind Canal has just been opened, 
and tbe productive power of a large part of the district will thereby be 
increased, The portions affected by it arc those in which the population 
is now least dense ; and it will bo necessary for the present cultivators to 
call in others to their aid. But the whole of the land here also belongs to 
villages, and is mostly cultivated : and it is hard to say what the process 
of immigration will be, and whence tho settlers will come. I doubt if the 
result will he to relievo the more thickly populated parts of this district of 
their surplus population, E-xcopt for this opening I should he inclined to 
say that the population of tho district had arrived at the stationary stage, 
and that tho rate of inorcaso in the fnture would be at all events much 
smaller than in the past.'* 
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Tlie folbmng table shoivs tbe effect of migi-ation outlie 
population of the Ludhiana District according to the Census of 
1901 




Fciaoas. 

Hales, 

Femsks. 


luiiioswn. 

1 



I, 

From Trithin tho Ponjab aadKorth-WfifltFrDntiDr, 
Prorinco. 

100, S72 

35,070 

73,893 

II. 

From tbe test of InSio 

4,1S4 

2,674 

1,610 

III. 

Ibe rest of Asia 

IfO 

114 

56 

IV. 

Fiom other canntrieB 

400 

435 

25 


Total immigrants ... ... 

114,680 

39,102 

75,684 


Eutaaat'Ts, 




I. 

To 'vrithii tho Panjah onS Sorth-Wnst Frontier 
Prorince. 

127,788 

63,430 

1 

11. 

Tothorestof ledia ... 

8,423 

2,527 

896 


rotnl emigrants 

131,211 

65,957 

75,254 

Eiocbb + anfl flatoct - of immigranta ovot amigrnntB .. 

-16,625 

-16,855 

4.339 


The bulk of the immigi’ation is from the Distiucts, States and Pro- 

moes in In- 
dia noted in 
the margin. 
There is also 
a consider- 
able volume 
of immigra- 
tion from 
the coun- 
tries outside 
India. 
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Eisslr ... ... 

1,331 

470 

Patidla „» 

40,428 

203 

Amhila ... 

8,088 

333 

... 

10,772 

237 

Eoshiirpnt 

5,963 

530 

Rii;plltdBa with Ajmer- 

],224 

501 

Jnlltmclar 

14,470 

444 

ilerirdra. 



Wrr Bolin 

8,327 

253 

United Pronnoesof 

2,353 

640 

Farozeporo no 

12,006 

382 

Agra nnd Oudh, 




The emigration is mainly to the Disti'icts and States noted in 

the margin. 
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Amhila 

2,6BS 

4,985 



3,497 

0,297 

BostaiSrimr 

921 

2,299 

Lahora 

1,241 

830 

Jallandiir 

3,440 

8,349 

AmrilBOT 

74! 

738 

SapdrOidla ... 

664 

1,1041 

Chanib Colony 

11,50c 

0,307 

jUaler Bolls ... .» 

1,969 

4,317 

BijpdtsnavrithAjmer 

220 

80 

Fetoiapore ... 

8,436 

14,108 

ilariTira. 



fhrldlat 

1,21! 

1,062 

United Prorincas of 

1,206 

689 

FsliiRa 

10,059 



21,186 

Agra and Oadh, 
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Bissar 
AmliCila 
Uoshiarpar 
Jnlinndnr 
Saptirlhaln 
ildler KbIIii 
Forozcporo 
I FarlMot 


The District tlms loses 16,526 souls by migration, and its net CH^I. C. 

interchanges popnlatioa. 
ofpopnlation „ 

■with the 


Net gain from + or losi to— 


+ 537 

+ 1,118 
+ 2,833 
+ 2,C90 

- 793 
+ 2.051 

- 10,001 
- 1,503 
+ 9,233 


Not gain from + or loss to— 


A^nllia 

Lniioro 

Chonali Colonf 


+ 978 

- 1,642 

- 17,785 


Poiliawnr - 

Rojp&tana vith Ajmer- 
lIcririRi. 

United Prorineoa of -f 
Agra iiud Oodli. 


720 

918 

563 


tion are noted in the inargpn. 


Districts, 
States and 
Provinces in 
India -which 
mainly afEect 
its popular 


Comparison with the figui’es of 1891 show's that Liidhiiina lost 

by intra-Provincial migra- 
tion alone 17,916 souls 
in 1901, or 13,343 more 
than in 1891. 


Gain or loss b; intra-Fro- 
Tincial migniiioo, 

1901. 

1891. 

Total 

-17.910 

-4,673 

Ohcndb Colony 

-17,807 


JPaliula 

-1-9,233 

+5.127 

Ifdlcr Kofla 

-1-2,031 

+2.983 

Fotozeporo 

-10,001 

-9,100 


Taking the figures for intra-imperial migration, ie., those 

for migration in India both 
within the Punjab and to or 
from other Provinces in India, 
we have the marginal data. 


Loss by intca-lmpgrial ^ 

inigeation. 

1901. 

Total 

-I7rl65 

1 


These figures may be summed up by saying that the main 
trend of emigration is to Ferozepore, while tlie chief source of 
immigration is Patiala— the net result to the District by intra- 
Imperial migration being a loss of 17,155 persons. 

The follo'wing remarks on the migration to and from the 
Disti'iot are taken from the Census Eeport of 1881 : — 

“Lndhidna, with its estensiro riverain, occupies an intermediate 
position between the thickly peopled gnbmontano distriots in the north 
and the irrigated plains to tlio south. From ovor-crowdod ^mbdla, 
Jnllnndnr'.ind Hoshiilrpur, it receives snrpins population, while it attraote 
immigrants from tlio central t^tales whicU lie to its sonth. On tlie other 
hand, the rapid extension of canal irrigation in Laliore, Amritsar and 
Ferozepore lias attracted a large emigration lo tliose districts. Much of 
the emigration in the case of Ferozepore, Amhala and Jnllandnr, and 
almost all Iho emigration to Hnshidrpnr, is of the reciprocal typo, while in 
the case of (ho Native States an leas than seven-tenths of the migrants are 
women. The Kashmir colony in tho towu of Lndiiidna does not appear to 
have been reornited to any considerable extent during tlio lifotiwo of the 
prasont generation.” 
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chap. I, C. To a large extent these remarks hold good after 20 years. 

Population Jullundnr, Hoshiarpiir, and Amb^la still send large contingents, 

Mi ation 40,000 immigi’ants returned from 

'paion. The increase of canal cultiyation in this as in other Dis- 

tricts is the dominant factor in determinmg the movements of the 
population, while in this District recntiting for the native army, 
and especially the 16th (Ludliiana) Sikhs, draws off a large number 
of superfluous men. It is worth noting that the immigi'ation of 
Kashmiris to this District has entirely ceased. In fact those of them , 
who are left in Ludhiana are in such straits for employment that 
they are practically dependent on the charity of two or three 
wealthy Kashmiris in the town. 

Msioi)/ statistics in India is discounted by their 

Part B. " uncertainty and their value rapidly diminishes as the numbers dealt 
with become smaller. The following figures show the distribution 
by age of every 10,000 of the population according to the Census of 
1901:- 



In the uplands the conditions are very favourable to longevity, 
the climate good and the habits of the people (Hindii Jats mostly) 
very temperate. There is a little fever everj^ year in the autumn, 
but the effects of this generally pass away at once. In the lowlands 
the climate is bad and fever almost universal for two or three months 
every year. These different conditions result in longevity in the 
uplands, while in the Bet the constitutions of most people ara under- 
mined ly annual attacks of fever, and they seldom live to a great 
age. I do not think that religion or the habits of the people do much 
to produce this result; but, as abeady observed, nearly the whole 
population of the Bet is Muhammadan and of the uplands Hindu. 
Comparing Sikhs and Muhammadans we find— 



Cpwarils of 00. 

Total. 

Hindds ... 

18,010 

209,076 

Billii 

12,907 

101,919 

Muhnmmndans.,. 

U,9SS 

239,037 
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so that the propoi’tion of persons living more than 60 years is 
greater amongst the foi’mer than amongst the latter. These 
remarks apply to the villages. 


Both the birth-rate and death-rate of the District are normal. 

The last quinquennial 
HATEjicrmific. average was 27,815 

Years. 

llisous. 

MOItA 3 IUA- 

DAKP. 

■ ■ birms, or 41 -b 
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5 8 recorded was in 1899, 
® s viz., 33,584, and the 

isrs ... 
18»0 ... 

1900 ... 

1901 ... 

190:! ... 

.(Jainqnon- 
ninl aver- 
age. 

22 7 
2U4 
23-7 
188 
19-2 

20- 3 
24-8 

21- 1 
178 
18-1 

31 -S 
27-5 
21-S 
ICC 
18-3 

20-3 
23 8 
24-3 

is-a 

17-3 

22 - 3 

26 7 

23- 3 
181 
18 0 

203 
-23-0 
2i-l 
17- 1 
17-9 

lOlv wtlv 111 JLl/vXf ViZtg 

43.6 23,672. The marginal 

61 '8 table shows the 

a® 3 figures by religion 

30 7 and sex. The quin- 

21-4 

20-4 

21-0 

10*0 

21-3 

20-0 

41.3 quennial average for 
1898 — 1902 was thus 
41*3 for both sexes. 

but tue male birtu- 


rate Avas 21*3 as against 20 millo for females. 


The death-rates for the past five years arc given in the margin. 

The high rate in 1900 


V EARS. 

Hindus. 

Matinm- 

madons. 

All religions. 

Males. 

Fomalus. 

Uoth 

8CXQ8, 

1898 

32-5 

31-9 

292 

3G-0 

32-3 

1899 

31-8 

28-1 

2S-.1 

35*0 

31-0 

1000 

GS-2 

G4-G 

04-7 

G7-3 

GO-4 

1901 

32- 

52-8 

47-9 

57*5 

62-2 

1902 

101-7 

108-2 

90-4 

120-2 

103-0 

Qainquonoial 






uToroj^e... 

C4-G 

5G--1 

40'2 

G2-4 

CS-2 


leaths for the past five years was 37,14-1 or 


iierapo of death-rate in the 6-year 
jicriod, 1808- 1002. 


Age-p nriod. 

Olalcs. 

Foninlcs. 

0-1 

lO-O 

14-0 

I*— 3 

0-0 

10-1 

6-10 

2-8 

3-0 

All OgCB 

43-2 

02-4 


and 1901 was due to 
malarial fevers; that 
of 1902 to bubonic 
plague. The mortal- 
ity of the latter year 
was notorious, 69,915 
people, or more than 
ten per cent, of the 
total population hav- 
ing died. The quin- 
quennial average of 
55’2 per millo (49*2 
for males and 62*4 for females) of the 
population. This excessive female mor- 
tality is a vei’y marked feature of the 
earlier agc-pei'iods ns the marginal 
figures show. Tho average^ excess of 
births over deaths in the District between 
1891 and 1901 was 5,019 pprsons, gmng 
a total of 50,191 for the decade. The 
difference between this figure and the 
actual increase shown by the Census 
of 1901 was 26,816, which represents 
tho net loss to tho District by migration. 
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CEAF.I.C. 


The birth-rate of the District is slightly above that of the 
Province. The figures per milic for the five years ending 1900 are 


ATersgs 



isas. 

1S07. 

less. 

1690. 

1900. 

FroTisco 

43'0 

m 

4ro 

4S'4 

4ri 

DadbiAns 

45'd 

4C'S J 

42‘6 

ei-s 

454 


The death-rate is also higher than the Provincial; the figni-es 


are:— 



1896, 

1897. 

1898. 1 

1899. 

1900. 

Frorinca 

31-53 

31'95 

31-05 

29-67 

47-60 

LodhUoa 

341 

34'7 

32-3 

• 31-C 

00-4 


foTeM. The Bet is very malarious and fTOm August to Kovember 
fever is veiy prevalent. In a bad year one can scarcely find in 
October an able-bodied man u'ho is not suffering from it: 1892 
and 1900 ivere exceptionally bad years. In 1900 there were 
26,861 deaths from fever and in 1892, 20,658. The annual' average 
for the decade 1891—1900 was 14,810 deaths from fever alone. 
Malarial cachexia is also found but is not common. The severity 
of the attacks of fever varies largely, but the general result is a 
weakening of the constitution which makes the people less able 
to resist other ailments. The civil station is malarious in the antiunn 
months, but even a few miles' journey inland seems to give com- 
parative immunity. The most healthy part of the District is the 
south-west corner about Bassian and the Jangal village where the 
climate is always dry mid the water much purei’. 

Smdi-pox. Small-pox breaks out from time to time. In 1896 it occurred 
in epidemic form and 2,383 deaths from it are recorded in’ that 
year, Small-pox is genorally responsiblo for 100 to'300 deaths 
annually. It has decreased considerably since the introduction of 
vaccination. 


oiioior#, Cholera did not visit the District between 1872 and 1891, but 
in 1891 it carried off 1,000 persons, in 1892, 1,843, and in 
1900,437. 

OiiMtoes Other diseases of the bowels and of the spleen, largely caused 
by malaaiouB conditions, are common. Pneumonia too claims its 
toll in the winter. 

Hapie. Plague first appeared in the Diskict in 1900-01 when there 
were 84 cases and 28 deaths. In the following year plague spread 
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tremendous^ ORing to tlie mtlidrawa] of the cordon. Ludhiana CHAP^I. C- 
returned 05,864 cases and 48,016 deaths. In 1902-08, however, population, 
the numbers dropped again as suddenly and tlie figm'es were 8,048 
cases and 4,980 deaths. 1903-04 saw a general reduction in 
the Punjab plague figures. Ludhiana, however, had more cases 
than any other District. An inoculating staff was at work during 
1902-03 and 16,040 inoculations were performed. 

On the subject of plague the Civil Surgeon -writing in 1904 
said 

"Tlio atlitutte of tlio people towards plague preonations is one of 
indifiereace on the whole, liinotiktion is nbaolmely refused. Chemical 
disinfection is seldom asked for, but 1 have frequent applications for 
desiccation by stares, which .ippeals to the people mainly, I think, bpciiuse 
it can bo carried ont witli little inconvenience to the occupants of infected 
homes nnd without any wholesale removal of property. The most astonish- 
ing feature to my mind is the indifference with which non-mfeeted villages 
and towns permit people flying from infected areas to enter their borders. 

1 moat add, liowover, that a great deal depends upon the personal influence 
of leaders of communities and in certain cases lately saildfirs of enlighten- 
'ment and iuflnonce have been instmmental in getting villages to evacnate 
and carry ont desiccation on a large scale. I have noticed also that 
certain villages infected in former years have, partially or completely, 
evacnatod of their oivn accord on the reappearance of the disease this season 
and doubtless in time, the people will And from esperieuoe that their 
only safety lies in this measure. It seems to me that the difficulty in towns 
is duo to n want of rolicsion between leading men. Individually members 
of communities and influential persons will be most desirous of adopting 
suitable measures, but cacli one is afraid to take the initiative lest he 
should got into disfavour or liis notion be deliberately misconstrued by his 
enemies nnd nny organized attempt to cope with the inattor is doomed 
to fail, so that ono feels much in the same position as a potter trying to 
mould a vessel with dry clay." 

Tbe follouniig statomont shows tho effect of plague on the 
popuhalion of the District ; — 

Population on Uaroh 1st, 1901 ... ... ... 073,097 

Add:- 

Dirlhs in 1001 (March let to end of year) 10,C5G 


„ „ 1002 

... 24,714 
... 28,752 


« „ 1903 



78,122 

78,122 

Total 


746,219 

Deduct;— 

Deaths in 1901 (March 1st to end of year) 31,323 


„ „ 1002 

... 69,915 


II 11 1903 ... ... 

... 36,072 



138,210 

188,210 

Population on January Ist, 1904 

• t« 

008,009 


It will bo seen that since tlie Oousus was taken tho population 
has dcoroasocl by 65,088 souls and this is'nearly all duo to bubonic 
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CHAP. I. C. plague, tAough the recorded deaths from plague were only .56,897, 
Pop^ation. since it broke out in the District. 

Natire The CM SuTgeoD Writes quack ” methods of treatment are 
of common among Tillagers, As soon as a man falls sick tlie 
' nearest quack is sent for. lor fever he will generally first prescribe 
a strong purgative, with sti’ong directions for abstinence from food. 
The treatment of fever for a strong or a weak man is the same. 
Purgative medicines are obtained from the nearest Attar, ie., the 
native draggist's shop. They consist mostly of a mixture of senns, 
cassia pods, fennel, rose leaves, figs, tamarind and sugar, all boiled 
in water and strained through muslin. A glassful is given as a 
dose. Constitutional diseases are generally treated by drastic pur- 
gatives, croton, the seeds of which are made into pills, The 
common medicine for diarrhoea and dysentery is opium. Por coughs, 
liquorice root is given. Honey ivith rubbed into a paste is 
also a veiy popular romedy. Contusions are treated by local 
application of lidH and hot fomentations. Contused and lacerated 
wounds are treated by stopping them witli bm’ut silk. 

All eye-diseases fi'om simple conjunctivitis and pan-ophthalmi- 
tis are treated alike. A common paint for tlie eyes is a paste made 
of a mixture of opium, alum, and rasaut, ie,, an impure wateiy 
extract of berberis. Another remedy is metallic zinc which is oxidized 
and rubbed with a small piece of pipe?, pulverised and applied to the 
lids as swm. Alum is also used for coujunctivitis. Buboes, largo 
boils, whitlow, local inflammation, &c., are cauterized. The milky 
juice of the ah {calatropis Mica) is obtained by breaking twigs and 
leaves, and collected in a small cup of wheaten dough. This is 
applied over the pai’t to be cauterized and bandaged on. For tooth- 
ache the common remedy is ahmhwra [yeUiton root) which when 
chewed relieves the pain. Bad teeth are extracted by the barber. 
For ear-dche some opium is nibbed .up with oil and topped into 
the patient’s ear, When a man suffers from delirium or mania or 
a woman from hysteria it is thought that the person so affected is 
possessed by a demon or evil spirit and charms and magic are 
resorted to. Certain men are supposed to practise exorcism and 
these are sent for. A very common method is to bum red chillies 
and allow the smoke to be inhaled by the person possessed. This 
in many hysterical cases has a beneficial effect. Bone-setters are 
common in towns and large villages. For dislocation and simple 
fractures people generally go to them first. It is not imcommon 
to come across cases where from tight bandaging actual gangrene 
has set in, frequently resulting in the death of the patient. 

Cmiomsom- The oei'emonies observed on the birth of a child by the Hindu 
Mcted with portion of the agricultural^ population aro as follows:— I’STien the 
HMfia Bna midwife is called in, she ties a branch of the siris tree, and an iron 
® Mmi Wfli- ™g. <10®^ ^ also to keep away evil 

ter,®. a , 5 70, spirits. If a son is bom, the father goes at once and informs the 
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pSdlm or priest, and inqiiires whether the time is auspicious or not. CHAM, C- 
E it is not, the father must make offerings to the Brahmans. In population- 
cases of the worst combiuation of stars, called gani mil, the child 
in former times was tlu’own out to perish, as it was believed tliat nootoSwith 
something would happen to the parents if they kept it. The 
mother is kept close in the house fco' IS flays after the l^h, when siki?. ' 
the pid/itt is called and gives a name to the child, on which occa- 
sion he receives Re.-1, and the paroMt and others something. 

Brahmans, /ajtrs and the neighbours are also fed, and sweetmeats 
distributed, considerable expense being incurred. This is in token 
of the purification, that the sitaih or impurity is removed from the 
house, For a further period up to 40 days tlie mother does not 
mix with the rest of the people, only with her relations. None of 
these ceremonials are observed by the Jats in the case of a girl, 
except that sutak is kept. A Hindii child has no further ceremony 
by way of baptism, &c., to go Hxroiigh. A Sikh generally takes 
the palml when he has arrived at years of discretion. The whole 
of these ceremonies are not strictly observed by the agricultural 
portion of the community- The name is given to a son in the case 
of a Sikh by opening the Granth Siihib and taking the first letter 
of the page. Other Hindii Jats do not, as a mle, ask the Brahman 
piidliaioTS, name, but give one themselves or ask the hJmii. 

The period of 40 days’ seclusion (called ehlla) is not kept unless 
for some special reason. 

Amongst the Muhanunadans when a son is born the qad or'inJiDhommu- 
mvlldh (priest) comes on the first to the third day and recites the 
Idkq or creed in tte child’s ear, and it receives a name from the 
priest or from some respectable relative. 

There is little that is peculiar in the birth ceremonies observed 
by Muhammadans in this District. A woman generally goes to 
her father’s house for her first confinement and on the Inrth of the 
child messages, congintulntory or otherwise according as the child 
is a boy or girl, pass between her parents and her husband’s 
parents. The messengefs and the midwife are rewarded on a cus- 
tomary scale. The young mother remains for 5 or 6 months in 
her father’s house. After confinement the woman is secluded for 
three days only. On the evening of the thii’d day she goes towards 
the door, where she can see the sky and the stars, accompanied by a 
boy of the family who has a phdld over his shoulders and a whip 
'in his hand. The termiiiation of the period of impurity is marked 
by a fast [agiqa) minmt, or vows made with the object of obtaining 
Divine protection for the child are frequent and diverse. A child 
is made to wear a silver ftasK of two or three tolas’ weight, changing 
the Imli every year up to the age of 12. Then all the ^asZis are 
sold and the money used in feeding the poor. This is called hadhdwa. 

Another method is to shave half the head one week and the other 

(1) ilsteiriah for thii note wete supplied byGbnlim Mohi-nd-din, Houonuy Uagistnte, 

Ludbidna. ' 
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half the next. Another is to make the boy work as messenger to 
an imm during the first ten days of inoliumm. For this purpose 
he wears a special dress of black and green muslin, and feathers in 
his turban. These customs are more common in cities than in 
villages. In Jagi'aon and the Jangal tracts the forms of mimat 
observed by Muhammadans approximate rather to those of Sikhs 
and Hindus. 

Circumcision {mind or smtan) is a cei’emony of equal impor- 
tance with marriage. It is performed at any time before the age of 
12 in the presence of the harddari. A child who is bom circumcised 
is called msulia, 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below 


Ceaias. 

In villages. 

In towns, 

Total. 

18G8 





0,476 

1891 



5,d92 

6,460 

6,488 

1891 



6,478 

6,380 

6,403 

1901 



6,600 

6,385 

6,485 

( Dindlia 



6,671 

6,600 

6,670 

Census ot 1901 1 Sikhs 



6,627 

6,849 

6,633 

( MnharamsdaDS 



6,309 

6,207 

6,346 


The proportions of the sexes at biith have already been noticed 

under Vital Statistics. In spite 
of the preponderance of male 


FeUALES per 1,000 HUES BT THE OeeBEB 190], 


births the female infant mortal. 

TOdw.' % ^ number 

under 5 is less than nine-tenths 

ggj of the number of boys, as the 
soo marginal table shows; and 
859 among Sikhs the proportion is 
832 only three-fomths. Indeed these 
8^ data rather over-estimate the 

nmber of girls among the 

Sikhs, many boys in ‘Sikh 
families having been returned as Hindds because they had not feken 
pakil, while all the girls were returned as a matter of course as 
Sikhs. 


Tear of 
life. 

All reli* 
ipons. 

Hindds. 

Sikhs. 

0-1 

860 

872 

766 

1-2 

837 

844 

761 

2-3 

773 

745 

704 

8-4 

820 

810 

737 

4-6 

803 

784 

765 

Total 0-6 

820 

81^ 

747 

All ages. 

823 

795 

807 


In later life the propoiiaon of females to males is higher 
among the Sikhs, but bwer in the case of the other two main 
religions. This is almost undoubtedly due to the excess of the 
female over the male death-rate aheady noticed. lie result is that 
there are according to the Census returns of 1881, 1891 and 1901, 
only 45 females to 55 males in the District, As elsewhere the ratio 
of females to males is somewbt higher in the vihagea than it is in 
the towns, but the difference is very slight. 
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The proportions of the sexes vary in the different religions, bnt 

Mnliammadans hare a fairly 
high ratio at all ages, as com- 
pared -VTith Hindis or Sikhs. 
The latter have a very loir pro- 
portion (less than 75 per cent.) 
of female children tinder 5, 
and in each religion the ratio 
is worse in that than in the 
0 — 3 age-period. Indeed the 
Hindus and Muhammadans 
' a steady decrease in the proportion of females as ages 
:ase, and the -Sikhs prohahly only improve their ratio because 
n women are married into their famihes. 



FeUALES FEIA 1,000 SIALre. 


Infants 

1 

Children < 

All nges. 


onder 1, 

Qoder 6 , 

i 

s 

872 

814 

795 

••• 

700 

747 

807 

omadoxis .. 

828 

87.0 

870 

jg'iooa 

hoG 

820 

823 



Jat famalee per 1,000 males. 


0-5. 

5-12. 

AU agea. 

„ 

745 

079 

727 



730 

1 

7a0 ! 

826 


Among the Jats the 
figures are still more curious. 
Here the ratio of females 
to males is at its lowest 
in the 5 — 12 age-period, 
especially among the Hindd 
Jats. When the figures 
ny Jat tribes are taken the deficienc 3 [ becomes even more marked 

in certain cases, as the 
marginal instances show. 
In the Garewdl villages of 
‘ Darbari ’ status, viz., 
Haipur and Gujarwal, the 
ratios are still worse. 
Naiangwal is also bad, and 
BO is the Gil village of 
Gil. 



FE3IAt£S FEB I,000 

MALES. 

»e 0 — 6. 

Tribe, 


Gareirol. I 

Oil. 

DliAriwAl, 

g 

637 

724 

621 

... ■ .. 

540 

621 

078 


After the ceremonies which follow birth the next ceremony in 
Id’s life is its betrothal. There are now amongst the Hindu 
two foi’ms of betrothal — where money is taken by the girl’s 
le, and where it is not {puv). The latter is the only pure 
.. The girl’s parents generally make inipiirics beforehand and 
n some family with whom they should like an alliance, and in 
h .there is a boy suitable, the only restriction being that the 
Ly does not belong to four gots, with which the parents are 
dy connected The Hai or Brahman of the family (/ciyQ is sent 
e house selected and makes the proposal. If it is accepted, he 
rns in a few days noth money and sugar which lie has received 
. the other family. The father of the boy calls the neighbours, 
the Idgi is seated on a high place with the others all roiuid 
by way of doing him honour. Thepft?'o/«7 or pddha of the 
ly makes the boy say some prayers, and then the Idgi puts a 
E on the brow of the boy (fj'lo/r), and gives him the money and 
r into his lap. This completes the betrothal. It is said, that 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
Sex. 


Oivll ooDdf 
tion, 

T<ihle 14 o/ 
Parts. 

Betrothal 

among 

HindAe. 

Gordon 
ITaller, S. B, 
§??. 
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CHAP. I. C. 'before annexation, taking a consideration for girls TvasnnknoTO, 
Pop^tion. Ijecause the ruler’s would not pormit it; and it is still forbidden in 
' tlie Nablia State. But now the custom is almost universal, although 
A m o°n g the ti-ansaction is still kept secret, and is never admitted ; and oriy 
Hfndfis. a few of the better families abstain from it. Indeed a Jat con* 
aiders the birth of a daughter a piece of luck, for the ordinary 
price has in recent years run up very high No wonder that 
maniage is now considered a luxury, and one wife enough for a 
whole family. It is almost certain that polyandry is common in 
practice, and the manner in which the brother claims hrewa on 
the decease of the nominal husband supports this. The girl is 
considered as purchased by the fam%, who can seldom afford to 
pay so large a sum as her price twice over. In the case of a 
betrothal, for consideration the parents of the child accompany the 
Ugi and a bargain is struck. Part of the price is paid, and the 
lagi perfoms the usual ceremonies. Betrothals among the common 
Jats take place now-a-day'S when the girl is 10, 12 or even older, 
for the longer she is kept the higher price she will fetch. Boys 
ai’e kept till 18 or 20, because their parents cannot collect enough 
money to pay for a girl. 


Carriage 

among 

Hindis. 

Gordon 
Woil-sr.S. B. 
§ 78 . 


Mai’riage under the circumstances generally follows soon after 
betrothal If thebeti’otlialispim, the girlis married at about 9 
years of age : otherwise when the money agreed on has been paid. 
The p£(lhas of both parties are consulted and a date fixed. The 
bridegroom and a few relations go as a mamage party (bardt) to 
the bride’s house and the mamage ceremony is performed. 


Hindi cere. 'fbe oeremonies attending marriage are as follows A place is 
mertioge*'' marked off (called bed‘^ with four upright stakes joined with 
cross-pieces of wood at the top, and inside of this the pair ore 


fire is lit and kept up with y/ti. The Brahman marks off on the 
ground with flour what is called a eJmIc, a square divided into 
compartments, each representing some deity, and worships this in 
the name of the bride and bridegroom. "When the prayers hove 
been said, the mamage miifar or charm is repeated; and the pair 
walk round the fire and ehauk (ceremony called ‘phera) four times, 
the women of the spectators singing, and the Brflunan repeating 
his maniars. This completes the ceremony ; and the bride and 
bridegroom return to the home of the latter. The bride spends a 
few days thei’e, and then goes back to her parents, with whom she 
resides till she is finally made over to her husband two or three 
years after {vviiklmm). There is almost no expense over an ordi* 
naiy wedding; but where the parents are veiy well-to-do there 
is a large marriage party, and all the people are entertained at 
the bride’s house, a good deal of money being spent on dancing 
girls, fireworks, &o., besides. It is also the custom in good families 
to give with the daughter a dower of cash, jewelry, &o., and as it 
is coming to be considered a sign of social rank to be able to do so 
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instead of taking monoy for lier, it is likely that the custom will CHAP.l, C. 
spreadi Population! 

All the clans of Jats practice iarewa or widow-mamage. The hma cote- 
proceedings on this occasion aro vorj' simplo. Tho neighhonrs are "Sgo”*' 
called, including tho hmharddrs, or respectable members of the 
village community ns ■witnesses of the ceremony. The Brahman 
says a few maniars making a ehavk as in a fii’st marriage, and rioBoo. 
ties tho clothes of tho parties together. Tho man thou puts a sheet 
over tho woman’s head and she becomes his mfo. There is no phera 
or walking round. It is coitain that there is an increasing amoimt 
of laxity in the matter of these second maniages, and people live 
together as man and wife without going through any ceremony. 

Such conduct is pmiished by a heavy fine under native nilo. 

Amongst Muhammadans it is the custom for tho parents of the notrothci 
boy_ to go to tho house of tho prl selected and make the proposal. “ 

If it is accepted, Bo. 1 and 11 seers {kacheha) of sugar, and some iiammadanB. 
clothes aro given to tho girl, and also omamonts. The priest 5°^. 
{milWi) is called, and tho girl's father declares tho betrothal. Tho § M. ’ 
boy’s father is given in return a pagri and kMs, and is well fed 
and sent away. Tho mamago may take place at any time, except 
in tho montlia of Eamzan, Muharram, Bhahban. The ndi of tho 
girl is sent with some clothes to the boy’s house and announces the 
date. Tho Iwy and his friends go on tlio appointed day to the 
prl’s house in a mamago party, and tho coromony is porformed by 
tho miUdlt ; and tho dower is fixed at tho time of tho ceremony. 

Tho jahiz or maniage portion ^ven with tho girl by her parents 
varies according to their means, and consists of clothes, joweliy, &c., 
sometimes cattle. As with tho Hindus, tho girl spends a day or 
two in her husband’s house, and then rotinns to her parents till 
she is finally made over {mukUm) to hor husband. 

Tho Settlement Officer •wrote as follows in his Census Report 
for tho District in 1881 

" Althoagh polygamy is rare, except in tlio case of very rich men, or 
of a second wife being taken by harewa, tlio number of single males is 
nearly donblo that of single females. Tlio principal reason given for 
this is that one family will not give n dnnglitor in marriage to another 
without either money or an exchange, by which they got a daughter 
in marriage to a son of theirs. Tho Jnts mostly take money, and tlio 
price of a girl is now very high, so that mimy mon have to remain 
single. But tho real causes are that males aro m excess of females, 
and that they marry at a later age. Moreover, n state of things which 
is proctically equivalent to polyandry prevails among tho Jats though 
not openly recognized as an institution.” 

Brahmans, Khatrls, Banids and Suds generally obtain wives from 
other Districts, especially Jullundur, Ferozepore, and Amritsar and 
tho Native States of Fatidla and Ndbha. Muhammadans generally 
marry in their own clans and very seldom outside the Disteiot. 

No regular trade in women is known to exists but wives are as a rule 
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CH^I,C. pvii’okscd from tboirparants and as the criminal records shoTjSomC' 
Population, times from professional or non-professionul abductors. Amongst 
Jats males aio mamed at about 15, and females at about 12 
years of age. Amongst Kliatrj's, Siids and other Hindu tribes, 
early marriages :.ro common, ilnbammadans generally marry at 
about the same ago as Hindus. 


inraniiciae Writing in IfSl the Settlement Officer said:— “Infanticide 
and trent- is unknou'ii, iind female children .me ti’eated with great care by 
SoiMren “lost cliisscs (the csceptiou, perhaps, being the Eajpdts). They are 
regarded as a valuable commodity by most Jats, Khatrfs, Suds aud 
the lower tribes.” But enquiry showed that it certainly existed 
as kte as 1874 in Raipur and the other Jat villages in which the 
Garewiils considered that they formed a superior class, aud the 
statistics giveu .above under ‘ Se.x ’ are not at all re-assrrring. They 
indicate that even if deliberate female infanticide has ceased to 
be openly practiced, gu'l chUdren are treated with so much less 
care than hoys that the mortality amongst female childr*en largely 
exceeds, in some oases, that amongst males of corresponding age. 


Lvxguabe. 


IiiuigMge, 


Table X of P.art If of the census report of 1901 gives detailed 

information as to the language 
spoken in the District. The 
figures in tiro margirr give isie 
disti'ibution of every 10,000 of 
tho population by language, 
omitting small figures. The 
langirage of the District is Pan- 

jabi, as spoken in the Jlalwii, 

_ in a very pure form. There 

arx) few peerrliarities of grammar’, but many of pronunciations and 
the names of many things are as usual peculiar to this part of the 
country. The glossary and illustrtitive songs and sayings, etc., 
appended to Mr, Gordon Walker’s Settlement r’eport give some idea 
of the everyday language of the people. 


Laojumie, 

i'loponiOH per 
10,000 of popo* 
Inhon 

Panjabi. 1 

fl.SOO. 

1 

JI. 

WosUrn Hindi. , 

41. 

Kashmiri. i 

16. 

Paslito, 

2. 

Peniao. 

a, 


Tribes, Castes and Leading PajiiIiIes. 

to 53D belong to Hindu and Sikh 

Society ni Jste ; 76toMnhammadan Jats, 98 to Muhammadan Rajputs, 87 to 
xmiiE ^ Ar’iims. The statistics of tire more important ffofs 

Part I. ’ are as follows : among Hindit and Sikh Jats— Gil 97 villages, DhiQfval 
95, Sandhri 82, Gai-ewal, 55, Pirnaioh 41, Upal 22. Among the 
Muhammadan Jats— Idr-sa 27 villages, Tiir 10, Molival 9. 
Among tho Rajpiits—Manj 52 villtiges, Ghorewriha 13. Amongthe 
Ar(ilns-Xaru 22 villages. Mil 12, Xarii 10. Tltese constitute 
tho agricultural population, 

ana‘Sdi!- The principal tribes and castes as classified by Mr. Walker 
tribntion of are given below, with their numbers aceordins: to the Census of 

Iribca (md 1 QQ! ° • ■ 

castes, 
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Clam. 

i Tribe. 

1 

{ 

1 

Tiil.al. i 

i 

1 Ter cent, on 
{ triiolo 

1 popiiintioii. 

rricsIlxandrcllFloiia | 

! Ilralitnan 

I'ain'r 

2i,3rii 

III, SOS 

4 

1 ’’ 

Traiicn and clicji Iccpcts ... | 

1 

1 Khatrl 

j 1 

1 aSnnlr | 

’ i 

13,7:7 

1 ll.'-MO 

1 O.'SS 

1 2,.i3r. 

^ A 

I 2 

1 

Asiiniiarirts 

i.i«t 

I HSjput 

I Giijiir ... ' 

I Mijn 

A\\{u 

231,7.",!) 

1 23,173 

:i3,10S 
3:,j2ii 
•l,SS0 

33 

4 

3 

5 

1 


CHAP. I, a 
Fopnlation. 

Slatirlieg 
and local dis> 
tribotirni of 
tribes and 
castes. 


i!cni.iti and artliinc 


f,Cb ici\r 
[ Chiihc.) 

.lot ilia 
I Tiifl.b«ii ... 
,'Jliimtar . 
1 ' S<i 

I I Wir 
Knmliir .. 
Vrtcbl ... 
I, Clil.imba ... 
1 


. I fiC,b 73 

I L'i;i:.n 

.. ' it.rsi; 

... I 

. I la.ai.i 

I is,:istt 

' 8,727 

1 8,671 

' p,2:ii 

. j «,b 5 t 


!) 

•I 

•I 

I 

I 

I 

1 


This leavc.s 11 (wr coni, of llio avIioId popnltilion unclassified. 


The table jjivcii below .shows the distribntiou of villages among 
the chief ngricnltiwal Iribw. a m o n p 

DgricuUnral 

Msr or viUi\(ii;.s ism.\iiiti;ii. mbet. 


1 

“ 

3 

£ 

s 

k 

r 

ijl 

^ \u 

•3 1 M ^ 

6 

n 

h 

r 

C 

t 

. 

i 

< 

K 

w 

u 

*C 

& 

0 

10 

It 

12 

13 

NaTtid of TAbuH. 

■s 

e •’ 

r 

A 

•« 

5: 

-ti 

0 

.2 

J.£ 

■** 5» 

OS , 
M 3 Cl 

Sc « 
oxS 

T? 

Cl 

3 » 

i 

0 

H 

Q 

}r. 

ct 

0 

•‘■'•ilniih 

157 

•to 

.1 

2.1 

8 

» 

- 

... 


in 

2CI 

14 

275 

LailliKna 

CIS 

17 

.. 

52 

57 

17 


16 

14 

115 

27 

452 

JopSwi 

11(1 

1 

1 

13 

11 

15 

... 


6 

ICO 

C 

175 

Total (if Oictricl ... 

i;; 

_ 

4 

PI 

711 

31 


ir 

nil 

855 

•17 

D02 


Tlio IJndimiuis iifo ficidlcrod all ovci' the Dislricl-. They Prioatiy 
seldom engage in tiwle, and for tlio 7U0.st part liw on the Jats of 
the uphiiidH, few villages lieing withoiiL two or tliroo families : Brahmane. 
but their scrvjce.s lire also rccjuired by the Hindus of tbo largo 
towns. They avo of the u.sunl subdivisions of Stirsvit Brahmans, 
and no dctnilod Jiccount of thorn is necessary. 'I’lic llindd (Sulblui) 

•Inis poi’lia]);s pay them nioro attention than the Sikhs, bnt oven tbo 
Hulmmmadau IWjpiits mtiko uso of their soivicos on occasions, 
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CHAP. Ii C. Tile principal ascetic class arc the Bliarai's (6,258). The 
PopuMon. Hindii Jats of the eastern parts are almost all Sultanfs by religion; 

other raii- outsido each Tilliige there is a smallPtVJ/idiiaorshmeerected 
e^oneoiaseee: in honouT of Sakhi SaiTvar Sultan. This isinchargeof a Bhardiot 
BhuAie. guardian, who is a Muhammadan, and is not a celibate. These men 
are said to he Shaikhs, because they belong to no other tribe. Every 
Thursday they go to the shrine in the evening, light a lamp and beat 
a drum at it. The people make small offerings of cash, grain, to, 
{elmMwa), which, the Bharals take. They also receive small 
presents at other times and accompany the pilgrims who go to visit 
the tomb of the Saint Sultdn in the Dera Ghazi Khan District. Thera 
is generally a small plot of land, half an acre or so, attached to the 
village shnne, of which the Bharai gets the produce. 

Udisii, rpjig Udasis are Sikh ascetics of a sect founded by the eldest 
son of Guru Nauak (Srichand). The Census of 1881 found 2,866 of 
them in this District while that of 190 1 returns only 1,949. They 
are mostly Jats ly origin, the cUla or disciple and successor being 
usually chosen from this tribe, and are to be found in possession of 
the Siamsdlas in Hindu villages, where they distribute food to such 
as come for it, and read me Gfcmth both of Baba Nanak and of 
Guru Govind Singh, although they do not attach much imporbince to 
the latter. The head of the college is called nia/iant, and the 
disciples oUlas. They live in Sikh as well as in Hindii villages, and 
it is probably on this account that they do not quite negW Guru 
Govind Smgh. They rarely many; and, if they do so, generally 
lose all influence, for the dliamsala very soon becomes a private 
residence, closed to strangers. But in some few families, such as 
that of Jaspal Bdngar, which keeps up a very large Lansfor W’ 
alms-house it has always been the custom to marry, the endow- 
ments being large enough to support the family and maintain the 
institution ; but the eldest son does not in this case succeed as a 
matter of course. AohUa is chosen by the.flw/Kint. or by the 
family, If a mlmii whose predecessors have not married should 
do so, he would lose all weight with the people. The policy 
Government with regard to Ihe grants for d^m-mdks and Jangan is 
to encourage this class to throw off their religious character by 
converting them into mere landed proprietors. 

SiS^S*&a ^ Baira^s (914) are to be found in charge of the tldhr- 
' diod/rds or temples of Thakar, and the Saniasfs, who are veiy few in 
number, of the deviiivdi'ds or temples of Ddvi. There are a veiy 
few Nirmilas and Nihangs to be found in some villages, where they 
occupy the dlutrmsdlds, and also some jogi faqfrs. These do not 
require a detailed account. There are one or two ^vas of Suthra 
faqirs. 

Sayyids, The Sayyids have not been included in the religious classes, as 
they are really agriculturists. There are a few Muhammadan faqfrs 
belonging mainly to the Madari and Jalah sects, 
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Hero, ns’ to tlioTvost of the Sutlej, the Ehntrfe, 15,727, are the chap. I, C. 
great commercial class. Their principal gets arc Chirfmntij, Fande, pop^Ttion. 
Khtillar, Joratli at Ludhiana itself; Bahl, Knpdr, Mahro, Seth, Borl, 

Sonchar, and Dhfr at Jaginon ; Battc, Sohndf and Karir at Maohlu- of HafTf 
mm, .and Bahlolpur ; Salig.al .and Thiipar at Bnikot ; Had and Cham Kbatris. 
at Ehannn. But the pots of Khatius are iimnniorablo. 

There arc a giuat many Biinias of the gots Gai‘, Goyal, Sftal, Mital, n«nia>. 

Eran, Dhornn, Biisal, and Iviisnl. Biinias, though found eveiywhere 
are less numerous than Khatris. In the .langal nllnges they are the 
only shopkeeping class. They nninhcr 11,210. 

The Suniirs, G,888,' arc found all over the District, and are en- Bnnin. 
gaged in their trade of gold and silver-smiths. 

The Siids, 2,533G, desoiTC mention here, because the Ludhiana TboBfida. 
District ia considered the Iicad-quavlcrs of the tribe. It appears r 

from the Ccnstis Beport that there arc moro than 20,000 of them §46. 
in the Province, .and that moro tiian a quarter of these are in the 
Kiingra District and about throe-fourths in the .Tullundur Division. 

Those people are distinct from all other Hindiis but their origin is a 
mj^stciy, all oxplanntion by the people themselves haring the object 
of jpving a meaning to the name u'hich nvill rcfloct honour on the 
tribe. Tho^' say that they are rcally tho same ns the Baikmils of 
Agra, Dclln, &c., and they have tho same pots, but do not intermarry 
with them, llicy have become a separate tribe like tho Kainths, 
whom they resemble in the laxity of their religious obseiTances, 
and in their liking for wine and flesh. Geogrimbicnlly they are 
divided into tlie hill {Uchdndia) and tho plain (iJ'eiodndia) ; and 
socially, into pure [hhnrn) and inferior {gala, chcchdr). The Siids 
of the hills are said to belong to tho latter class, who have 
degenerated at some period by widow mamnge. Tho lino is now 
drawn hard and fast ; and the two classes do not mix, .although 
tho gold Sdds do not now marry wddows. The Siids arc cng.aged in 
money-lending principally, and aro to bo found in Ludhiiina and 
a few rillagos round, and in tho tomi of Jluchliiwiira. They aro 
fond of sorvico as munshis, and half the patwiris of tho District and 
most of tho kiindngos bolongcd at one time to tho tribe. Though 
of a good physique, they do jiot like active soi’rico. They are most 
intelligent, ospooially in their own interests ; and there are many 
sayings in proof of this, c.g., Sud pdr, gatliri urdr ; ‘ if a Slid is on 
the other side of tho river, leave your bundle on this side.* 

Tho Jats make up moro than one-third of tho whole population, itoiigionBot 

and own C2 per cent, of the 
land. They are distiabutod by 
religion as shown m tho mar- 
gin. 

It is worthy of note that 
Sikhism which in 1881 was the 
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Lddhiaka Dismici.] Jats. ‘ [hkiA. 

religion of 46 per cent, of tie Jats in this District is noiv professed 
by 56 per cent., tlie percentage of Hindiis liirang fallen in cor- 
responding ratio from 43 to 33. 

Tlie Muhammadan Jats appear to have been converted to 
TrIatii in the time of Aiu’angzob. They are to be found in the 
Samrala and tho upper part of the Ludhiana Bdts, or just over 
them. The other Jats are either Sultanfs (Hindus) or Guru Sikhs 
(including Kukas). Tlie Jats adhere to their gols or clans through 
all religions ; and their belonging to one faith rather than to 
another is generally a mere matter of locality. Thus Tve find qf 
the Gaiwal got Muhammadan villages in the Samrala Bet; and in 
the uplands, Hindu or Sikh. The Muhammadans are perhaps 
rather bigoted ; but mth the others religion will bo found to have 
at present a secoudaiy place. 

’^e Hindu Jat of this District deserves all the good tilings 
that have lieen uritten of the tribe. If the Jats are the best peasant- 
ry in India, we may say that tlie Millwa Jat possesses in a greater 
degi’ee than any other bmich of the tribe the qualities which 
have earned for it this distinction. In tho Mitlwa coimtiy is usu- 
ally included at least tho whole of this and the ferozepore 
District, together with the greater part of the protected States 
to the south of them. In physique the Mdlwa Jat is not sur- 
passed by any race in India, if indeed he is not to be put at the 
top of the tree in this respect. No regiment in the Indian 
Army can show such fine 813117014 soldiers as those recruited 
from this part of the country; and although detractors aro wont 
to say that he has a small heart in a largo person, the Malwiii 
has given ample proof that this is mere libel. The Mdlwa Jat 
appears to surpass his brother of the Manjha in prudence and 
thrift ; and he is a better cultivator, more capable of managing 
his farm. As ortdence of this, we may point to the manner 
in which the former has succeeded in the straggle going on 
under our rale between the agricultural and the money-lending 
class. With the Malwa Jat as a rale, the class whose business 
is ordinarily mnney-lending has really veiy little chance, for tho 
fonner turns his hand to this as easily as to anything else. When 
a Jat has spare money, ho will not squander it ; but, if ho gets a 
chance, will lend it on the security of hind, Where Khatris or 
Siids have established themselves in the early years of rale, it is 
very hard 'for the people to shake them-o^Yhut in toe Dbaia vil- 
lages most mortgages of land aro to Jats, some of whom have 
established a very extensive money-lending business. The Muham- 
madan Jat, though much superior to the llajpat or Gdjar, is not 
equal to his_ Hindu fellow tribesman. Tie is to be fomid along toe 
river, principally in toe Samrala TahsO, and although excelling as 
a cultivator, he is often recldess and extravagant— a result that may 
bf doe' either to his religion or to his sumundings, soil, &c_^ 
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Tliere arc two types of llio Hindu Jat to be found in this CHAM, C. 
District, the difforenco being entii-cly tlio effect of locality. The Population. 
Jat of the Paaiidh, or highly ciiltn-ated and irrigated castem ^ ^ 
tract, is a slave to his land. tVith him it has been .all work and of tho^niSfi 
no play for generations, and this has told on his physique and 
intellect. The cultivation of his holding is a constant round of iraitfr, s. n. 
toil, especially where there is a large area under sugarcane; and 5^®- 
he is lucky if able to Inioek off and give himself and his cattle a 
few days' rest d\U’ing the rains. He has no thoughts beyond his 
village ; and never dreams of sennee. But withal he is thrifty to 
niggardliness, and industrious beyond comparison ; and it is sheer 
had luck if he gets his head, under water. Wlien ho has a little 
money to spare, ho at once lends it on the security of some less 
lucky shnror.s' land. For the Jat of the Jangfj^ the labour of culti- 
vation is of the lightest description, and ho appears incapablo of re- 
maining idle for long. He turns his hands most readily to cairying : 
but also goes in largely for cattle trade, soiwico, anything in fact 
that will enable him to tnm an honest penny, for he is seldom a 
rogue. His favourite method of spending the time between sowing 
and reaping, when he and his cattle would othenvise bo absolutely 
idle, is to start with a cart in the direction of Ludhiana, sell his own 
grain, and Avhatover more he can collect, and return with a load of 
jifr or anjlhing else that ho thinks he will be ablo to dispose of 
at a profit. The cart is probably atfirst the ordinary nide ono 
used in field work, and the cattle nro those that work in the plough; 
hut after a few succcsstul journeys ho buys a hotter cart and 
probalily bettor cattle, thus extending the field of his operations. 

Tliis differcnco of life has produced in him monfol and physical 
qualities, much superior to those of the Paivndh Jat, although tho 
latter is far ahead of othor tribes in both respects; and ono can 
toll the difference at a glance. Tho .lat of the Jangal is undoubtedly 
at present the finest stamp of pcasnnliy in India. Wlmt ho will 
be when 'irrigation from tlic Sirhind Canal is fully developed 
remains to lie seen. Tho Pawiidli Jat hnfiilmt one string to his bow, 

I while his brother of the Jangal has at present many. Hard cash 
finds its Avay into Jagnion and lower Pakhowal vil logos through 
half a dozen cliaimcls. Under fomor rnlcrs, whoso system Wtis to 
take as muoli fi’om tlic cultivalor.s as tliey could got, the Jat was 
usually kept down ; ))ut since annexation his genius has had full 
play, and ho is waxing fat. I do not know' of any class that ought 
to be BO gi’alcful to us. On occasion lie can bo extravagant, and 
very large sums are somotiraos .spent on cclcljrations, especially in 
Jagn'ion Tahsfl. This gonorally means that a man has more money 
than ho knows Avhal to do with. Besides excelling as an agricul- 
turist, the Hindu Jat is a good subject and a most rospeotablo 
memlwr of society. Ho has, os a rule, no vices ; and, although I 
would not nsseiii that a lively sense of gi’atitude to us as his rulers 
is over present in his thoughts, he knows that onr Government 
gives him greater security than any preceding one did, and ho is 
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CH^I,C. quietly conteuted. His cliief fault is quavrelsomenesa, which has 
Popnlation. now developed into litigiousness. 

Oof. or ml)- Distinct, imd especial ly in the Sami’tila Tahsil, 

divisions of the multitude of gofs amongst the Hindu Jats is a Yeiy remarkable 
feature. Not only do adjoining villages belong to cMeront gots, 
Waller, 8. s. but inside each village will generally be found two or thiee pallk 
of distinct origin. This is accounted for by the manner in irhich 
the countiy was colonized. In the histoiy of each village it will 
be seen that the founders came in comparatively recent times from 
different parts of the country, and belonged to diffci'cnt ;/«/.?; and 
that they united merely for their own convenience, the common 
tie of belonging to the same tribe being sufficient To the .south 
and west, on the other hand, we do find that the Jals in .some 
instances came in bodies, and ullages belonging to the same got lie 
either in groups or within short distances of each other. Thus the 
Sidhu and Gil Jats appear to have come eastward in large parties, 
and to haw settled doum in adjoining or alternate villages in the 
western part of Jagraon. But the rule throughout the District is 
variety of gots, and the few gi'Oups of villages that there are, each 
belonging to one got, 81*0 the exception. The reason for this 
apparently is that in the eastern part.s, in the neighbourhood of 
Sirhind and Ludhiana, the Imperial authority was always strong 
enough to protect its subjectf, who settled down in small rillnges 
asthey came; while in the west it was less felt, and people of one 
tribe had to collect in large villages for protection. In Snmidla no 
attempt was made at settlement to return the land as distributed 
amongst the various subdivisions ; but in the other T.'ihsi'ls it was 
possible to do this roughly, as there were a few gots owning villages 
and groups of villages. And the details of area held by the leading 
gots in these two Tahsiis, as asceitained by the Settlement Officer, 
are sliown below, in percentages of the total area of each Tahsfl 
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™ Garewiil Jats. Tliis got holds about fifty 

Jbjb. large villages near Ludhiiina in a group, and members of it are also 
to be found scattered over the Dirtriot; they number 17,471. 
They trace then- descent to a Bajput, Baja Bikh, who came 
from the south and settled in Kahliir in the hills. Bairsi, son 
of Bikh, left Kablur and settled at Naiebad theh to the south of 
Ludhiana, and contiacted a marriage wih a Jatni, called Biipkaur, 
and had to start a got for himself, as his brothers would have noth- 
ing further to do with him. His ('On was Gare, whence the name of 
the got : but another fanciful origin is Kareiodl from hreioa. The 
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descendants of Bairsi gmdually spawl over tho connfciy to tlio soutli- CHAP, i, c. 
^vcst of Lndhiitna. The GavewHs are admitted by the other gols to Population, 
be .‘luperior, and nve.called sdhi hy, u., superior. As amongst the 
Bajpiits, their women are Fccluded, and do not take part in field- 
work. Tlieir girls are sought in marriage by the best families of 
Sardiirs. and OTen by Riijas. The Garewiil families of Riiipnr, 

Gnjarmil and Naran^n'd had a .sort of local authority at the close 
of the last century, and ain called by pi’e-eminenco sd/iii log. The 
Garewills are in consequence of all this the proudest of the Jats, and 
.somewhat inferior as culliTOtoi-s. llity are also Tory o.xtraTagant 
and quarrelsome; but they take to .'eiwico better than any other got 
as they hold it honoi-ablo, and in all of tlieir viDages ■will lie found 
men who are cither sennng in our army or in receipt of pensions. 

A givat deal of money thus finds ifc! way into their hands. "When 
they trust to cultri-ation alone, they are not so successful. A widow 
can’ m:iriy her dewar (husband’s j-ounger brother) or jeth (hus- 
band’s elder brother) only. This is also the rule among tho Gils 
andSidhus. Among the cndogainous snlxlmsion r.f the Naibs, widow 
remarriage is not allowed. Among the remaining sections of tho 
.Jats a rvidow is c.\pccted to many her ilcirar or jeth, but raiying 
degi'ces of laxity obtain in the ob-somnee of tho custom, 

Tho Gils (1 0,289) own about forty villages, mostly in -Jaginon ons. 
Tahsi'l. They arc next in rank to the Gaicwitls, and their women 
are secluded. They are also fond of our seiwico. They here 
claim descent from Hiirajbansi Rajputs, their ancestor being a king 
of Ghannihi in the .south, Avliose son, Akanra, took to agriculture. 

The son of Akanra, Gil, founded the got which moved northwards 
by degrees. They came to this District from Kusln in tho Jangal 
ilitja about 2 .j 0 to 300 years ago, in the reign of {jhiih Jahiin it 
is said. The Gils are fir.st rate agriculturists ; but their habits are 
generally extravagant. 

Tho Ssidhus (12,415) have a good many villages in Jagirton SidSfis. 
Tahsil, where tliero are two or three " Sidhwans.” They are a 
well-knouni got throughout the Lahore and Amritsar Dmsions, and 
much has boon UTitteu of them. 'J’liose of the Ludhiiina District 
ais) of the Jkrdr subdivision ; and came from the south-west, from 
Faridkot it is said, in the time of the RaLs within tho Inst 200 to 
300 years. 

The Dhai'iwils (12,301) have a good many villages lying about niidriiviik 
J’ukhowHl and arc found in tho .Ingraon Tahsil mostly Their 
ancestor was, as usual, Riljpi'it, who came from Jnisalrair and 
settled in Kilngar in Kabhu territory, becoming a Jat. From 
JCungar his descendants came into this District under the Rais and 
their Sikh successors. Tho Dhnriwnls are accounted one of the 
superior yoln of Jats, but do not dilTcr much in their customs from 
tho olhcris, 

Tho Bhandhdrs ai'c the descendants of Bhandhdr, who was the uimndhirs. 
offspring of tho union of a Rajpdt and a woman of ipforior caste, 
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'CHAP.!, C. He settled in Bhatinda first, and tlience his descendants migrated 
Pflunktioii ^ Malandh ildga, vrhere the tribe now holds ten 

' or twelve villages. 

SoiiiionB. The Sekhons had a similar origin to the Bhandhers, and came 
to this District from some place in Patiala territoiy, Bhadaur it is 
said. Their villages are scattered all over the District, 

DMiions, The Dhillons (6,394) say that they came fi’om the lldnjha in 
the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shah. 

ilfiBO)' gots oftlie Jats ora— 

MAn 4,868 

Sindbu ... ... ... ... ... 5,338 

Mdogat ... ... ... ... ... 3,547 

Chima ... •>» •• 3,583 

It would take up too much space to detail the tradition as to 
the origin of each of these, They are to be found scattered over 
the District, hol^g single villages or subdivisions of villages. 

TheEijptoi The Sajpiits are undoubtedly the oldest of the agiicultnral 
their chatao- tribes that now hold the District. Ifr. Walker mites: “It 
perhaps be taken as good evidence of the demoralizing 
thetrihe. effect of the Muhammadan religion that the Hindu Eajput is very 
little inferior to the Jat as a cultivator. In the Bdt of Samraln 
§ Bi, ’ ‘ ' the most^prosperous village belongs to them, the proprietors being 
free of aebt and largely engaged in trade. The Muhammadan 
Baipiit of this District possesses at least all the bad qualities gene- j 
rally ascribed to his tribe. He has a good physique, but this is 
about all that can be said in his favour. As a cultivator he is 
useless, being indolent and apathetic to a degree. He will never 
do an honest day’s work if he can help it, and spends eveiy penny 
he can bonw. His village is genei’aUy a pictine of slovenly 
cultivation; and he will tell one that this is because it is not his 
proper business to follow the plough, and because his women are 
secluded, If possible he vrill rent his land to some one else, and 
never fails to try to spend more than his neighbour on a marriage 
celebration, regai’dless of the fact that it is certain ruin to him. 
His women are said to be quite incapable of managing their house- 
hold affairs, and the Hindu shopkeeper in a Bajpiit village makes 
a fortune in a very short time, at first, it is said, by cheating 
the women, and then by getting the men into his books. 

If a Bajput does take to service, it is only in a half-hearted 
way; and he will on the shghtest excuse throw it up and 
return to his village. In fact the Muhammadan Bajput of 
this District has,, as far as I know, no redeeming points in his 
cliaracter, and is a perfectly useless member of society. I may 
mention that at the Eegular Settlement the M uhamma d an Biijput 
villages were treated 'very leniently, and in many cases pay half 
or one-third less than their neighbours; but this moderation 
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appears to liave liad no other effect than to encourage further CHAP. I, C. 
extravagance. The great feature in a Eajpdt’s character is, I population, 
think, a complete Tvant of anything that could be so designated. - 
He is the most vain and foolish of mortals, and can seldom give a their 
reason for anything that he does. He is, as a matter of course, 
discontented; but it -would require a peculiar state of society to the tnbe. ” 
suit him. These remarks apply to the tribe as a whole ; but there 
is a daily increasing number of members of it in whose favour an “jj' 
exception should be made.” The Eajputs in this District are § 50 . 
mainly Muhammadans, at the Census of 1901 they numbered 
29,473 of whom 1,331 were Hindus, and 344 Sikhs. The Hindu 
Rajputs inhabit two or three -villages in the Samrala Tahsil. The 
most important subdivision of Ae tribe are Manj Bhatti, Ghose- 
waha. Pun-war, Ntiru, Tawar, and "Warya. Of these the Manj are “""i- 
the most numerous (5,990). They are all Muhammadans and are 
found chiefly in the Jagraon Tahsil. They profess to be Bhatti 
Rajputs. The Manj Rajputs o-wn a good many -viUages in Jagraon 
Bet and uplands. They come from the south-west, their ancestor 
Chachu leaving Faiudkot and settling at Hatiir. From Hatur the 
descendants of Chachu founded several large viUages, Andlu, 

Halwarah, &c., in this District, and also crossed the Sutlej. The 
family of the Rais of Raikot is looked upon as the head of the got 
on this side of the river. These Rais at one time held a great part 
of the District under their sway, and a detailed account of the 
family -will be given elsewhere. 

The chliat system prevails among the Manj Rajpits.**' The two 
ancient chliats of Hatur and Talwandi Rai in tins District date from 
the time of Babar, while two more, Raikot and Hatwara, have since 
been added as Manj Rajputs have settled in them. The Rais of 
Talwandi and Raikot pay a chlicU of Rs. 20. There are two ma/cms 
in the District; Raisar and Andlu. The custom appears to be losing 
vogue. 

, The Ghorewahas are another numerous section (4,562), live GionmAWi. 
rather to the east of the District in the Samrala Tahsil, o-\vning a 
large number of vfllages along the Sutlej both in this District md 
in JuUundur. They founded the town of Rahon in the JuUundur 
Distiuct. They are Simajhansis and trace their descent from 
Eawaha, brother of Kachwaha, who came into the country in the 
time of Shahab-ud-din Ghori (1,150 A.D.) and was allowed a grant 
of as much land as he could ride round in a day. Others say he 
presented a imar of a horse and got the tract wmch his descend- 
ants now hold. 

The Bhattis rank highest in the tribe. They usually man-y 
among themselves, but sometimes give their daughters to other 
Rajputs of good family. Their ancestor. Sheikh Chachu, was granted 
the state of Eatiir, on his conversion to Islam, which had formerly 


G) See Punjab Cesene Bepoit, 1901, p, 833, 
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CHAP. I, C. belonged to the Tunwar Eajputs. The Tunwni’S, Pumvars, Naras 
Popuiation. Wayas all seem to have come to tliis part of the coiintiv in the 
days of Prithvi Enj. The Nards founded Phillaur in the Julhmdur 
District. 

GdjjfB, The Gujars of this District arc unable to give any distinct 

0 orion jQgQujit of who they are or whence they camoj but it appears 
irsH-er, 8. B. they are a nomad race (Ga?(-e/i«)'=Gtijar) who 

moved from towards the hiUs in search of pasture, and gradually 
settled down along the river for the sake of the grazing. They 
now hold a number of villages in the Bet or low-lands, mostly in 
Ludhiana Tahsfl. About 100 years ago Sardar Sudha Singh and 
the Eldkars, who held the Bet lands under Ludhiana, located them 
in villages ; and they have only since then taken to agi’icnlture. 
The Gdjars of this District are all Muhammadans. They arc of 
good phj'sique, tall and well made, but are said to be lacking in 
coiu'age. InteUectuaUy they are not strongj and they are, as a 
rule, much too easy going and careless to get on in these times. 
As cidtivators, they are not of the first class, though superior to 
the Bajpdts. They have a hereditary Hieing for cattle, especially 
that of other people; and most of the Giijar rillages contain men 
recognized by the police as criminals. They are, as a tribe turbu- 
lent, discontented and lawless ; and gave a gi’eat deal of trouble in 
the Mutiny. Gdjar w'omen help their husbands in the fields. The 
principal subdivisions are Gorsi and Chechi, also KnTas and 
PaswiQ. 

Arim The Arafns of the District 32,220 appear to have worked their 
way up the Sutlej from the direction of Multan. They are also 
§ 63, ' said to be Kambohs converted to Muhammadanism. It is veiy 
probable that they did come up the Sutlej, for they can be traced 
along its banks in the low-lands of Lahore and Perozepore and 
half-way up this District; but they are not to be found higher 
than the town of Ludhiana, They are probably a mixed race, 
gardeners by profession, who in some locality or otlier have formed 
themselves into a separate tribe and spread over the countiy. 
The Arams are all Muhammadans. They are generally small, iriry 
men, capable of a gi-eat deal of laboim. As cultivators, they rival 
the Hindii Jats, but are inferior to the latter in intellect. Intensive 
cultivation is their strong point as extensive cultivation is tlie 
Jat’s. An Aram will support himself and his family on a very minute 
area of irrigated land, on which no one else could possibly exist : 
but, as the owner of a large holding, he is less successful than the 
Jat, and does not seem to have the power of managing a large farm. 

. All the members of his family assist the Aram in his cultmtion ; 
and the^ women sell the vegetables or exchange them for grain. 
The Aram is a very quiet and inoffensive member of society, and 
does not appear to trouble himself about politics. The principal 
subdivisions in this Dista-ict are Ghalar, Ghalan, Jatali. 
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The Atoiis, 4,580, are said to be a race of foreigners, -who 
came ivith the first Muhammadan iuTaders from beyond the Indus. 
The ti'ibe holds some ten or twelve large villages round about 
Ludhiana situated in the low-lands and in the Dhaia. Their number 
is understated in the census, some having perhaps been returned as 
Shaikhs. The Awans are all Muhammadans. They are a very fine, 
powerful race of men, and are inferior only to the Hindu Jats in 
intellect and enterprise. They are very fair cultivators, but do not 
depend entirely on agriculture, and are always ready to turn their 
hands to anything. They are fond of service in the army, police, 
&c. ; and most of their villages can turn out a number of carts 
which are worked for hire. In the last Kabul war they made a 
great deal of money by carrying between Jhelum and Peshawai’, 
and some of the villages depend much more on their carts than on 
tlieii’ fields. They are an extravagant race, and spend at least as 
much as they earn. The Awans are very strict Muhammadans, and 
say their prayers regularly. Very many of them have received 
a religious education and are Maulvis. Their women are secluded. 
Their chief fault is quarrelsoraen^s, which has, as in the case of 
the Jats, developed under us into a love for litigation. 

There are a few Dogars in the Bet, 2,411. They resemble 
the Gitjars, being of good physique, but wanting in intellect. As 
cultivators, they rank with the Giijars, and run fliem very close as 
thieves. Their women work in the fields. Tliere are one or two 
whole Sayyid villages; and the tribe holds shares in others scattered 
over the District. Those of Taraf Saiadm, one of the subdirisions of 
Ludhiana, are respectable and well-to-do ; but, as a rule, the Sayyids 
are poor cidtivators, being much too lazy. There are a few Saims 
and Kambohs, the latter being Muhammadans. 

The following Pathan tribes are represented in this District ; 
— Balozai, Tarbau, Barakzai, Daudzai, Ghilzai, Gore, Taman Khel, 
Yusafzai, Jangzai. Besides their own women, they will marry 
among the Ohohans, Mujis and Behues, but will give their daughters 
in marriage to them. Pathans number 3,939. They are mostly 
refugees from Kabul living in Ludhiana town but an ancient colony 
of them hold lands in Bahlolpur. 

The Kalnls might almost have been classed as agriculturist 
for they are all either laud-owners or in service, generally both. 
A proposal to include them among the agricultural tribes has been 
suWtted to Government. 

The Kapurihala Chief held a veiy large portion of this District 
under Maharaja Eanji't Singh ; and this has given the tribe a step 
in the social scale. They call themselves Ahluwalia or Neb, never 
Kalal, and are Sikhs. Some of them hold small jdgm and they 
generally distinguish themselves in service. 

Eawats own one village near Ludhiana, and number 2,298. 
They have certainly nothing in common 'with Eajputs, being the 
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CHAP. I. C. mildest of men, and first-rat8 agiiculturists. The criminal classes 
popiiiation. of Harnis, Bauriahs and Smsls, arc also land-onmers. The Hdrnis 

sSivits. settled dorni in three or four villages in the east of the District 
by the Sikh chiefs who overthrew the Bais of Kaikotj and the others 
own each of them a village. These men all call themselves Eajputs. 
An account of them will be found elsewhere in this volume. 

BsnjSrM. Banjaras (1,099) and Loba'nas (1,004) live solely ^ in the Bet. 
They appear to have the same origin (said to be a ifejptit one, as a 
matter of course); but they are now quite distinct. The Banjaras 
are a somewhat superior tribe, but it is said that in this District 
the two tribes intermarry. They are both Hindds or Sikhs by 
religion; and, besides agiicultui-e, are engaged in carrying grain, 
&c., on bullocks : and the Lobanas in making ropes, brushes, &c., 
from munj, 

iiobinaj. The name of Lobana is applied in this District to two entirely 
distinct communities called in the Census Report "Musla Lobanas” 
and “ Ludhiana Lobanas,” respectively. The Musla Lobanas are so 
called by the other group to emphasise the fact that the two groups 
aredistinct. They are akin to Gujriit Lobanas and give their ,go<s as 
Pilye, Garhe, Laldize and Datles. Only two of these coirospond with 
the gots of the Guji'tit Lobanas. They live in the villages of Salijo 
Mazra, Burj Kacha, Pawat, Fattehgarh, Hambomal and Tanda 
Kaha. Their customs are partly Muhammadan and partly Hindd, 
for instance they obsem theceremony ofp/iiros, batnuddowis 
remarried by nikalt. This eclecticism is reflected in tlieir names. 

The Ludhiana Lobanas are all Sikhs. They live entirely in Bet, 
owning the villages of Baibgarh, Mangli Tanda, Dholanwn'l, Sasrah, 
Rur, Tanda Kishan Singh and Gopalpur. They are also foimd in the 
viUages of Garhi lazal, Jassowal, and Lubangarh. They are said 
to be a bi’anch of the Chauband Eajpiit. They have the following 
gofe.— Dagnawnt, Udiana, Sukiana, Majrawat, Bartia, Balthia, and 
Barnawat, They are distinguished by having a fixed bride-price. 
Es. 120 being paid if the bridegroom is a child and Es. 140 if an 
adult, to the girl’s father. On the Holi festival these Lobanas have a 
cmious custom. After burying a pice and a betel-nut they heap up 
cow-dung cakes over the spot and make a large fire. When the fii’e 
has burned out, they gather in large numbers round the ashes and 
proceed to hunt for the pice and the betel-nut. Whoever finds 
them is very lucky, and it is believed that he who finds one must 
find the other. The custom is referred by them to a variant of 
the Praladh legend. They practice kareioa and wordiip Guga Pm. 

MoniaiB Nextin point of numbers to the Jats are the Oliamars (62,875), 

“ B • returned as nearly one-tenth of the whole population of tlie 

chBinirfl! ' ' District. These people are the most degraded of all classes except 
woaer^ o °S the Chuhras ; and their position in tire village very nearly approaches 
§ .ic. ' to that of servitude. They are known as hegdri and are found 
attached to every,viUage in the District, for the zamindars cannot get 
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on witlmiit llioiii. Tlsry vat t!»' rattle, ami arc rattciilcrctl fo CHAM.C. 
!i!!i’li>ati that II .'"par.ite |iliit‘e is !i‘'i"iiivl fcr llicir rcsidenL’C. population. 
They an' Iximi'l In I'erfcrm tvrtaiii ta*.!;-! ((''’.m'i') for the 
winiinlir, «ml nci'iv*' ri'ilaiit allies .nir".-' of 'rniiti anil all •ntt Httlun 
catv.iM'.'i of cattle. They cannot cliniiee Iheir jilacc of ahoilc, for n 
(.'hatii'ir of line villairi' v.'o!i)<l nut !«• alloaitl to ie| tie down in 
imotio'r. rnrtlier details ii'' le tlmir diie.» and xervices will he found 
l•l'Cwlle^■'. They an- nil le.it her- wi*ri.i r-. lanninirtheskins of the 
de.id nm'nt.a!' that an* ^dvs’n ihein, and ni'.d:!n;r Imckcls for the 
well'i, lilii-.t!'.' I Hid '•.I.'"' (sva?*‘r-l‘.a'.;’>V .'•hoes, .Ve, Tliey are paid for 
all tiew s-nppliial, hut repair' ate uiehulesl in their tu-k. 

They Iiave i .l••ll:^, hut not Chaniarwa Unihmati'', in this 
Dittiirt, a eei!.‘'iii Mviieji of the e'l't" pi'i'foniis pric'tly diiias, 

Ttiev eon'.iiii'!' tl!e!!'«"Kf> '.nji.'tMv to the ether ('h:ini.iri, ami do, 
no; iiiarrr nm'ide '.iieir rnvn e)nd<-. Ti e I ‘h.im O'.' limy tlieir dead. 

f'j ill!'.!' ( 21 , aie fiiand iie-'ily in the toivjiH and ill .>.01110 CbiHji 
viji.nre> whesa* thi-v ate ferv.-.n! - of tl.. higher ela".,.' of .lata ami 
of the 15 .iipiii.., nr are villat’e ;>i‘rv.iii*< (' 1. < fer tlie piirpoo’ of 
'Uimminintr p"e|'l'’ ff • ’in}. 

T.irlde'iti''' '<) or r.ii je-tit*'! > Imve i.il;en to atriieiiltuie, tmd TifVhtM. 
<ii"l! il.are^ ill '.'Vei.i! vI!1'ii,T', Tae-e who follow their heivililiiry 
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jiece^.iri eh'ii'eni in the a„'ne!!llor.d e.'tnimniity. Tlse Tarkli'in, 
tlneiitli ;• viitai'e nU'niai \tii"re piope.di an nili.'aii), i*' a 

iii.'it! of veiy "iiperiof iiitelh-et, end oeeapn - a I’oi'd ^oeial jiO'ition. 

He I'.in r in’-eipietitli i:uil;e hh own teiiu- nth tie* raiiilmhir, ami 
movi-. nln.i! a- he iike-. He d..- • all of earpenier’'’ work, 
ri"‘"ivIiio ;i Ji.'si.d allow iinee I’t liiirie't time for all repair,' and the 
pri’‘e of ,i!l new svov';. Tiiet * i a *.n'ee »‘'il''ny of Tarkhuis work- 
m!f a ■ e;.rpe!it<-r- ill I/idliiliia. Th” •• make e."r;', all i-or!- of 
fiiniiiniT, li iVe.; ami '•iii!-' <>; ihi'in have anne'-ed oreni 
v,<'a!!li, nliieh they inve-: in lam! w),eii they can. Many of tlieni 
j'.ei' ;d-o in -I'nwe ; and It i' a pre'tf of 'heir "ood .'Ot'ial position 
thft* lf-,m .'-‘imdi, the (Im s «{ the Kal.n'. helonc to fin' tribe. 

Till- iail.ir l\r 271 are .il'c lili.ioe —n-anl-, who do all the WiSo. 
iiii!i-no(l; fif tin- it'/rieidltirfst-, m tln'v me • illeii down in tin* 

1 <r>:er lowti'.a;.'! fellow lln-ir Ir.nle tlnTe. 

’I’i.e .Ihinw.o' is net iiree -.irv in nin't vilhijfe', for tin* ,Iat Jiiinwiir*, 
Wonn-n il'iiallv feleh the w.ii'T for dmiii'.tie use iheniselvi's. He 
i' to lie feiiml in ill" towii*. of in the iMjpol and hijfher class ,lat 
villii'/e^, v.'hefe the woiiii'ii an- »erlnded. His sereieesaiv reipiired 
I'Verv V here in iimviiitfe am! oihe>' e*'lelirations, The .system of 
e.asf*' is 'lill in exi-lHiee aiwni,'- ilie •ilifiitvars, lint is 
I ^id to he losiiij' !‘s hold (,n the e.isie. They nuiiiber I8,2fl!5, 

The .Vef h' fonmi eierynheie. and is a very itiitorlMil lilhijra xio 
reiv.mt. !!■ i. tlm b.'.ris'r, .Mid is always eniplayi'd in ariMiiiTjniT 
Is'tnitlmls, h.'iiit; rent as a Itiai or {fo-betwceit, 'I liey ntimlier 1 
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CHAP. I, C The Julalias (16,736) or weavers are scattered over the villages) 
Population, cotton thread of the zrinunddrs into cloth 

(woollen blankets are woven by Chamars or Chdhras who have taken 
jaiaima. ^0 the professiou). (Here is a large colony of these people 'in 
Ludhiana. 

Knmhirs. The Kumhars, 9,674, (brick-makers), Mocln's, 9,233, (leather- 
SmtaB. workers), and Ohhimbas, 8,824, (washemen and cloth-stampers), 
reside mostly in the towns. The agriculturists generally make 
their own bricks for the wells, but go to the Kumhars for water 
jars {rluiiti) and other utensils; and have an agreement by the 
haiwest about these. Tlie Mirasfs (5,900) are found all over the 
District, principally in the Eiijpiit 'villages. They live by alms. 

The Kashmiris are settled in Ludhiana town. They are a 
dirindling community (4,766 in 1901 as against 5,421 in 1891) and 
are in sore straits now that their hereditary occupation has gon'e 
(see Section B. of CJhapter II). 

The following have been declared agricultural tribes for this 
District under the Land Alienation Act (Notification No. 21 S., 
dated the 22nd of May 1901) 


Jats. 

Gdjars. 

Kdjplits, 

Dogarf. 

Awdns. 

ArAins. 

Snyads. 

Kambohs. 

PatMns. 

Sainis. 


Leading Bamiher. 

1 . Ehuiirittn At pages 253 to 279 GrifSn’s Pnnj(th Bdjds will be found an 
^™Bhadaur Bliadaui' chiefsliip, and of the manner in which 

family. the Patiala claims over it were rejected on their merits in 1855. 
WaUBr s°B ^ portiou of this and of the Ferozepore Districts, 

§ 88. ’ ' ' the Ludhiana idllages being in the Pakkhowal Tahsfl (since abol- 
ished) till the year 1858, when the whole jdgii' was transferred 
to Patiala, the supremacy being allowed by favour of the British 
Government and not by right. It is not necessaryimder the cir- 
cumstances to do more than mention the family. Sirdar Sir Atar 
Singh, K.C.I.E., resided principally at Ludliian'a, where he had built 
a magnificent bouse and had opened a public library. His services 
intlie cause of Icaniing are too well known to require to be noticed 
here. He had acquired a great amount of local influence in 
Ludhiana. He died on 10th June 1896, leaving two sons. Sirdar 
Bhagwant Singh and Sirdar Balwant SingL 

In pursuance of the will of the late Sirdar Sir Atar Singh, 
K.O.I.B., the Librai'y with all almi rabs, chairs, &c., was sent to the 
Pvmjab Public Library. 

Sirdar Balwant Singh, the younger son, died recently at 
Bhadaur leaving a minor son. The estate is under the manage- ■ 
mentjjjyk Court of Wards. PatiAla State. 
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Man Singli died leaving an extensive estate to Lis two sonsj 
Dalel Singh and Bhdg Singli, who quarrelled about the division 
of this. The dispute was referred to Sirdar Minimi’ Singh of 
Bhadaur, and the decision then given had established the rule of 
succession in the family. The elder son got two-tliirds and the 
younger one-third; and it is according to these proportions that 
all subsequent distributions of the jdgir have been made inthin the 
various branches. Thei’e has never as yet been more than two 
sons to succeed in any bi’anch. The Malaudh family maintained 
a position of independence, the relationship to the Patiala Eajas 
giving it immunity from tbo attacks of its neighbours. It came 
under our protection wdtli the other cis-Sutlej chiefs at the begin- 
ning of the century. When tlie Ludhiana District was foimed out 
of the territories annexed in lc.46 the Malaudh estates wore includ- 
ed in it, but the jdgir was maintained in its entirety as the family 
had not been compromised in the struggle of 1845. The jdgirddrrs 
were allowed to continue collections from the cultivators till in 
1850, wdicn a cash assc.^ismeiit was fixed for the villages of the 
jdgii. The family, like all other eis-Sutlej chiefs, o.vceptthc 
six treated as independent, was deprived of all powers, and its 
local influence may be said to have .almost ceased, for the Jats, 
who make up the population of the rillnges, have little respect 
for anyone who cannot display authority over them. In 1860 the 
representatives of the three main branches were invested with 
magisterial powers, to be exercised within the local limits of their 
jdgm, and this measure has done much to resuscitate the influence of 
the family, and has placed it in a much better position -with regard 
to the people, who up to 1840 were as much its subjects as the 
villages of the Patiala State now' are of the Mahiiraja. The value 
of the jdgir, as recently assessed, is Ks. 80,455, and it is thus dis- 
tributed between the three members of the family : — 

Rs. 

(1) . Sirddr Badfii; Singh 45,910 

(2) . Sirdar Sniidar Singh 22,037 

(3) . Sirddr Brlnant Singh 18,508 

The family, besides enjoying these revenues, also omis a good 
deal of Ur, or land reserved by the chiefs for grazing, firewood, 
hunting, &c., as well as all holdings of .such as absconded on the 
introduction of a cash asse.ssment or subsequently. Some of tho 
Mrs are of considerable extent and arc still covered with a growth 
of w'ood. The rillagcs of the jdgir wore distributed between tho 
other iSirdars before annexation; and in 1878 between Sirdiirs 
Badan Singh and Suudar Singh. Sirdar IJttam Singh, the head of 
the family lived inihtmgarh (near Malaudh) whoro there is a largo 
fort built by his father Sirdar Fateh Singh. Ho had also the fine 
old fort at Sahna, built by Chaudhri Bakhta ; but this ho seldom 
visited. The Sirdar had the powers of a Magistrate of the 2ud 
class and^civil powers in cases up to Es. 500 in value. .These powers 
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CHAP. I, C. villages,' TirHch ended in ■ tie Ladhran family getting four out of 

Popiiirtion. seven. The territory in Ludliiiina was small, and the relations 
between the family and the N^bha State ‘appear to have been 

Ladh™/ " rather doubtful. 'At pages 392—394 of the Punjab Eajiis will be 
found an account of the claim to supremacy set up'by Niibha, and 
the decision of Government of India on it. Although the Ladhran 
Sirdars, like others of the Nishanwala group, were at times in 
actual opposition to Ndbha, there can be no doubt that' they 
gradually became to some extent dependent on that State. After 
the campaign of 1845-46 the Ladhran territory passed into our 
hands, and was included in the Ludhiana District, the jai/iV being 
mainiained to the family. The descendants of Cliarat Singh are 
very numerous, and thejdgir, which is worth Es. ,24^152 in all, is 
becoming more' and more subdivided. ' . 

One or two of the family had taken to service, Sirdiirs Hari 
Singh and Albel Singh were ‘Eisalddrs in tlie 12th and 13th Bengal 
Cavalry respectively. Sirdar Albel Singh was accidentally killed in 
December 1902 ; and Sirdar Hari Singh enjoys a pension as 
Risaldar. Sirdar Albel Singh’s son, Kartar Singh, isaEisaldar 
in the 12th Bengal Cavalry. Two more membere of the family 
are employed as Sowars in the 13th Bengal Oavahy; but most ,of 
them prefer to eat the bread of idleness. It ..is likely that 
in another generation or two tlie shares held by many members of 
the family will be insufScient for their maintenance. The rule of 
succession in the family is of Ohhdaimid, i.e., the estate is 
partitioned according to the number of wives of' the deceased, tho 
children of each wife dividing a share between them equally. Tho 
family also O'wns lailded property, one whole village and shares in 
severm more and some very fine houses . at Ladliran, where they 
all reside. 

The,pedigree,ofithe family .is. attached. Mahtab Singh, the 
head of the family, who ..was zaildar, died', on , the 22nd February 
1904. His debts are in course of liquidation from the jdgir 
under the control of the Deputy Commissioner. His son, Eaghbir 
Singh,'isemployed'in'Nabha‘Stato as Nazim. ‘There is 'no other 
man of any -importance in the family. 
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The founder of this family was M Singh, who came from 
the Amritsar District in Samhat 1916 ; and, on the fall of Sirhind, 
secured four villages, Badla, Kotla Badk, Bhari and Saidpur. 
The family, like others in this Tahsfl, maintained their independ- 
ence in the midst of their more powerful neighbours; but it is 
probable that all of them would eventually have been absorbed 
by the Phulkidn chiefs or by Lahore, but for our interference, 
The Aillages came to ns when the rest of the country was 
annexed in 1846. The pedigree of the family is given below 


RAM SISGH. 


Knr Singb. Ontbnkhsb Sia^K Batnn Siagb, 

The descendants of Kar Singh and G-urbakhsh Singh, hold 
Badla and Kotla Badla, but they are too numerous to mention. 
Ratan Singh’s descendants hold the villages of Bhari and 
Saidpur. The pedigree of Ratan Singh’s descendants is given 
below 


BATAK SlNCn, 


f 

Sarmnkh Singb, 


Gurimikh Singb, 


1 f 

Ate) Singh, Ul Singh. 


Knriiiu Singh. 


r 




I 

Hnrdeo Singh. 


Hncnim Singh. Knurang Singh, 


~l Hari Singh, 


I I . . I 

Gnrdiiil Singh. Gnrearn Singh. Kntindnr Singh. 


I I , I 

Hacndm Singh. Bnli'ant Singh. Bbagivant Singh. 


Jugindnr Singh. 


dodish SingB. 


,1 

B.nhhshi!h Singh. 


! 

Bhagirdn Singh. Thakar Singh. 

1 

SnlSn Singh. Ua»L.Miigh 

I I 

Natanjan Singh Arjin Siagh, 


The whole jdgiris wonh Rs. 7,612. Liil Singh is dead and 
there is no other person of note in the family. 
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Ludhiana Distjbiot.] Koila Ajnesi' fmiily. 


The fodders of the Jabu Mazra family were Bai Singh and 
Bam Singh, Jats (j/oi Kang) from Amritsar. About 1863 tliey 
secm’ed 16 villages to the south-west of Khanna, but were exposed 
to constant attacks from Patiala and the Kapnrthala chiefs, who 
finally annexed and divided the whole estate. The Sirdars com- 
plained to theBesident at Ambala and eight villages wein restored 
to the family. These they now hold with a revenue of Rs. 10,755. 

The pedigree of the family is given below:— 


BAI SINGE. 


r 

Da;a 

Siagli. 

Gnnda 

Singh. 


Chet Singh. 

Utlnni Singh. 

" 'I 

r 1 

Sfaor Singh. Dahnn Singh. 


B<m Singh. 


Gntbaichah Singh, 
Sampiimn Singh, 


.1 


Gnrdit Singh, 

Chiihar Singh. 
I 

Gnrranlch Singh, 


Fntoh 


lingh. 


Jaimnl Singh, 


Iihar Singh. 


Kartir Singh, 


Entam Singh, 

I 

Bnghbir Singh, 


Dalfp Singh. 


I 


Bngga Singh, 
alias 

FoiUp Singh 


Nibal Singh, 
alias 

7£ia Singh, 


I 


Eiihan^Singh, 


Eiiban Singh. 


Hari Singh. 


Mnbu Singh. 


htangni Singh. 


Hntha Singh. 
I 

AnUr Singh. 


Channn^Singh, 


Chatar Singh, 


Harnam Singh, 


There are two branches, one (Bam Singh’s) residing at 
Jabu hlazra, and the other (Chet Singh’s) at Dhiru Mazra. There 
is little to distinguish these men from the Jats around them 
except their extravagance, and not one of them is in service, 
Gan^ Singh is tho head of the Bam Singh branch ; Gurmukh 
Singh is the head of tho Chet Singh branch, but is at present 
undergoing 7 years’ imprisonment for dacoity in Patiala State. 
He vrasjdffirdar of Bs. 2,584-8. 

Tho Kbtla Ajner family have a jdgtr of four villages acquired 
by the ancestor of the present holder, a Mnnjha Jat, subject of the 
A^dwalia chief. The lands came to us by annexation with the 
owier Kapdrthala territqiy in 1846 ; and the jagir was confirmed 
to the family, half to be held in perpetuity. The revenue is 
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Population. 

Jabn hiszra. 

Qorien 
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Edkar fmihj. 


Rs, 42,922, half of which is now roceivecl by the members of the 
family. The pedigi'ee is 


BhAp Siagli, 


KOCHAB SINGH. 


Golib Singh, 


Dip Singh, 
iiam Siogli. 


Kehnr Shigh. 




Eilm Singh, 


Eann Singh, 

I 

Sant Singh, 
Jnwola Singh, 
Gurhahheh Singh, 
Gurbachan Singh, 


The jdgW is worth Es, 2,146 and the family is of no impor- 
tance at all and none of the members are in service. 

Gurbachan Singh, son of GurbakliBh Singh, is a minor and his 
estate is under the management of Ooiui of Wards. 


Other jfl(/iVs of loss note are 

Nishanwala Holding four villages in shares with Govern- 
ment (Biipalon, &c). The revenue of the jdijk is Rs, 2,364, which 
is divided among six or seven families. 

Sontiwala Holding thi*eo villages in shares ivitli Government 
and having an income of Rs. 5,077, 

Shamspur Two villages uith income to the jdgirdi/rs of 
Es. 2,601. *' 

Salaudi i— Three (villages) shared with an income toyd’ptrfWi’s 
of Es. 1,485. 

Dhm Mnlana : — Dhin Mulana (Ambiila) Sirdars have ona 
village mjdgk, Es. 2,221. 

Mention has been made in Chap. I. B. of the various minor 
chiefs who held the Tahsfl at the time of annexation. Such of 
these as were driven across the Sutlej and have no further interest 
for us here need not be noticed; but there are onp or two ,who^ 
families have since become extinct, or who, though losing their 
possessions after the Sutlej campaign, maintained their local 
connection. Hie Sodhls of Mnchlmviuu held two or three villages 
m the neighbombood of that town, and a masonry fort iu it, but 
the was confiscated for their conduct in 1845. Sodhi Sarmnkh, 
a representative of the family, still resides m Maohhiwara and owus 
a httle land but has no position. 

There were a good many branches of the Kdkar family which 
came from the JuEundur Doab, One branch took possession of 
several villages about Bahlolpur, but was spoiled by Jhbataja 
llanjit mngli, who, however, restored some of their possessions in 
gagiT. For the conduct of the family in the ' war of 1845 the 
greater part of the jagir was confiscated and the rest lapsed by 

escheat shortly after. Sirdar JawalaSingh, a member of this famfly 
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•was a Eisaldar. Has son Mangal Singh has recently retired as 
Eisaldar-Major of the 3rd Bengal CaTalry. He -risited London at 
the Diamond Jubilee in 1 897 and has the title of Sirdar Bahadur. 
He is a man who will be increasingly useful to District Officers as 
he is stiU active and fit for service. 

There was a large jajir held at the time of annexation by 
Sirdanu Daya Kaur of Khanna, the daughter of Dasaundha Singh, 
a Majitha Jat, who had established hims^ at the same time as the 
other jdgirdars from across the Sutlej. He was the servant of 
Tilra Singh Ghaiha, referred to in Chapter 1. B. Daya Kanr was 
the widow of a son of the Eaja of Jmd and was continued by us in 
the possession of the idgir of her fathei*’s ■villages till her death 
Tvithout issue in 1850, when the jdgir lapsed. She had a large 
fort at Khanna. Hhejdgir consisted of seventeen -villages ■with a 
jama of Es. 30,217. 

The ancestor of the Kheri Sirdiirs, Hand Singh, was a Jat who 
came from the Manjha to assist in the capture of Sirhind; and 
afterwards established his powers over a very fertile piece of 
country in the south-east comer of the Tahsfl. This was then only 
partly settled by Muhammadans and others, many of whom deserted 
their lands ; and to Hand Singh is due the founding of most of the 
■villages of the Klaeri Udqa which is now one of the richest and most 
highly assessed portion of the District, The family maintained an 
independent position till they were absorbed by us in 1846. The 
jdgir was continued to Sirdar Basant Singh, who was succeeded 
by his son Harf Singh. The latter died -witWt issue in 1866 and 
the jdgir then lapsed. Sirdamf Kihal Kaur, widow of Hart Singh, 
and two other female relatives, Eatan Kaur and Sahib Kaur, enjoyed 
considerable cash pensions, and Nihdl Kaur had a life interest in 
the estate of Hari Singh which was very large, consisting of shares 
in a great many ■villages, and considerable areas of hir land. The 
Sirdamf is a sister of Sirdar Badan Singh of Malaudh. 

Sirdamf Mhal Kaur who was in receipt of a pension of Es. 2,500 
per annum died on 1st March 1888, when her pension stopped. 
Mussammat Sahib Kaur, in receipt of a pension of Es. 1,500 per 
annum, died on 15th March 1886, and her pension stopped from that 
date. Sirdamf Eatan Kaur is alive and receives a pension of Es. 1,800 
per annum. On her death the .question of reversion of her lands in 
which she has only a life interest -will arise. 

. Besides the Malaudh family, there are one or two others 
which hold smaller jcCjyfrs in the Ludhiana Tahsfl. 


The Kliosa family of Jats belongs really to Bankandi in 
Ferozepore District. They hold three or four villages with a revenue 
of Es. 3,362 in shares with^the Malaudh family. 
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There are two families of Kalal jdgirdars at BuMhrl and 
Hans, who hold the Tillages given them by the Ahldwalia chief. , 
Their income is Rs. 2,877. Dayfl Singh, a leading meihb'er of the 
family, is a person of great local influence and is a zaildar. Some 
members of the family have received land on the Ohendb Canal. 

A mention of this family will be found on pages 245 — 250 of 
Massy's Chiefs and Families of note in the Punjab. 

The'pedigree of the family is given below:— 


r 


BBAT nnp SINOB. 

I 

BbSi Dbarmn Siogh, 
Bhiii Da;AI Singb, 


Bhil Ninilc Singh. OhtiUgor Singh, 


Bhii Snthan Singh, 




I 

Bhii Hnmfr 
Singh, 


BhUi Gntmulh 


Bhii Sangal 
Singh, 


Bhii Itwiihir Bhii BaMSnr Singh 

Singh, (adapied b; Bhii llohar Singh). 


Bhiii Godor Singh, 

I ^ 

I BhUi Bir Singh 
Bhiii Bir Singh (adopted), 

(adopted by Bhii | 

Godor Singh), Bhii Moher Singh 
(adopted). 


Bhii Bahidnr Singh 
(adopted), 

Bhii Sapiiron Singh, 

Bhii Noriin Sihgh. 

Bhii Atjan Singh 
(adopted). 


Bhii hlohnr 


(adopted by Bhii 
Bir Singh), 


Bhii Uitnim Singh, Bhii damlDt Singh, 


Bhii Kiehih Singh. 

Bhii Arjan Singh 
(adopted Bhii Hariin 
Singh), (Born in 1B74,) 


Atdanon Singh, 

(Bon 20th Beptemhec 1899), 


Atgonjan Singh, 
(Born 14th Febrnoiy 1904), 


The family has one village (Bagarian) in fagir (Rs. 3,800) 
and three villages (Kalahoa’, Dewala and Mehfen), aggregating 
Rs. 2,385 in muHi for the upkeep of a Langar at Bagarian in this 
District. There are two villages in the Ferozepore District and one 
in Farfdkot State, with an annual income of about Rs. 4,940 
assigned for the same purpose. The family owns landed property 
carrying an annual income of about Rs. 8,000 per annum. 

On Bhai Narilin Singh’s death his adopted son Bhiii Arjan 
Singh succeeded him, but as he was a minor his estate was put 
under the management of the Court of "Wards and was released 
on 1st October J895 on his attaining majority. 

He exercises the powers of a Magistrate of the 3rd Class in 
the village of Bagarian. He was given a seat in the Cpronation 
Darbarat Delhi. He was appointed a Provincml Darbari under 
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Chief Secretary to Punjab Government’s letter No. 277j dated CHAP.i,C. 
21st April l^OS. fopnlation. 

Bhni Arjan Singh was most liberal, like his forefathers, in ntigariiii. 
feeding the poor in the Famine of 1899, eapeeially Marwiris who 
were fed at the rate of 400 a day. 

tBhai.of Arnauli, who has ayayiVin Ambala, holds one village Bhaiof 
(revenue Bs. 1,843) in this Tahsil. '* 

Of the Kakars who held the Ludhiana B4t at the end of the 
last century there is one representative, Partiip Singh, who resides 
in Bamihiira and is in receipt of a pension of Ks. 80 per mensem, 
while Basant Singh, an adoptive grandson of Sudha Singh GiD, also 
gets an allowance of Rs. DOO per annum and lives at Mfingat. 

The cliildren of Maulvi Rajah All, tho well-known Mfr Munshi Ja er o o n 
of the Lahora Board of Administration, reside in Jagrnon, where family 
they have very fine houses, and they have two ^^llages of tliis ot Bajab au. 
TahsQ with a rovenuo of Rs. 8,179 in jdgir. The founder of the irSicr.a^ 
family was Muliammad Jafai*, a Sayyid, who settled in the neigh- 592- 
bourhood of .Tagiiion under the Empoi'or Muhammad Shuh, and 
got a grant of some villages round Talwandi Kalan. His descend- 
ants lost their possessions when tho Sikhs took the countiy from 
the Rais. Rajab All subsequently recovered the jdgir of two 
villages. 

The pedigree is 


MUnAMUAD JAFAB. 
Fnqtr.n11ab. 

' BalUn Mohammad. 
Ali Bokhah. 

Manlrt Sayyid Ilajab AU. 


Sharif liBBMn, 

I 


f ; i T r 

Abbia nnaaain. Ali AIcbar. Muhammad Muitafo Qasaan., 

Moliaan, 


Bhorif Soiihin. 

I 


•Miirtuaa halian. 


Sborif Mubammad, 
(Bom 1890). 


Abu Taiib. 
(Horn 1893). 


Znin<n1-Abdfn. 
(Dorn IROG). 


Ahmad. 
(Born 1831). 


Sharif Ali. 
(Bom 1892). 


^0 tomb of Faqir TRIah stUI stands in Talwandi. Abbas 
Hussain is Naib Tahsilditr in tho Punjab, Ali Akbar was saildilr of 
the Jagraoh zail but has recently been dismissed for incapacity. 
Sharif Hussain is a respectable old gentlemnn and his son Mustafa 
Hassan is nnotqectionablc, but the family is going doum hill fast, 
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There are Sodhi families in Mallah, Bhamipura and elsewhere, 
holding petty jdgirs which are gradually lapsing ; and Jat families 
in Bajoana and Tughal ; but these do not deserve mention. 

The Bais of Baikot played such an important part in the 
history of this Distiiot that it will be well to give some of the 
details connected with the family. They belong to the Mauj got 
or silhdivision of the Bajpnt tribe; and the ancestor of the Edis, 
B^na Mokal, is said to have come from Bhatner (or Jesalmfr) and 
to have settled in what is now Baridkot territory. Bourth in 
descendant from him was TuM Das, who became Muhammadan in 
the reign of the Emperor Ghias-ud-din Ghori, the family chronicle 
says, that is about tiie middle of the 12th centuiy (the same peiiod 
as that to which the Ghorewahd Eajpiits of the east, ascribe their 
airival in the part of the countiy now held by them), and was called 
Sheikh Chachu. His sons Bharu and Lapiil came to Hatnr, a large 
village in the Jagraon Tahsil, where they appear to have lived by 
plunder under the shade of an importunate Panwn'r Bajput, called 
Qdho, the circumstance being recorded in the popular tradition 
“Khaun piun Bharu Bai; Pakara jana Udho Panwfr," which 
means that Bharu got the plunder, and Udho the blows. Binally 
Bhiiru made himself master of Hatur, while Lapiil settled in the 
adjoining village of Shahjehdupur, which his descendants still hold. 
Seventh in descent from Bham was Kalha I, who took service with 
a Delhi Emperor called lla-ud-Din, perhaps the Lost of the Sayyid 
Dynasty, at all events in the beginning of tbs 15th centuiy. Ealha 
founded Talwandi, to which place the family moved; and obtained 
an assignment of the mdlguzdrl of villages in the neighbouihood, 
for which he had to pay Bs. 1,25,000 of revenue, and also the title 
of Bai. The family maintained its position as a feudatory of the 
empire (uamtmWr or mits/tyfr) under the Lodfs and Moghuls for 
several generations, and one of the Bais is smd ly the family 
chronicle to have been put to death for refusing a daughter in 
marriage to the Emperor Akbar. On the dechne of the Mughal 
empire from the beginning of the 18th century the Edis became 
involved in disputes with the Governor of SirhindJ and Bdi Kalha 
in, who appears to have been a ruler of very great ability, extended 
his power up to Ludhiana, which passed into his hands a few years 
before the capture of Sirhmd by the Sikhs in the manner described 
in Chapter 1. B. After that event he established independent power 
over the whole of the Jagidon (the place of the Bais) and the 
gi’eater part of Ludhiana Tahsfls, and also a large portion of the 
Berozepore District. The family' was on~atiea3t equal terms wi th 
the Pathan rulers of Maler’Kotla and the Phulldan chiefs, with the 
latter of whom their relations .woi e friendly on the whole. It was 
in the time of Bai Ahmad, successor of Kalha HI, that Baikot was 
built; and many other towns and Villages, amongst themJagrdonj 
owe their origin to the family, whose rule appears to have been 
very mild. Bai Kalha III was toe ablest of the Bais; and under 
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Iiim the family reached the height of its power. He was followed CSAP. I,c. 
by his son Ahmad, who ruled only a short time. In 1779 M Pop^ion. 
Alias, a minor, succeeded, and the affairs of the State were managed 
by two Gnjars, called Koshnn and Ahmad, the lattei-of whom Biik^ 
assorted his independence of Jagraon, but was expelled. It was 
at this time that the Sikhs from across the Sutlej commenced their § 93 . ' 
attacks under tho Bedis ; Koshan was IdDed in an engagement with 
them. The Bedis got tempoinry possession of Ludhiana and some 
of the countiy about j but Patiiila and other cis-Sutlej powers took 
up the cause of Bdis, and tho Bedis were expelled. In 1802, M 
Mas was accidentally killed while hunting near Jagrdon, and there 
wore left of tho family only two women, Hdr-ul-Nisii, his mother, 
and Bhdgbharl, his widow. 

In 1806 Banjlt Singh made his first expedition into this part 
of the country; and without a straggle dispossessed the Rsinls of 
all their possessions, save two or three villages, wliich he allowed 
for their maintenance. On annexation of the country by us, this 
jdgir was continued to Bhdgbhan till her death in 1854, when it 
lapsed. Tho representatives of tho family now left are Indyat Khan 
and 171111 Muhammad Khiln (uiVc Pedigree T.ablo attached). Both 
have considerable possessions. The houses belonging to the family 
in Edikot and Talwandi are in tho hands of these gentlemen, &d,, 
but with Hatur they have no connection. 

Kili Myat Khan is a young man and is President of the Rdikot 
Municipal Committee; his father Eai Paiz Talab Ehdn was the 
President of the Municipal Committee before him, and was also an 
Honorary Ma^strato and Honorary Civil Judge exercising 2nd 
Class powers in tho Ei'ukot Thdna. On his death M Woli Muham- 
mad Khan was given tho powers of a Magistrate of tho 3rd Class 
(Honoraiy) and is also Honorary Civil J udgo trying Civil ca ses up to 
Bs. 100 in value (Tliana Ruikot). He is also zaildiir of the 
Talwandi soil Both Rdi Wiili Muhammad Khiin and Rtii Inayat 
Khdn have considerable local influence. 

BahilwalKhiin, cousin of Rai Inayat Khan, has recently obtained 
a direct Commission in the 8th Bengal Lancers and taken a dozen 
Riijpiit recruits with him. This connection should be very bene- 
ficial to tho family. 
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Beligions. 

Some mention should bo made of the Political refugees and c. 
pensioners who followed ns 'from Afghanistan in 1842 and had Population. 
Lndhiana assi^gned to them as a place of residence. The family 
of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk hare resided here since our withdrawal from indWiTO.'” 
Kabul in 1842. 

Shnliziida Jlubaramad Towahir is tho leading representative 
of the family ;it Ludhiana. Shahzada Hamdam, son of Shiihzada 
Kitdir is a Tahsildnr, and Wala Gauhiir, a District Judge in the 
Punjab. Many of tho descendants of tho original refugees who 
have intermarried excessively aro of miserable physique and few 
now arc capable of earning their own living. 

This family after the execution of Nawab Abdul Rahman Khan Jinjiar 
was sent hero after tho Mutiny and have since resided hem. Kono ' 
of the family is remarkable in any way. 

Saleh Muhammad Khdn came with us from Kabul in 1842, and Family of 
was in rcceii)t of Rs, 1,000 per mensem. His son Yar Muhammad 
Khan succeeded to Rs. 500. There are only women left in the KhSn. 
family who receive Rs. 120 a month. Muhammad Hassan Khan uniiammaa 
(Kabul pensioner) distinguished himself in the Mutiny. Ho HananSiiia 
had a pension of Rs. 800, and his family has now a pension of 
Rs: 200. 


The well-known Mohan Ldl ( Aghit Sahib) Hindu, Christian and Agiii Eaian 
Muhammadan rivod for many years here and has loft some descend- 
ants of various religions. 

Ruugion. . 


The distribution of every 10,000 of tbo population by religions DiittUmiion 

j.° j by roligioos. 
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The agricDltural population of the eastern part of tho uplands 
is strong in the Hindu and weak in the Sikh element, Religion 
follows very dosely the main dmsion of tho Jats, which is sketched 
above (page 53), and Sikhism has laid hold on those of the western 
parts and of the Jangal, while to the east tho people are mostly 
Hindu. 

The Hindu population of the Jagraon Tahsfl is made up of tho 
mercantile, ti'ading and miscellaneous classes inhabiting the towns 
and following their occupations in the villages j and it may bo said 
that the Jat population is entirely Sikh, the total of the Jat popula- 
tion in the Tahsfl being about a quaito of that in the whole District. 
On the other hand, the proportion of Sikhs is very small in Samiala; 
and in the Ludhiana Tahsfl, to the east of the Maler Kotla road, 
most of the Jats are Hindus, while to the west of it and towards tho 
Jangal they are all Sikhs. From what has been said above of thetwo 
types of Jat it wiU be seen that the adoption of one religion or the 
other depends in some degree on the mental qualities of ^e people, 
which again are the result of locality; but the real cause of the 
spread of the Sikh religion in the western parts is that this tract 
was always beyond the power of the Muhammadan emperors, 
while in the villages round Sii’hind it was easy to check it. 
The Jat of the east has little time for any religion, and wo might 
expect the form adopted by him to be of a lower order, an.d more 
involved in superstition. He keeps his ancestors’ religion as he does 
their system of cultivation ; and wants no change, hartng few ideas 
beyond his fields. Accordingly there are few fail’s, of any note, in 
Tahsfl Samrala. On the other hand the Jat of the west is independ- 
ent in his religion as in everything else; and Sikhism is just the 
sort of faith that would commend itself to his mind. 

The Muhammadan portion of the agricultural population is 
confined to the Bet and the counti’y just over it, which they hold 
to the almost total exclusion of Hindus. They have also villages 
Boatterd over the uplands ; and the Muhammadan element is very 
strong in the town of Ludhiana. 

_ It is_ not necessary to enter mto a detailed account of the 
various Hindu sects, but some mention may be made of tho Sultams, 
who make up the greater part of the Hindu Jat population. 
These are the followers of the Muhammadan saint, Sam Samr 
Sultan, whose tomb is at Higaha, in the Dora GMzi Khan District. 
Mr. Ibbetson gives his date as of the 12th century. No one has 
yet been able to find out how and when the worship of the saint 
Bjiread through this District; but it is said that the Jats brought it 
with them, and they may well have done so in the case of all 
immigrations within the last 300 or 400 years. It is probable that 
the belief spread eastwards in the 15th and 16th centuries, and 
that at the time of Gurd Govind Singh most of the Jats held it, 
the converfflons to Sikhism being from it. He Sultanls are nominally 
ortory Hmdiis, worshippers of Shiv orofDdvi; but it is charac- 
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teristio of popular Hinduism that the saint and his shrine, being CH^I, C. 
something more tai^ble than the deiiy, have entirely excluded the Population, 
latter, and that the saint should haro been a Mnhammadan. They , 
are, as might be expected, very lax Hindiis. An account of the 
Bharais, or guardians of the Tillage shrines of Sultan {pkJcIidn^ 
has been given under Castes (page 54). These fwhliMdiS have 
alrvays the same shape— a square base with four small domes at the 
comers, and in the centre a small temple 10 or 12 feet high. There 
is a door in front of the shrme ; and, facing this, two or three niches 
for lamps. Otherwise it is empty, there being nothing to represent 
the saint. The Thursday offerings at the shrine are not nniversal, 
and are generally made by the women. The Bharai attends all that 
day. It is very common for a person wishing to attam some ol^eot 
{e.g., to succew in a law suit) to make a vow to the shrine ; and 
ofierings m this way also go to the Bharai. Once a year, on a Friday, 
the ceremony of rot is performed in most Sultani families. A huge 
loaf is made of one maund (kachcha) flour and half a maund [hacliclia) 
of gur, and cooked. The Bharai attends and beats the drum, and 
sings the praises of the saint while this is preparing; and receives 
one-quarter of the bread, the other thrae-quarters being eaten by 
the family and the neighboura. This is the great observance of the 
Sultanis, and they really appear to have no others. 

One of the few fairs in Sami’dla TahsQ is that at Bhadla, 
which possesses a hlidng&h of Saldri Samar. Here a fair is held on 
the Ist Thursday of tlie bright half of Jeth. A r6t is cooked and 
distributed. Inside the Mingdh is a cenotaph of Sakhi Samar. 

Its management is in the hands of the Kumhars and Bharais of 
Bhadla in equal shares. 

The Ludhiana Distiict and adjoining cis-Sutlej territories figure Bitbs. 
largely in tho annals of Sikhism.'** Gm’ii Fanak and his successors 
made many converts in this tract; but it is more famous as §6o. 
the scene of the wanderings and persecution of the great Gurd 
Govind Singh ; and it was here principally that the religion took 
its militant form from contact with the Muhammadans. Sirhind, 
the head-quarters of the Mughal power in these parts, is only a few 
miles east of the Samrola border. It was against this town that 
the earliest efforts of the Sikhs were dhected ; and it was here that 
after the dispoi’sion of tlie Gurd's followers by the lieutenant of 
Aurangzeb, the wife and children of Govind Singh were murdered 
— a deed that has made the town accursed to all his followers. It 
is in this District, too, that the latest development of Sikhism has 
had its origin under ^m Singh, Kdka. Tlie two relimons of the 
Jats, f.e., tho worship (for such it is) of Sultan, and Sikhism, do 
not really differ very much from each other in practice. The 
ordinary Sikh of the District is a Hindu who reverences the Gnrds 
and their Scriptures, and in token of this has taken the baptism 
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(pakl), and adopts at least some of the signs enjoined by Gurii 
Govind Singh. The Sultani is a Hindu vho has inherited the 
wrship of Sultan j but the more intelligent of them- see the 
absurdity of this, and really belieTe in the Gurds as much as the, 
pilfliR do. Sultams are constantly taking the pahul or baptism, 
and the conversion makes almost no difference to them, except 
that they have to give up smoking. A Sultani Jat mil often say 
that he did not become a Sikh because his father was not one, and 
it was not the custom of his family to take thejiahl, but that his 
sons would be Sto; and he had really no better reason for his 
own fom of religion, which he admitted to be foolish. Such a 
distinction as the manner in which sheep and goats ought to be 
killed for food is not likely tO' affect a people who never touch 
flesh, and really consider it a sin to kill any animal. Tho Malwa 
Sikh of the present day admits the Hindu gods, and follows the 
Brahmans in everything. He is very unorthodox on most points, 
but has taken the jpatni generally from the hands of some holy 
man who has visited his village, less often at Amritsar. After 
this he adds ‘ Singh ’ to his name, if he has not taken it in anticipa- 
tion, must renounce smoking, and keeps three out of the five ‘W 
enjoined by Gmn Govind Singh, vk., the I'es or long- hair, the 
Jeanga or wooden comb, and the hch or drawers. There is nothing 
approaching to bigotry in the disposition of the Sikh Jat j and so 
much of his faith as is not made of these few external observances, 
which are after all more of a social than of a religious character, 
is the religion of humanity preached by the earlier Gurus. A 
Sultani will generally call himself a Sikh, and does not seem to 
recognize much difference between himself and tho Gnrii Sikh, 
except that the latter cannot enjoy his pipe. Sultan is attended 
to once in the year ; and even this is a mere matter of custom. The 
Sultani will say that he reveres the Sikh Gurus; aiid no wonder, 
for the moral precepts of the Oranth might belong to the pui’est 
form of religion. The real religion of both Sikh and Sultani is a 
belief in one God, and in every-day life there is blind obedience to 
the Brahman. 


The most important of the recent revivals in Sikhism is that of 
the Kukas, which is a protest against the present laxity, ,and an 
attempt to restore the political religion of Guiii Govind Singh in 
its purity. “ This sect was founded about 50 years ago .by an Udasi 
faqir, an Arora by caste, called Balak Singh, who hved at Hazro 
in the Attook District. His followers were- called Sag^nsis or 
Habiasis; after his death in 1863 the movement died away -in tho 
western Punjab, but it was energetically stimulated in the central 
and eastern Districts by his successor. Earn Singh, a cia’penter of 
Bhaini in the District of Ludhiana. The tenets of the sect' pm- 
claimed Govind Singh as the only true Guru, who prohibited all 
worship save the reading of his'Granth’ and all employment of 
Brians, and in many wayScreviyed the original doctrines, of the 
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Sikh faith. They inchded the ahohtion of caste and of restrictions CHAP. I, C. 
upon intermarriage, abstinence from meat^ liquor and drugs, and popnlatiim. 
comparatively free intercourse between the sexes. The sectaries 
carried staves about in their hand, tied their turbans in a peculiar ” 
fashion (sid/ifljja'jf), wore a necklace of woollen cord tied in knots, 
and had a watchword known only to themselves. Bam Singh pres- 
ently declared himself to be an incarnation of Guru Govind Singh, 
and preached the revival of the Khalsa and the overthrow of the 
English Government, His followers used to meet by night for the 
purpose of di’ill, while, as usual in such cases, a good deal of religious 
hysteria was excited, and ended in much sexual license. The 
attention of Government was attracted to these proceedings as early 
as 1863, and shortly after this date the sect began to be known 
as Kiikas, or ‘ shouters,’ a name which has now superseded their 
original designation. For several years these people did nothing 
worse than defile or destroy shrines and idols, and murder butchers 
and others whom they suspected of slaughtering kine ; but as early 
as 1 869 there was a small Kuka outbraak in Ferozepore which seems 
to have bad a political object; and in Januaiy 1872 the Kiika 
rising in Miller Kotla took place, which ended in fifty of the ling- 
leadcvs being blown away from guns, some thirty more being 
executed, and Bam Singh being depoited. The sect cannot be said 
ever to have attained any general popnlarity; its followers have 
throughout been drawn almost exclusively from the lowest classes, 
their attacks upon sacred places have outraged the feelings of their 
neighbours, while the pure morality which they at first preached 
has been supereeded by the most unbridled license under the name 
of religioas. enthusiasm, men .and women dancing naked together 
and indulging in orgies which have alienated the sympathies of the 
more decent portion of tho community.” The above account of the 
Kilkas is taken bodily from Mr. Ibbetson’s Census Eeport, To it 
tho following particidars may bo added : Btim Singh was born in 
Bhaini Ala, 14 miles oast of Ludhiana, about the year 1820, tho son 
of Jassa, a carpenter. Ho -was at one time in service in the Khalsa 
army at Lahora ; and, on giving this up established a shop at 
Ludhiana. This failed, and he worked as a carpenter in his own 
village and at Ludhiana. Then ho took to wandering about the 
country plying his trado ; and finally became tho disciple of Balak 
Singh in Hazro. When he had established some reputation, ho 
settled down at Bhaini between 1850 and I860, and thence 
disseminated his doctrines. Tho sect increased rapidly, and followers 
came from all parts never empty handed. He was soon .able to sot 
up a barge dera; and at tho time of his arrest in 1872 used to go 
about followed by a largo retinue and in groat state. It is very 
doubtful whether it can bo said that oven the majority of the Kiik<as 
are drawn from the lowest classes, for tho sect has made much more 
progress amongst tho Jat Sikhs than any returns would show. 

Tho, excesses committed ly a small body of fanatics in 1872 were 
probably disapproved of by tho seot-at large.. The principal 
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CHA^liC. outward signs of the faitii are the straight and the woollen 
Population, cord (flia7(?o); but fi.nop tie outbi-oak of 1872 (of which an account 

Mbs elsewhere) tnc first of these is not worn by many 

’■ Ki'ikas ; and the cord is kept under the clothes instead of outside, 
as it ought to be. A dispensation from the dSra (where Budh Singh, 
brather of Bam Singh, resides) is easily obtained ; and it is evidently 
the intention of the sect to give up all the outward, marks of their 
faith so long as they are persocuted. A Kiika would call himself 
B Sikh unless he were well known to he a Kiika; and probably 
only a very small proportion of the followers of Bam Singh have 
been returned as more tiian Sikhs, which of course they are. The 
truth is that it is not possible for a Kiika to be a loyal subject of the 
British Government, as the avowed object of Gurii Govind Singh, 
whose incarnation !^m Singh professes to be, was a temporal 
kingdom; and the establishment of this under Bam Singh is the 
first element in the faith of the sect. It is not to be expected then 
that any man, unless he were prepared to break with society and 
give lus enemies a constant hold on him, would admit that he 
belonged to the sect; and most Kdkas would at the present time, 
even if asked the question directly, deny their faith. 

Mu ham- Tho Muhammadans of the District are almost all Sunnis, 99 
charactr f PC’* ceut. of them being SO returned. No account need be ^ven 
their'**' «w. here of the tenets of the three sects. The Jots, Bajpfits, Giijars, 
®'°o I. r a 0 Arams, Dcgars are all converted Muhammadans ; and their conver- 
iTaitff' s°R. sion was probably forcible, so that we should not expect them to 
5 be very strict, or their religion to be more than skin-deep. They 

say their prayers when they have time; and generally keep the 
fast of Eamzan. The Muhammadan Bdjputs are probably tho most 
foolishintheirreligion, and most superstitious of all tribes m the 
District; and will believe in anything. The Aunns came to the 
country as Muhammadans, and are strong in their religion, most 
villages turning out several JInulvis learned in the law. Tliey are, 
like the other Muhammadan tribes, guided by custom on questions 
relating to land; but, after the Settlement Officer had attested their 
tribal code in 1882, a very strong representation was made to him 
to the effect that, although customs contrary to the Muhammadan 
law had established themselves, the tribe now wished to enter into 
an agreement for the future strictly to abide by the latter. 

Mgrim^ei Mention has been made of the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar in 
fMrs”’'’®''™- Dera Ghdzi Khan. This is a very favourite place of pilgrimage 
ijMuted by for people of both the Hindu and Muhammadan religions, but 
StiMSoma principaBy for the Sultani Hindus. Bodies of pilgrims start from the 
Q 0 1 d on District in charge of the Bharafs in the month of Phitgan (March), 
Trailer, 8. fi. jgtum in OWt (April), the journey taking about six weeks 

is performed on foot, as it generally is. Offeiings are made at the 
shrine, of money, clothes, &o., without any special ceremonies; and 
three or four days are spent there. A rdt is often made (see page 83 
oitfe). It is said that leprosy used to he cured by a visit to this 
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shrmo ; but generally a man gats Trliatever he wishes by making the CHAP. J, C. 
pilgrimage, or goes on it-to fulfil a tow. Population. 

Hindus of all tribes go from this District to the temple of Ddvi Temple ot 
at Jawalamuihi in ffingra. They are accompanied by their families, 
wlule,-as a rule, men only go to Sakhi Sarwar. There are four ” “ 
seasons appointed in the year for tiiis pilgrimage, the principal ones 
being in March and September. Offerings are made at the shrine, and 
the hair of the children cut off and left .there. Some also go to 
Naina Ddvi ; and tho Sikhs reverence this shrine because Gurti 
Govind Singh spent some time at it. Tho road to Jawalamukhi lies 
through Hoshidrpur, and that to Naina Ddvi through Sdhon or 
Edpar. 

Hindus also go from this, as from other Districts, to the Hard- Hwanfa 
war fair, especially for tho Atmifti, which comes every 12 years ; 
and tho Sikia to tho Earmndar Ji or temple at Anuitsar, for tho 
Baisdkhi and Diwali fairs, but not in any groat numbers, and more 
probably with a view to purchase of cattle than of worship. 

The next three places of pilgrimage to be mentioned lie in the Knioiuiar 
Ambala District near Thanesar, within what is said to bo the circle 
where the last groat battle between the Kaurus and Pandus was 
fought, Kulchetar (" Kmukshetra "—Cunningham) is close to 
Thanesar town; and, when there is an eclipse of the sun, crowds 
of pilgrims go there and bathe, the day having been duly notified 
by the Brdhmans. Pihewa is 12 or 14 miles further on ; and a great 
fair is held there on the last day of tho Hindu year (Chet Chaudas), 
when tho people bathe in the Sarusti stream, which runs close at 
hand. Besides this, when any one dies an unnatural death— by 
snake-bite, 1^ accident, &:o., in fact in any other than the orthodox 
way of being put on the ground— the funeral obsequies have to be 
performed by the Brahmans of Pihowa, to whom presents are made. 

When tho last day of tho s«rdd or kandgat (tho period of 15 days 
during which a Hindu worships his deceased ancestors) falls on a 
Monday, a religious fair is hold at Phalgu in the Karnal Disti'ict 
whore there' is a tank in which tho pilgrims bathe. There is a 
constant stream of pilgrims to Pfiiewa, for a Hindu or Sikh nmt 
go there if tho person whoso obsequies he is bound to perform has 
&ed an unnatural death. All tho Hindus and Sikhs of ihe District 
alike go to these throe lairs, crowds of them to the eclipse fair at 
Kulchetar. 

There is shrine of Sain Bhagat at Poitubgarh which is 
frequented by tho Nois of tho .adjoining villages. Sain Bhagat is 
hold in groat reverence by Nais. 

A few Muhammadans go to the fair of the saint Pir Banoi Mnhmmpd. 
held at Sunam in Patiala ; one in 10,000 goes to Mecca ; a great 
many goto Sakhi Sarwar, but the pilgrimage is essentially a Hbdu 
institution. 

The Chet Ohaudasfair of the Hindus is hdd at four places in 
the District— Ludhiana, MacliiwRra, Badowal and SidhiraD, The ohMflw 
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CHAP. I, C. first three of these are over the Budha Kala, and the fourth oloso to 

Population. Hindiis come, bathe, walk about, and then go quietly 

home. Some 30,000 from the villages come to Ludhiana, and about 
10,000 to Mchhiwara. 

RoBisniFmr. The Boshaiii Pair is held at the shrine of the saint Pir Abdul 
Qadir Jal&ai (called generally “Pir Sahib”) which lies in the open 
space between the Port and town of Ludliiana. This is a Muham- 
madan fair ; but the Hindiis of the town join in it. It is held on the 
9th— 11th of the Muhammadan month of Eabiussani (called Miranji); 
and thus falls on a different date every year. Muhammadans 
come from all the villages round, make offerings, and pay their 
respects to the shrine. There is a peculiar custom of bringing 
cattle and keeping them tied up at the shrine all night for good 
luck, this being called diauM, i.e., the cow or buffalo ‘ watches ' at 
the shrine. The fair is attended by 40,000 to 50,000 people from 
the villages; and the offerings, which are taken by a family of 
Sufis, amount to Es. 300 or 400. The name ‘Roshani’ is derived 
apparently from the tomb being iRuminated at night during the 
fair. A better account is that the shrine is that of Sayyid Muham- 
mad, a khalifa of Hazrat Hujat-ul-Aulia, Shaikh Daiid Gangii, who 
was, according to the Hadiqa D^iidi, a contemporary of the em- 
peror Alamgir and the founder of the Siifi dynasty (sic) of Imdhinna. 
His descendants became managers of Ihe shrine and Sayyid 
Muhammad Ali Shah is its present incumbent. A mmi of some 
160 acres in Jassiar is assigned for its maintenance. 

A secondary fair is held (on the same day as the'Eoshani) 
at Raipur, in honour of Pn* Daulat Shth, whose disciples assemble 
there. 


The Bhaiwala (Bhaibala) Pair is held on a piece of wasto land 
of Dad, a viUage close to Ludhiana. It falls on tire lOtli Sudi of 
Magh in Januaiy-Pebruary; and is in honour of a disciple of Guni 
Nanak caUed Bala. There is a sairndh end also a tank ; and Hindiis 
make offerings of money, grain, &c., which are taken by the masmds 
or guardians (Khatri Sikhs of Kudhani, in Patiala). The people also 
Tpalrfl curds overnight and take them to the fair, where they eat or 
distribute them after presentation to the shrine j and it is the duty 
of every one to scoop out seven handfuls of earth, originally no 
doubt with a view of increasing the size of the tank. The, fair 
lasts one day, and some 10,000 people attend it. 


hmwOhif' Sudlakhan Pair atOhhapparin Ludhiana Tahsfl on the 

pit Lr. southern border of the District, is also an important one. It is held 
on the Anant Chaudas or 14th of the bright half of Bhadon (Sep- 
tember) in honour of Guga and there is a large shrine, or 
in his honour. The local account generaUy- given of Guga is that he 
was a snake, and changed his form to that of a man in .order to 


0) For an accoant of Onga, tee' Cinmnghun’B Atoll. Carre; ZIT, pp, 7S-- 86, 
Sud toUe^tom Periiwi vtir, a Bnako. 
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marry a princess. w Aftenrards he returned to his original shape; 
but in the meantime acquired a great kingdom and won renown, 
which has come down to the present time. The dhddis, or itinerant 
minstrels, make up stories about Gdga as they go; and it is impos- 
sible to say what he was originally. The fair is a Hindu one, but 
Muhammadans also attend; and some 50,000 people assemble. 
The cash and grain oSeringis made at the shrine are taken by the 
resident Brahmans, which amount to some Bs. 300 a year. Offer- 
ings of eatables are taken by the Mirasis if offered by Muhamma- 
dans and by the Ohuhras and Ohamars if offered by Hindus. As at 
the Bhaiwala Bair, the people scoop out earth from a pond near 
the mdri seven times. Cattle also brought to be blessed as in the 
Koshani Fair. This is supposed to protect them from snakes. 
They are also kept for a night {dmaU hhanmma) at the shrine. 
The shrine is reputed to have the power of curing snake-bite, and it 
is said that a person bitten will recover if put beside it. Perhaps 
this reputation is due to the traditions about Guga, in all of which 
there is something about snakes. The shrine is said to date from 
1890 Vikrami. 

Guga has an interesting mmi at Eaikot, where hie twin cousins, 
sons of his maternal aunt, are worshipped on the Anant Chaudas 
or last day but one of Bhadon. North of the town is a small tank 
called the Battowanil. Here a mound of earth has from the 
earliest times been made for Gdga’s propitiation, because close by 
is a large grove of ham bushes, the haunt of snakes. In 1841 V. 
was a year of portents. A snake took up a position on the mound 
and for two days the Chet Chaudas and ptmnmdshi refused to 
move. Huge offerings were made to it. A Khatri girl was 
possessed by Guga, and declared that he wished a mdri to be built 
to him there. At the same time a Khatri recovered from fever in 
response to a vow and accordingly built the mdri, which has since 
fallen down, only a platform, a well and the serpent's hole (vimi) 
remaining. As many as 50,000 people used to frequent the fair, 
but Chhappar has supplanted it in popular favour and people 
only visit it on their way back from the fair there. The piijdris 
are Kale Brahmans, once priests of the Bais of Baikot. Small fairs 
in honour of Guga are also held at various places on the naumi 
(9th) of the dark half of Bhadon, or, in some places, on the 9th of 
the bright half. 

In the Agwar Gujaran of Jagraon town is the shrine of 
Mohkam-ud-Din, a Bajput of the Ambala District who appears 

0) Tho local legend' nven that once a nnitnrf^r of Malierna stole a plongli but lost his 
tf ay and was canght ni*xt dny. Ai eoon ns thn ploogli woe taken from him he received 
hie power of seeing and ns this theft oconrred senr a serpent’s hole in Chhappar, Ganga Katn, 
a Brihman of that rillege, strept, plnsleredand worshipped the Uii sod Sahib Rim 

baiU.tbe shrine with some other Brihmans, and tiie offerings are divided into 5 shares ihns 
Oaoga Ram’s Mnhla’a ^ 

d(»nnd5i>ti 6»hta'. 

2 chuei. Ghslla a ( ' 

Dahari’a / 


CH^, C. 

Population. 

The Bed. 
lakhsaor 
Ohbappik 
Feir. 
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CHARI, C. fi'oin an inscription in the slirine to have died in 1918 (V, 1,4th 
Popnlation. Plidgan). Up to 1940 V. the fair only lasted one day, but since 
The Sed- niglits, beginning on 14th 

leihenor Fhagan. 

Chheppit 

An interesting tribal shrine is the Lachhman mdri at Pabian 
in Tahsfl Jagriion, The fair is held on the day after the Chet 
Chandas. !^e Mallhi Jats tlius describe its origin 

The Mallhis have a large fair on the same date Chirk (the 
out-lying Sub-TahsO of Eklsia State in Perozepore) and the Mallhis 
of Pabiiin claimed a share in the offerings made there, but the 
Mallhis of Chirk rejected their claim and so, about 300 years ago, 
the Pabian Mallhis sent tlieu' Minis!, iShaman by name, to purloin 
two bricks and two lamps from the Chirk mdri. Shaman succeeded 
aud w'itli those bricks the mdri at Pabian was founded in the time 
of Rai Qariir of Talwandi. The mdri is a large dome of masoniy, 
22 feet square and 44 feot high with two storeys. It contains no 
image,, only a platform of 10 bricks, 4' 9" long by 3' 8" wide. 
Round the mdri lie some lumdieds of bi/ihas of waste land, the 
Avood groAvn on Avhich is not used by any one for his oivn purposes. 
A Hindi, inscription of 1910 V. records the repair of the iwcfri. 
All the offerings are taken by the Mallhi Jats. Tlie rillago people 
visit it eveiy Thursday and distribute sugar for aws fulfilled. 
At the fair people from a distance make offeiinga in return for 
prayers granted. Cattle are also cured by a night’s rigil nt the 
slirine. Inside tlio enclosure is a smaller dome, called the temple 
of Bhairon who was devotedly attached to Laehhman. 

Biiba Manohar has a shrine at Hedon in Samnila Tahsfl ivhere 
a fair is held on the 8th of Asauj in honour of Durga. The build- 
ing is said to have been erected by Biiba Manohar. 

jAiigput The only other fair worthy of mention is that held at the 
tomb of Bure Shah, or MaMphni, a Hosain SIiiiM faqiroi Tahvara, 
who was born at Uch in Bahiirvalpur. It is held at Jilngpur (.lag- 
riion Tahsil) in September (on the night behveen Asauj and Kartik) 
when the maize is ripening, to commemorate the anniversary of 
the saint’s demise. It is a Muhammadan fair really ; and iluham- 
madan faqirs collect from all parts, hut Hindu Jats also come in 
great numbers. Minn Bure Sliiih was reverenced for his sanctity 
and spiritual power by all castes and on his death in 1841 
Vikrami, a slirine was erected in his honour. The present building 
was built about 100 years later by the Rais of Talwandi. It also 
contains the tomb of Bibi Khushlmlo, a Bnihmani disciple of the 
Mian. Altogether some 10,000 attend. The fair is held at night, 
and the people light about 50 lamps at the shrine and make small 
offerings, which are distributed amongst tlie fagirs. Cattle are also 
brought to the shrine for a night’s vigil. The present TOityifimV, 
Sain Nawazish Ali, is also a Husain slialii and has a good reputa- 
tion. 
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At Shalma, in tlic sonlh of tlic Jangal tract, a petty fair called CHAM, C. 
Bibariiln is celebrated tmcc a year, on tbo first iSunday in tho population. 
vanrdh->is of Asauj and Clict. I’coplc iissomblc at an ordinaiy 
mnndar in tbc village. 

A gi’cat feature in tfic Jat villages of llie uplands is tlic 
ilhnmsdht, an institution partly religious, partly charitable, in charge aUe inilitU' 
of an ascetic or mih of the Udiisi or of some other order, 'fliis 
is endowed tvitli a giant of land, either out of tho village common, 
or from some private individual. Tt i.s the duty of the sddh to spend all f 

that he gets from tho land or by begging in feeding the poor, keeping Dimi.hoDioB. 
the laiiijar or alms-house going. Whore, as in most cases, the 
occupant is an Udilsi, he or one of hi.s disciples (c/ic/n) also reads the 
(tranlli or Sikh pcripture.s. In the larger institutions of this sort tho 

and his clirhh make up a college, the former being called the Gimi 
or father of the rhrldn and tho luiiliaiit of the institution. The chrlds 
collect money and sometimes set up in other ^^lhlgcs .similar institu- 
tions, alTiliatcd to the oiiginal one. In former times tho reputation 
of thc-'c ilhnrmndl'Ht was very great, and few villages were without 
one; but their treatment in our times has rc.'.ulted in the closing of 
mo.st of the old ones. The grants of land wore of course intended 
fur the .support of the institution; and under Sikh riilo if a saV// 
mislwhaved ho was at once turned out. Hut at the llcgular Settle- 
ineiit the inoumljeiit was in every case returned ns owner of tho 
land, which was at the same time o.'cem[ited from revemio for tho 
lioriod of .‘•'ottloment. Thu ro-ult of this has been that tho sddli 
lias in most c.isos taken a wife, cl'i.<ed tho dhnrnnk t) tho pitlilic 
and ho or his ohildroii aro now moro I iiidud i)ropriotor.s, with a 
very comfort iblo house built at the pidilic ovpciiso. In some onsos 
the ajW// has not actually married, but tiikoii to evil coursos; and 
tlie jjooplo are p.ewcrle.ss to provoiit his misappropriating tho 
receipt. Mr. Oirdoii Walker fpioted iiist incus in whichii it/nna- 
niU of groat repute has tiuis been ruined liy ii pi'ollig.ita udilli udio 
retained tbo land and lioiiso ; and tbo vilhigui’s have aetually bad 
to croato anntlior piidowmeiit and build ii now dhanimln, Tlioro 
was a very famous alms-Iioiiso at .lassowiil with omlowmeiits which 
amounted to .sos'oral hundred acres, mast of them nutortuimlcly 
held rovoiiiio-frcu in jierputuity ; and this has now falluii into tho 
hands of a worthless character, and i.s closed to tho public. 

Tliero are two or llirec fninou.s Uugim or abiis-liousc.s well Uo niigriiin 
known tbroiigiirmt the country. That of Bagriiin lies '10 miles 
south of Ijiidliiana and i.s administered liy ii re-sideiit family of 
Tarklian.s (called Bhiiis), who hold in jdijir 2 or 3 villages in our 
territory and iiioro in Patiala and the other states, bo.sido.s owning 
a largo area of land. Numljcw of trnvcllors aro fed daily from tlio 
public kitolicn, which is o|ion to all comers ; and about 1,000 
maundsof gi-ain aro distributed to tbo iiublio aiiTiually. Tlio 
dfra, or building, is a very oxtonsivo one. Tho family has always 
boon in tho habit of marrying and tbo son succcods as manngor. 
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CHAMjC. The present BMi, Arjan Siiigli, is a gentleman of note in his om 
PopnlTtion. large village of Bagrian. This kngar is very vrell managed. It 

The BUgriin ^ drought (1862 and 1868), 

lanjar. * when the smaller institulaons throughout the country too closed, 
and afforded relief to numbers of the poorer classes in the famines 
of 1897--] 900 -who flocked to it in search of food. Tliere is also 
a large langar at Jaspal Biingar, near Ludhiana, which is kept by 
a family of Udasi faqirs, whose custom is also to marry. This is 
an ancient institution, the first endowment having been made in 
the time of the emperor Muhammad Shah, and successive rulers 
having added others, till they have grown to some 800 acres. The 
present mahant is Partab Das ; and he appears to do his best to 
keep up the institution, which is held m groat repute. His father 
Gulab Das is said to have died deeply in debt in consequence of 
his expenditure in keeping the Inngar open in the years of scarcity, 
H*t#n The Heran (Jagr-aon T^sfl) Zunyar isheldbyanTJdasiascetjo; 
and, although its endowmenta are not so large as those of the 
other two, it is almost as well-known. The late mliant, Gursarn 
Das, is said to have distributed in the famine of Sambat 1917 
(1862) 8,000 maunds of griiin which his predecessor had stored, 
and to have invited the starving people from all quarters, sending 
no one empty away. [He present mahani is Mukat Earn. 

oijuiT an- A whole book might be written about the religious observances, 

superstitions, &o., of the people; but it will sufEioe here to refer to 
a few points, which will soiwo as illustrations of the popular forms of 
belief, and of the degree to which ceremonial observances still obtain. 

Fowet of Hindus and Sikhs, except Kukas, are gi’eatly ruled by Bi-ah- 

nparohil or priest for every-day life, and a 
” ' pad® or superior priest (■^o must be a learned man, read in the 

Scriptures) for maniage and other celebrations. Whatever observ- 
ances a Brahman enjoins must be performed; and there is often 
a good deal of tyranny, hard penances being ordered for trifling 
faults. The Muhammadans have not the same necessity for priests 
inevery-day life; but it is scarcely their own fault that they are 
so free, for they would readily believe anything; and this appears 
to be the only point of superiority in their every-day religion over 
that of the Hindus that they are not allowed to indulge in lites and 
superstitions to the same extent. 

Eeoiesiaiii- ' The Chaplain of Mundur visits Ludhiana occasionally. The 
ui admiiiis. ohurch in the Civil Lines built by Government in 1882, at a cost 
of Ss. 5,237, seats 50 people. The Mission church stands in 
MitBioii!. the Mission compound, and Presbyterian services are held in it. 

The Ameri- The following aooouut of the well-known American Presby*. 
teriau”''*^' ^®”®® ^ssion has been kmdly contributed by the Eev. B.,M. 
Miirion. Wheny,-D. D., Senior Missionary of the station 

'"The American Presbyterian UiasioD in the Punjab,’ which is te be 
diatuigmehed from ‘The American United Presbyterian Mieeion in the 
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Pnnjttb' vrnR for 69 years known ns tlio ‘LudliiiSna llifsioii of llio I’l'csbyterinn CHAP. I, C. 
Chnrch in IhoUniled States of America.’ This title was recently elinnped to pAnnintioii 
that of 'The Pnnjiih JliKion of tlio Presbyterinn Cliurcli, United Stnfos of 
AnicrieB,' The following nrc now priocipnl stations of this Mission in the Tho Anuri. 
towns of tlio Punjab and United Protioces of Agra and Ondlt, in tlio order 
in which tbry svero OfOupiodi—LndhMnn, Saliltrnnpnr, SaWthn, Ambnla, 

■Tnllnndur, Lnlioro, Dohrn, HoshiArpnr, Forojoporo and Missouri. Tlio 
Mission is controlled by a BoanI, with hoad-qiiartors in Now York (which 
also now controls the American Presbyterian Missions in the United Provinces 
and Western Indio with their eentrnl stations at AllAIntblid and Kolhapur). 

*' The fiiidhifmn station was the 6rsl point in tho Punjab occapiod by 
this Mis'ion, liarins* been established in 1664. It has ont-slations at 
Kitannn, iMnclihiwnre, BAikot and Jngroon, in this DUtn'cl. Tho Ber, John 
C. Lawrie, D.I)., the 6 mI inisi-ionary, was unable to remain more than a year, 
and was socceeded by the lata Rev. John Newton, the veteran missionary 
of liahoro, who arrived in IBJ.T. The prinripnl braiiche.s of tlio Mission 
work, brsides prcachinp, are (I) tho City Higli School for boys, estab- 
lifbed in 186 1, with several br.aiiclics in the town opened at Inter periods ; 

(2) the Ijiidhiann Pre** Minion at which is published n weekly nnglo-vorna- 
culav newspaper called the AVir A/.«h>i« ; (3) u Clirisiian Boys’ BoardiuB 
Uiph School, fir-st established in 187.J at Lahore, hnt Iran-sferred in 1877 
to LndhiAnn. It was clo'.ed for three yenrs, hnt re-nponed in 1883. Ex- 
tensive bnildiiiqs have been erected at ncn«t of Rs. 60,000. An Industrinl 
Denartmcni has been added in which csrnenlry, Persian rtip weaving 
and tniloriiig are tanghi. A Comincreiid ileparlmeiit for teaching type- 
writing, stenography and hook-keeping lias rcci’nily been mlded. For ninny 
ycatii an orphanngn for girls and a di.spen*ary with a misMonnry doctor in 
charge were kepi up, but holb these iiiHiitnlipna are now closed. 

" riio cliurcli, organised in 1837, has now a coininimitjr' of native 
Chrislinns 272 in numlier, 'JTie koiia nnd dniighterH of this church arc 
found in ovory part of Xorili India, employed in other Mission Stations. 

Itinerant preaching work is extensively enrried on in the District, nnd a 
{food deal of work i« done in the town by means of chnpci services, street 
preaching, and leaching of women in tho /.ciuina and Kiris’ Schools. 

"In IS57 every hiiihling connected with tho Mission, except two 
dwcIling-hoiiBCS, was luirnl down by the mntiiieer.s from Jnlliindnr, aided 
by Iho rabble of tlio town, but an iodeninity was paid by tho niithorities, 
a lax being levied mi the town for the purpose. Fortunately nil Iho 
intEMonarics nnd native Christians cscaiied with their lives, 

"A clumsy wooden pre«s, the first over estahlisliud in the Pnnjab, was 
brought out and sol up by the Rev, J. Newton in 185.’>, Tints was founded 
tho LiidhiAna Mission Press, which publishes books in ovary langnagn 
and script used in tlio Pniijsli. Since its institution in 1860 books, tracts, 
and tho ancrod Scriptures liavo boon scatlBrcd broadoast over all parts 
of India, in Persian, Urdu, Hindi, PnnjAbi nnd Knslimlri. Sonio idea 
of tho zeal of tlio iiiissioimrieH may bo gained from tho fact that as many 
ns 25,000 books nnd tracts, willi portions of Scripture, wero given away 
at tlio Uardv/ilr fair in IS! I, Early in 1845, tho press, witli nil tho books 
in its depository, was burnt down [ only the wooden pross nnd a portion 
of tho typo escaping tho fire, llowovcr, friends in India enmo forward, 
nnd conlrilnitod a sum, which not only covered tho Its. 20,000 lost, but was 
also miflieicnt to unable tho missionaries In piiblislui nitmbor of books. 

Daring tlio tliroo following years 68,000 voliitnas wore publisliod and now 
founts of English, Hindi nnd Panjabi typo woru obtninod, so that tho 
pross was enabled to nadortako a largo uuount of work for the pablio. 
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CHAP. 1,0. besides the books published by tbo Mission. Among Iho works thus 
Pon^ion bonoiit wero tiio rnnjdbi Grrammor, idiomatic 

' Bonlenoes in English and Panjabi, and ii Panjabi Dictionary, published 
Tlia Ameri- in ISiH. Tlieso books were, until recently, the only ones available to 
rha^Mhiion' ^^*® ^® ^®®™ Pnnjnbi, and for them they were indebted to the 

nan and the msrtjied Janvier. In 1857 the press to 

again burnt dovm by the mutineers, and the depository on the Missicc 
premises, with its many thousands of volnmes for distribution, wasredoced 
to ashes, its broken and blackened walls alone remaining. The greater 
part of the loss inenrred at this time was however made good to the 
Mission from the indemnity levied on the town, and so in 1858, we hod 
the press in full swing again. Since then its work has been carried oa 
with scarcely any interroption. Books and triicta have been puhlishod 
every year by the thousand under the auspices of the various Bible and 
Tract Societies, American and English. Ton first complete edition of 
the Now Testament in Urdu was published in 1865, and the whole 
Bible in 1868. The latter year saw also a complete translation of the Now 
Testament printed in Paujdbi. Up to 1870 the Mission had supplied all 
publications, except the complete Scriptures, to missionaries, freo of cost, 
the missionariee usually giving them to the people gratis, A question 
as to the wisdom of this policy was thou raised, as it was evident that 
large quantities of Scriptnres and tracts found their way into the Miirt 
where they were sold ns waste paper. The result of the discussion was 
that the policy of selliug almost all the books at a nomiuat price, just 
enough to prevent their being purchased as waste paper, was adopted. 
It was expected that the number of books distributed would be much 
less than in previous years, but as a matter of fact the largest number 
of volumes (187,000) ever printed in a single your nt Ludhidna was 
issued in 1872. In 1873 the semi-religions newspaper the Mr 
A/shdfl, was started by tho Uev. B. M. Wherry. At first it cootuined only i 
pages of reading matter, at first in Urdu, but was -soon enlarged to 
8 pages, and later it became an anglo-vornacular paper with 24 pages, 
8 of which are in Eoglish, It has now a weekly circulation of about 
500 copies, and is read by all classes ia tlio principal towns of the 
Province as well as in some distant cities of the Empire, Though a 
religions journal edited with special reference to the Muslim and Hiudu 
controversy, it depends in part ou non-Obristian patronage, .and, with 
the aid of an annual grant of paper given by the London Religious 
Tract Society, it is supported at little cost to the Mission. Tho whole 
number of Scriptures and portioDB printed since 1834 in Urdu, Hindi, 
Panjabi, Persian, Kashmiri, Sindhi and other iangnagr-s or di.iloets cannot 
be precisely determined, bat at the end of the first half ceutnry in 1884 
the late Dr. Newton estimated the total number of pages printed at 
267,000,000. (History, Aiaerican Presbyterian Missions, India, p. 48.)” 

"The present European staff is as fallows i-Pour missionaries and their 
wives, 4 unmarried ladies, 7 native ordained ministers, 17 native unor- 
dained preachers, 20 native Christian teachers and 10 non- Christian 
teachers. Since 1890 the Mission Press has beca leased to Mr. M. Wylie, 
a native Christian gentleman, who has enlarged the plant nt his own 
expense and ia introducing steam-presses o.ipablo of increasing tho output 
by at least tenfold. This arrangeiuent practically releases one Btitopean 
miaiionary for other forms of Mission work. 

“The inflnenoe of the Mission upon the people of the town and Prov- 
ince has been conaiderahle. A large proportion of the men in the town 
are now able to rend and write the vernaculars, and multitudes can speak 
or the English language as well. Pupils of tho Mission are fonod 
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many oSBcea in the Punjab, and the Brst native Civil Servant (Covenant- CHAP. I, C. 

) of the Province was educated for College in the Mission^High School. 
issiuu Girls’ and Zendna Schools were for many years carried on hy the ® 
issionary ladies, and to these have now been added many others under 'Jho Am«ri- 
indu, hluhammadan and Government superintendence. Similarly three 
igh Schools, in addition to the two Mission High Schools already noticed, 

■ve been established, viz., the Municipal Board School, tha Arya and 
lamia High Schools. The result of the school work and the iufluence of 

0 Press have been the awakening of thought in many minds. Prejudices 
ainst the Christian religion have been softened ; while a fair degree of 
ccess in the way of conversions has been obtained.” 

Miss. M. B. Greenfield has kindly supplied the following ac- 
unt of the Ludhiana Zenana and Medical [Mission : — 

Ludhiana Zenana and Medical Mission — “ This Mission was begun in 
67 by the Society for Promoting Female Hdncation in India and the 
ist, which, at the invitation of the Mii-sionaries of the Amerirsm Pieshy- 
rian Mission, sent Miss Jerrom to carry on ZenAna and School work in 
is city. A Christian Girls’ Boarding Pchonl was built, and rarrn-d on for 
riny years, till finnncinl difficulties compelled the S. F. E. to close it. 

’his building has now been sold to the Committee of the North India 
:bool of Medicine for Christian Women, for an account of whiob set 
lapter III, Section 1 below.) 

" Medical work was begun in 1875 among ZenAna and School pupils 
id became so popular that in 1881 the City Dispensary for Women and 
hildren was opened, followed in 1886 hy n Branch Dispeusaiy in Gill and 

1897 by another Branch Dispensary in Pliillaur. The Charlotte Hospital 
r Women and Children was opened in February 1889 and has 80 beds. 

1 1903 there were 655 in-patients treated in this Hnspitnl ,* and an 
rgregate of 17,859 visits to the Dispensaries. On the dissolution of the 
. F. E. in 1899 the sole responsibility of this Mission devolved on Miss 
reenfield, who had been in charge of it since 1879. It was, and is, dependent 
>r support on friends of the work to whom an Annnnl Beport has been 
ibmitted since 1880. The present staff numbers eleven ladies, assiated by 
ible women, ZenduB and School teachers, nurses, compounders, &c. In 
Idition to the Medical, Zenana and School work is being carried 
1 in the ciiy and District." 

Tor further paijticulars regarding Mission work in the District 
[iss Groenfiold’s ‘ Five Tears in Ludhiana,’ 1886, may be consulted. 

Table 17 of Part B. shows the various orders of occupations ocoapatioiu 
-=:=^ followed by the people as giyen in Census people. 

Total „ . Table XV to which reference must be made pZf’s 

.opnieticn. f^^her details. The figures in the ’ 

margin show the distribution of tbe whole 

678,097 80,906 680.t3i population between the towns and villages, 

and the numbers of actual workers, agii- 

iltnrist and partially agiiculturist, in the District. 

Onl y those of the workers who a^’e agriculturists pure and simple 
I p ' , are roturi.ed under that name ; many, 
wMkers!"' *Srittl'. liowcver, of tho 80 returned as partially 

I ^ agriculturists depend in great measure 

203,1 ss 137,800 4,206 for their livelihood upon the yield of agri- 

cultural operations, 
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CRAM, C. In tiie (joi([ ^fealhel' llio food of tlio common people consists oi 
Population. (ehapxlti) made of ioiiw (millet) ov of maize, a mess of dfl, 
rood »Bd pottage of moth or mash (pulse), ivilll some gi'een sarsoiiorgraii! 
cooked for vegetables (sag). With tliis is drunk hssi or butter-milk. 
In the bot weather bread made of wheat or wheat and gram mixed 
(bem) is eaten instead of maize or millet, with rfcff or pottage ot 
gram. A man working in the fields will oat one small meal, 
generally the leavings of the previous day, with some lassi in fte 
morning after he has been working a few’ hours, and a heavy meal 
at noon. This food is brought to the field ly the women or ebildren. 
If he is tired and hnngiy in the afternoon, as he generally becomes 
in the long days of the hot weatlier, another small meal is taken 
about 4 or 5, and the day’s labour is crowned with a heavy meal by 
way of supper in his iiouse after dark. An able-bodied man work- 
ing in the fields all day can eat upwaids of a seer of grain made 
into cakes (if ho 1ms nothing else to eat with it), the allowance for 
each woman and child being half seer or less. Vegetables of all 
sorts, pumpkins, caiTots, and radisl cs, &c., are eaten when in seascm, 
and the amount of grain consumed is then less. The Bet people grow 
and eat haidus, Imhu and radishes, while in the Dhdia carrots, 
ra^shes and green sarswi aro the usual form of vegetable. The 
Dhaia people are very fond of a mess of Indian com meal (dkn) 
and carrots or snrson mixed, the grain being only about one-thiro 
of the whole, On the occasion of a marriage or other ceremony 
superior food is consumed, and a great deal of sugar in some form 
or other (yw, shahar, hhmui, &c). 

The following note regarding the food of the people was 
furnished by the District authorities for the famine Beportof 
1879:- 

Wheat, gram, barley, jov/dr, Indian corn, form the staple food 
of the people of this District. The average consumption of grain 
per annum by a family of five persons is 45 raiiunds for ogricul- 
turiats, and 33 maunds 30 seers for residents of towns. Agricul- 
turists eat very little wheat, but live on gram, barley, maize, 
and joiviu'. In June wheat, barley and gram is consumed, and in 
November jowar and maize. 


The Jat eats meat of all kinds, except beef and venison, when 
he can get it. fish is considered inferior food and people who eat it 
are looked down upon, though not outcasted. Hindus .“ivoid goat’s 
milk in the shrddh days, and no one but a Brahman drinks the milk 
of a cow with black nipples. In fact snob a cow is always given to 
a Brahman. The use of spirits and drugs is veiy nnnnminnTi 
amongst the agriculturists, who are a most frugal people. The 
Garewal Jatsiused to have a reputation for using opium andyiosi, 
but the custom is disappearing with the last generation. The 
other date and the B^t people appear to be free from vices of this 
sort, except that the late indulge to excess in fmoking tobacco. 
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Li'phiasa Dbiaici.j 

In tlic tovms the Siids niid some of the hwor clnssos from dorni- CHAP. I. c. 
cotmtiT coibume a proat deal of ypirils ; Init the ovdinavy Hindu popnlation. 
niid Iiluhaiiunadan .‘•till coii'-ideni it a sin to do so. „ , . 

rniifl 5 n <1 

. rac'ils. 

TilP Ciul .'^urpeon vnies: “Ttifants afp siirked at' tlic mothers 
briNast? until they are G or fl months old, great cave Iwing taken 
that no other food is given. In the Gth or t’lh month nday is 
fixed on ivhich a ccivmony called Ihiu'hnlii lakes place, when soft, 
food such as rice rooked in mill: is iml into tlio child's mouth. 
Thenccfonvaril the child is oeca-:ionally fed on soft food, he«idps 
milk. When a year (dd it is n'pidariy fed twice a day witlu/uY 
Hi-hnri and milk. The feeding of childn-n ovi'r one year old is not, 
so c.aivfully looktd after, and the re-nll is that dyspepsia, 
dy.seiiteiT and iliarrhrra carry I'tf large immlvrs of them." There 
is, however, iiotliiiig in this aceoniU which e.':plains the exce-Ssivo 
mortality among female infants as compared with male. 

The dress of the peojile does not difter materially from that nttii ■. itMu 
of the other rnnjnli plain District*. The llindii .lat peni'rally 
wears uiidycd clothes (one ran swircely call tln-m whiti'), made of 
home-.*.pmi colioti .stuff. They coii'-ist in the simple.st form of 
three article.-', n turltan of eoaiv cloth, a wai'il cloth {illtMi) and 
a dlthf <,r cloth worn nv.'i* the -honhleiv, the last two being made 
of or rather thicker ••Inll. The-'e, with a pair of 
.‘■hoe.s made hy tin* village chtmif, coieslitnie the .‘■implo ami ine.v- 
pendve wnrdnih" of iiine-leiitlis of the -hit pnpulation for iho 
prealer part of tin’ year. A Sikh .-nli.-titnle- tlrawens (knfJih) for 
the rf/i'itf. On tl'.e occ.'iMon of a wediling a .•■omewh.'il better dre.^s 
i* UdTowed from a iieiphhoiir, who has lieen e.Mravapant enongli 
to jnireha.M.* it, and .'^oine colonr is .‘■hown in the I'O'ji'i, the wliite 
clotli Ic'ing ic'd over one rulonied yellow or some .■•hailo 

of red {/.•(O'si'.nWii, fodii, A'c.) or grei't), or imlh are coloured. 
The]H’oplerominp from the .lanjral with ravts affect iheso coloured 
/I'wis, and the mixture'; are often la->lefiil, In llie winter the 
iliit. ha.s a hlnnl:et of wool, if he can .‘I'nre Hs, ‘2 to Imy it ; other- 
x\i-'o lie liii* a (fii/ctr or fhinthU, a sheet of very lliick cotton stuff, 
doiililu wove. Ill the hitler c.'op hi* outfit co.‘ts ahniit Iks. !5, A 
well-to-do .lilt will liave Iiettcr .•‘tuffs and wear a short light -fitting 
wabteoat (liirl't) and an or or loo-e long one over 

this and a paicof i>ajihim of country or of Kiipli'-li ehith, his lurliaii 
also hoinp made ii)) of two pieces (a cn/n on the lop of a ]HUjri) of 
l Uporior cloth, often coloured. If he is a dandy or wtints to appear 
liotler than his fellows, he will wear a black or oohniml coat, 
made of thick or thin lJiipli*h .stuff (hrondeloth or alpaca) nccord- 
inp to the aen'-oii ; hut this is a recent fashion, and Iho garment is 
called a “ coat." T.'/iCf/nf arc also woni. 

The Jnt women wear jmidtim (cullid .‘.'iit/mti) made of .iksi, jtivfomoB'* 
colonre‘1 cotton i-lnff, and •Achidar svorn over the head and shonld- ''«•'• 
ern, either colound (young women) or uncolonved, mado of {lira or 
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dhokr, thick or thin cloth according to the season. This uppst 
garment n-hen colonred may boofdyedcloth, orof^/ititeijU,, 
worked with silk flowers, or of siUn, another form of silk work; 
most women also wear a kWa or waistcoat like that of the men. 
IrVhen going to another Tillage, they wear a ghagra or petticoat 
ahoye the trousers, and a cMi or bodice of coloured cloth. 

Of the Muhammadans the Gtijar and Anim men wear a waist 
cloth (called tahnat) of uncolonred or more commonly of coloured 
cloth, or a (a check or tartan ) . The pgri is generally wliito, 
A hmgi is also worn over tho shoulders, generally blue and white, 
or red and wliito. In tho cold weather they wear a kes orc/iaii- 
taU of the same sort as the Jats. The women do not wear trousers, 
but a petticoat, generally of blue cloth, a hiria and a shawl, also of 
blue cloth. The Muhammadan Eiijpiits dress in much the same 
way as tho Jats, seldom displaying colours. Their women wear 
pajamas, a htrla and a sheet {ehddar} of white cloth. A w'ell-to-do 
Muhammadan Bajpiit dresses in almost exactly the same way as a 
Hindu Jat of the same class. 

Jewelry is called tagdda throughout the District, the word 
reienr not being known. Amongst Muhammadans men never wear 
jewelry ; and amongst the Jats only three pieces— necklaces made of 
gold and coral beads sirung together (mdm), bracelets of gold or 
of silyer {hangan), and rings of silvci' or gold with roughly set 
stones (?n«?idri). The nse of these is confined to such as are hotter 
off than the oitlinary run; but a Jat will always bonw a pair of 
bracelets if he can on the occasion of .a m.aiTiage. Boys up to 9 or 
10 wear some ornaments round the neck.- Jat women have generally 
a greater display of jewelry than Muhammadans, because they are 
fonder of show, and also because their husbands are better off and 
can afford to give them more. A Jat woman in a well-to-do rillage 
will turn out for a wedding covered with ornaments of silver, and 
here and there a piece of gold. The ornaments commonly worn are 
the same for all classes, except that Muhammadan women will not 
wear any on their heads. Tlio following is a list of those in general 
use:— 


Whore worn. 

Komo. 

UoKription, 

Price. 

Hub 


Chaujik 

PMI 

A lilror hoia irom on tho top of tho hood 
A amiller host of lilrcr, irorn ono on eaoli 

Bs. 

Otol.'> 

ItoS 




Bide of the bond over ttio oars. 

Beoir 

...{ 

BandttCti M. 

A frin|;o of (cold irorn norosstho brov 

30 to CO 

Tav{ir\dn 

Amnloti of gold nom hanging orerths 
broir (bi). 

Oor? 




f 

DonMn ... 


r a 


1 

...^ 

with 

Dhtiu with ctotf or • 

Eorrings nnd pendant a irom in the etirs, 
miide of ailror. 

\ ?to8 
jlSfoiS 


1 

1.1 
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ttUL thU\% •*. 
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90 to 40 


! 1 
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ATerhli | 

1 GuU rine for middlo of tho noto 
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( 
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ItoO 

f 
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' KrehUrp ci( mlrcr hr>d« 

7toB 
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IS 

( 

ChruliVn 
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10 

f 

1 Oslru 

Silrf r litftHtl 
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1 

1 A'en.-e-i i 
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10 to IS 
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20 to CO 
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\ 
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10 to IS 

Ft»r ... , 

1 

Si'lTfrafihlriii ... 

IS to 20 

Fwoift ... ' 

flun In, rincerrinp^ of itUrr 

I ' 

- 1 


nic worktuaRship of this jewelry is of ilic rmigho'^t doscrip. 
lions. 

(tIio ordinmy hoiwc of tlie Dhiiin (bsloiiRing to n lliiuln .Int) 
consists of .a nr jrircli leading out of tho lane. Dii ono side 
of this the cattle aro tied and fed at the hhuAis, or troughs ni.ido of 
mud ; and on tho other are the bods of tho innmtes ; or, if tho houso 
is a good ono, tiiid there U plentj' of room inside, the earls nro kept 
hero. The <hoHii leads info an o|»enronrlyaid (hIih in llindiistani 
here called kra) with tho sumo tirrangenient o'! tho r/cod/n, iho 
latter Ijoing really umhI when itraiii'!, .and the eaftleand men ordi- 
narily preferring tho open .space. Facing the fimlhi :icrosf the hrnt 
is tile (til in or verandah, in front of tho rooms igenerallv two) 
wliicb aro really the house. At ono side of the (tiV/ia is tho e/inioitd 
or rasoi, the place where (he food is cor)l:tsl ; !ind at (he other side is 
a holi or pre-H, which is tho store-room of the house. The ))ooplo 
live principally in (lied f//ii ; and the rooms [kotri) arc used for 
storing grain and all valuables, brass-dishes, ite., and ono for tho 
agi'icultural iinplenientB. This |)tan can lie traced in all (he Hindu 
■lat villages; but, while in soinoof tho'-o iii.Samri'da Tidisfl space is 
to scarce that the /« ra or com tyuul is represented by a mero opening 
a few feet Kpiare in the i-onf, and the whole house is but one room, 
the ilrotM and liael: moms having lioen united, iulliOilagnlon Tnlisil 
and .langal villnges the h(m.ses me very commodious, the eonrlyatil 
wide and the daVdn backed with four or live rooms. In liamniln 
the village site cannot be extended, and has to accomniodate a much 
larger number of people than it used to. Jinny housc.s will be 
found to cover a .s|)aee not more than 10 or J2 feet wide, and about 
!'0 deep; and in tliifi are erruvded (ho family and the cattle. In 
•lagiilon and tho .langal (hero ia nothing to pievent the people 
spieading out, and they are continually doing ru, often themselvcb 
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keopinff to tlie dH'olling-lioiises inside and making a waM onoloSaw, 
ivilli a salistaiiliiil shed, for the cattle ontside of the rite. In tli! 
crowded villages tlio tops of the Louses are mncli used; and for 
getting upon them a sti’ong wooden ladder is kept inthelaneoutsMo 
tlie door, loaning against the iVall. Every Louse Las one of tksc, 
and the result is to make the passage through some of the villages 
veiy awkward for a horeeman. The chrri and maize stalks kept 
for fodder are stored on the top of the houses, 

Hindus consider houses unluckj' when they broaden towards 
the front. These they call Sher-dalm or lag-mvha, those that 
broaden towards the liack gmimvMia—m lucky, A house shoeld 
have an even number of sides, an odd number being unlnclq’. 
DweHing-liouses should open to the south,' 'but shops need not 
do so. Almost all the Jat tribes build an upper story or chattMn 
but the Xagra Jats of Gamriila consider that such stoiy brings 
bad luck. When an upper story is built the beams and rafters 
of the upper rooms must not cross those of the lower. The rafters 
are named after the three gods Basturiij (god of houses), Indar 
(god of rain), and Yam (god of death), the first rafter being called 
ivj, tlie second itid, the thiivl yuin, the fourth rnj again and so on. 
The rafters should end with the one called wj as this means pros* 
perity, if the last rafter is called itid the house will leak, and no 
serious objection is taken if tlie rafters end with this, the second 
name of the series. If however they end on the lust of the series, 
pm adversity and death are inevitable. > 

When a family ontera a bouse that lias been vacant for some 
time hashpnja is porfonneci, and if the house lias never been used 
before the ceremony called griah i»'aM(ha Hand-prints {timpd} 
on a well are signs of a joyous event. 

The Mulianunadan houses in the But have no dcodlii but 
merely an open oom't siuToiuided by walls four or livo feet high, 
into which the hoin or bonso opens, generally without a tIdUn or 
verandah. The cooking place, called chulmi is roofed separately. 
On the bank of the river where there is constant danger of the 
house being washed .away, the people live in lints made completely 
of thatching (jhao or dtb grass), or four walls of mud have a thatch- 
ing of this on the top of them. 

The furniture of tlio houses is simple, and consists of a few 
beds, as many low cliaire (called pin) as tlicre are women, spin- 
ning wheels {charhha], cotton gins (Wi/a), and a chnhH or hand- 
mill for grinding cora. The women sit on the chairs when spin- 
ning, &c. Tlie farming implements are all kept in the house. 
The grain is stored in the koH, which is .a press made of mud 
against the wall, or in a IMdri which is half sunk in the wall 
These presses have an opening with a wooden door in tJio ujiper 
part, and things are put in or lifted out of them. The hharok is 
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a -large cylinder of mud, used for storing grain only, with an 
opening at the bottom, through wliich the grain is allowed to 
run when required. These appliances are made by the women. 
In many houses wooden boxes will also be found, being used 
for storing clothes principally, also round ones of leather called 
patidr. 

The cooking and other utensils of the Hindds are almost 
entirely made of brass, the only ones of earthenware being the 
water jar (j/tara) and a cooking pot for vegetables (Jtdori). The 
common dishes are a put or basin, in which tlie flour is kneaded ; 
a gadwa or lotah, for water ; a larger vessel of the same shape 
called dolni in which water or milk is kept for use; hatloU a larger 
vessel, and a gdgar, larger still, made cither of iron or of brass ; 
a ihdli or plate, from which the food is eiiteu ; and a Icatora or 
shallow cup from which water or milk is drank. These dishes 
arc all of brass. The bread is cooked on the common tawa or 
giuMfe- of fnjii. Airnif cs a siasS cap of Irffiss ,- /?>rrc'/if a spoon of 
brass, wood or copper. These with a chimia or tungs, for arrang- 
ing the fire, and a sanddsi or instrument for lifting a lotah off the 
fire, make up the usual kitchen utensils of the Jat. Taken alto- 
gether they represent a good deal of money. TIiq Muliammadans 
use an earthenware cooking pot, which they call a lidwii. Their 
other dishes are of earthenware, or of copper tinned amongst the 
better classes, and have different names from those of the Hindds. 
They use ahindli or basin for kneading; a or plate for 
eating out of; a piaZa (Hindu katora) or cup for drinking, made 
of earthenware. The copper dishes used ai-e a ihdli or plate, a 
Icatora, a gadm or lotah. The tawa or griddle is of iron, like that 
of the Hindds. ‘ 

It is not necessary to give in detail the ceremonies and rites 
attending the death of a Hindu. These arc obseiTed by the Jats 
more or less fully; the body is burned smitho phul or ast, i.e., 
the partially consumed bones of the hands, &c., CjoHeoted and sent 
to the Ganges in charge of a Enihman, who receives a small fee in 
addition to his expenses, and also takes 8 anuas or Re. 1 to the 
tirath piarohit, or Brahman on the spot, who iii return for te 
throws the bones into the Ganges, and notifies this fact to the 
relative by letter. The other relatives of the deceased go about 
their work after three days’ mourning; but the soii or other relation 
whose duty it is to perform the obsequies is shaved and maintains 
the j)dt'ik or period of purification for eleven days (Hindu Jats). 
After seventeen days the mourning is over, and tlie chief momnor 
celebrates this by a feast to the relations and to the Brahmans, the 
event being called a haividmah. Lai-ge sums are flometimes spent 
on this occasion. Like other Hindds the Jats keep the hnndgat or 
sardd; and on tho day that coi-responds with that of the decease of 
tlio relation whoso obserpiies ho has to perform, the chief mourner 
gives food to the Brahmans before he or his family eat any, 
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Amongst the Muhammadans the ceremonies are simpler. The 
body is buried with the service enjoined in the Quran. On the 
third day and again on the 40th the chief mom’ner distributes alms 
{hhairdt) j and on the firat of these occasions prayers are offered 
for the deceased. 


The daily life of the ordinary cultivator is perfectly monotonous 
though perhaps not more so than that of any farm labourer at 
home, rest succeeding toil for most days of the year. A marriage 
or a fair gives an occasional diversion. The people of the -western 
parts have much more variety and less toil. The youtli of the 
Jagiuon and Jangal villages have several games, the principal of 
which are sawnchi and hahaddi. In the first of these, which is played 
throughout the Punjab, one man runs backward, and two follow 
and try in catch him, he strih'ng them off with his open hands. 
Kahaddi is described in Forbes’ Dictionary, and is a sort of prisoner’s 
base. Wrestling is not common. More intelleotual amusement is 
sometimes found in listening to songs sung by one of the people, or 
by itinerant singers {Mrdsis or dJiddis), who recite the tales of 
‘ ffir Rdnjha,’ ' Sassi Pimu,’ or such others to the accompaniment 
of a fiddle [sdrm'ji] or a tambomine {dhd, dottru). But it is only 
in the rainy season that the ordinary cultivator has time to listen to 
these, for he is generally much too tired by the evening to think of 
anything of the sort. Occasionally a body of Nats or Bazigars 
(strolling acrob.at3) visit a village, and the people will collect to see 
the exhibition. But it camrot bo said of the agr-icultm’ist of the 
District, Hindu or Muhammadan, that he is foird of any soil; of 
amusement, for his hours of idleness are few, and time is never 
heavy on his hands, 


The divisions of the day are as follows 


Amratveln ... Sunrise. 

Chahrelu, lussivela Morning. 

Eotivela ... 10tol2o’rfocli. 

Dopalir ... Noon, 


Di'ulliiiln, Tijapalir, Afternoon. 
Lnudevpla. 

Atliiin Tnkilla ... Evening. 
Dliandulknn Ihisk. 

Rat ... Nijjlit. 


An account of the mouths will be foirnd in the chtipter on 
agriculture. 



CHAPTER II.-ECONOMIO- 


Section A —Agriculture. 

In the immediate vicinity of the riven's the mnd or kachcha, CHAP.II.A. 
a strip of land aimually flooded. Something oooura to divert the , r~r. 
force of the river from a certain point, and vrhen the floods subside, 
a shallo'w deposit of silt is found covering vrhat was before an ^ 
expanse of sand. The accumulation of silt goes on for a year or two, condmoM. 
being assisted by the growtli of grass {Uragmiis eynosut aides) soiie in the 
which is generally followed by pilchi called here j/iao (Tamarij! o' onion 
orienialis). "When tho deposit is about six inches in depth the land 
is graduaUy reclaimed. The formation of this deposit is by no means * 
uniform. A few years may leave throe feet of first rate soil or the 
deposit may remain too shallow for cultivation and apparently 
good land is often abandoned by tho people after a trial. The 
action of the Sutloj in this way appears to be mostly beneficial. 

Tho inand tract of the first 20 or 30 miles is probably one of the 
richest pieces of land in tho countiy, and with the very slightest 
labour magnificent crops are raised in what is really virgm soil. 

Lower down to the very end of tho District the silt is also most 
fertilizing, although tho crops are generally of on inferior class; 

Tho river though a powerful is a capricious agent, and the saying 
*Ek sal amir, d sal faqii^ applies to tho inhabitants of this as of any 
other riverain tract. The cultivator may find, when the floods 
have subsided, that barron sand has taken the place of his fertile 
fields, and that ho owns no land that will yield anything. In the 
older or yakka Bet the process of formation ceased long ago and the 
deposit of soil is generally three to five feet in depth, though in 
places tho old river sand actually appears on tho surface or is just 
concealed by a co<atlng of soil. The soil of tho viand is generally 
a stiff, moist loam of dark colour; and that of tho jntfca Bet of the 
same character, but drier and of a lighter tint, tho proportion of 
clay being considorablo. There is a groat difforenco between the 
productiveness of the first 10 or 15 miles of tho Bdt and that of its 
western part, but this is perhaps due to tho heavier rainfall in the 
former rather than to tho quality of tho land. The B(!t is every- 
where cut up by streams which convoy the drainage to the river. 

In tho rains those overflow and flood tho country ; but they are 
mostly dry for tho rest of tho year. In such a damp tract it was 
to bo expected that in places impeded underground drainage should 
produce kalJar or soil so impregnated with salts as to be barren. 

There is somo of this along the Budha Mia, and it appears here and 
there all over tlio Bet, and patches of cultivated land may be found 
in which tho salts have provontod tho growth of tho crop; but tho 
evil is not widespread. It is worat about Nurpur in Ludhiana and 
in the adjoining part of the Jagraon Blit, where the course of the 
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CHAP.11,4. drainage lies in places away from the river, and the water oozes out 
Agricultnre under the high bank. 

Soils oi iiio neighbourhood of the high bank the upper soil is a poor 

Dhsin. light sand, slufting under eveiy wind, and blown into hillocks. 
w?»«r 1 is ^ suteod, however, and this will account for the very 
§ 9 . ’ ’ fair crops that are raised out of what appears little better than a 

wilderness. This sandy tract extends inland 4 or 5 miles, the 
surface getting gradually more even and the soil improving. South 
of it in the main portion of the uplands, every variety of soil will bo 
found, from a very stiff clay to the lightest of sand. In the half of 
the District east of the Maler Kotla road the prevailing soil is a stiff 
loam of darkish colour, with a good deal of clay, while to the west 
a much larger portion is light loam or sand. Butin both parts sand 
occurs, though it is as described in Ch. I, Sec. A, confined in Sam- . 
rala to two parallel ridges, while elsewhere sand-hills are scattered 
all over the face of the country. 


ropnlir 
oliiiifioation 
of loili, 
Onim 

{ 97 . 


There are a number of soils recognized by the people, and with 
appropriate names. Oar Regular Settlement introduced an elaborate 
classification, but the names used were known in the countiy before 
this. The land round a village site is referred to as niai because 
of its situation even in tlie Jangal villages, where there is no 
iiTigation, and no soil so designated in fiie Goverament papers. 
Bdkhar, applied to hard soils, is a tenn that has been in use from 
time immemorial in the District. In the uplands the Jat wall divide 
his land into senju (irrigated) and mdru (unirrigated). Tlie latter he 
will, in speaking to a revenue officer, describe as tiUa or ret, and 
sometimes as hiidlii if there is any appearance of sand to justify 
him ; or, if the soil is a good even loam, he will tell you it is plak 
which is a very coarse c^ey soil, almost baiven, and worse even than 
sand. If it is a good dark stiff soil, he w'ill tell you it is mri'o cMan 
ovhallar. In a village with light soils the people will speak with 
apparent envy of the ddkhar or clay loam of some other village, 
where the crops are so good ; while the owners of this latter sort of 
soil sigh for the light lands (called resli) of their neighbours, which 
required little ploughing, and where the crops spring in the driest 
of years. In the Bet the people speak of or flooded land; 
rahar or hallar, hard land yielding little; j)assi, or soilin' which the 
sand is veiy near the surface. 


ciM9i6o»Kon In the Regular Settlement the tenns used were nidi or land 
fomi'And heavily manured ; ddhliar, or hari clay soil ; 

preasDt Set- rausU 01’ Ordinary loam; and hMr or sand. These when distributed 
itmsnta. over the irrigated and uninigated lands gave much too elaborate a 
classification. Thus in the Dhdia there were these classes of inigated 
lands: Nidi chdhi, ddhliar clidhi, raiisli clidhi, hMr cM/iJ, and 
finally moliUd chdhi, or rmirrigated land capable of being watered by 
a weU. Of the Revised Settlement Mr. Gordon Walker wrote 

"We have oimplifiedtlieclBgsification Qsiar as We could, and lave 
divided all laudo fer bssceetnent purposes intooFor the Jlhdiat (I) nidi 
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chaM or first class irrigated land adjoining tbe site; (2) other well lands j CEAF.II,A. 
(3) unirrigated dahhar, or ravdi, i.e., loam j and (4) ihvr or sand. The 
first of these is an arh’fioial class, but the division of unirrigated lands '■® 

is a broad distinction, which the people themselves recognize, In the B^t ClassificBtion 
no natural clasbification was attempted ; but the lands were recorded as >a 

(1) manured and ordinaiily beating two crops [icfasU), and (2) unmanured, 
bearing one crop {elijaali). These divisions are quite enough for practical tlementB. 
purposes, and I do not think that anything would have been gained by 
attempting a more elaborate classification. In tbe uplands I began by baring 
3 classes of unirrigated lands; clay, loam [dikhar), sandy loam [rauili] and 
sand (ihur); but further experience unlaced me to combine the first two. 

In the Bet there is great uniformity of soil. Yhe only variations are when 
tbe land is newly formed [mand), where it lies low and is moist, or where 
the sand is near the surface (passi).” 

In the uplands the lighter soils prevail along the high bank OompariBon 
and to the south-west of the Distinct, while those of the eastern 
portions are much stiffer. Putting in*igation aside, the best soil 
is that which best suits the i;ainfall. A hard dahhar soil requires 
a great deal of rain, which it generally gets for the Khai’if ; but 
even this crop sufiers from breaks in the rains. But the most 
critical period of the whole year is the time of tlie Rabi sowings. 

It is well knoAvn that a clay soil is capable of absorbing a much 
greater amount of moistui-e than a sandy one ; but the former 
requires a very heavy rainfall to saturate it thoroughly, and dries 
much more easily, which is a very important point in this climatei 
Dahhar land requhes to be tiioroughly moist before ploughing is 
possible at.all ; and even if it has been reduced to a good tilth, 
and the rains have stopped too early, it will often be found to 
have lost all its moirture; and the cultivator laiows he may spare 
his seed, for it will not geminate. If the moisture for sowings 
is good, and if the usual winter rains do not hold off and are also 
sufficient, the produce of dahhar will be much heavier than that 
of any other soil ; but it is seldom that all these contingencies turn 
out as the cultivator would wish them to. On the other hand 
ratisZi or sandy loam is very safe for tbe rain crops. It requires 
little plougliing j and, though not capable of holding so much as 
dahhar, retains moisture in the subsoil much better. For weeks 
after ramli land has been ploughed and rolled preparatory to 
sowing, it "will be found that there is good moistime at a few inches 
from the surface. Tlius the best soil of the District for rmn 
cultivation is the raiisli, for it is never without a crop ; while, 
even in the Samrala villages with a higher rainfall than elsewhere, 
we find that every 4th or 5th year a great part of the imiiTigated 
land has no crop, because sowing was impossible for want .of 
moisture. Many villages have both light and stiff soils in their 
area ; and this is the mort desirable combination. BMir is often 
called sand, but it is really a shifting and sandy soil on a good 
subsoil. Bh'ir laaids are poor, and the crops on them are in the most 
favoimable years rather weak, but they have tlie advantages of 
needing almost no tillage and retaining what moisture they get 
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CHAP. 11,4. most tenaciously in the subsoil. Tliey suffer, however, in a year of 

Agiiraitnre rainfall, and in the villages along the high bank the ci’op is 
generally best when that of the lands further inland is drying or 
when no sowings have been possible. 

BadsoiiB. In the Bdt, veA or the saline efBorescence, due to impeded 
underground drainage, is common along the Budha KiHa, but not 
elsewhere, except to the west of Ludhiana, In tho neighbonrhood 
of Niirpur barren patches will be foimd in the wdieat Mds; wliile 
further west, in the villages surroimding the plain of Aliwal, the 
surface is enemsted with it, the land being apparently ivater-logged, 
as is proved by the large area imder water which has oozed 
out of the ground just below the high bank under Bharowal. 
Elsewhere in the B^t and in the harder soils of the Dhaia, the land 
may show a tendency to saltness, specially in drainage linos, this 
being evident from the failura of tho crop to germinate ; such soils 
are called oliilan or lidliar. IHIah is soil of a deep j'ellow colour, 
more or leas unfruitful, and distinguishable by its tendency to cake. 
It appears to be composed of a large grained coarse sand, like 
gravel ; and is the woi*st of all Dhaia soils. 

agricultural year begins with the Nimdnk, which is the 
first of the half-monthly fasts of the Hindfis, and falls about the 
r®“ted and accounts cleared up by this date, 
and generally a new start made for the year, Most of the land has 
been enjoying a rest of 2 or 8 months, the exceptions bemg where 
sugarcane, some of the cotton, and patches of tobacco and vegeta- 
bles round the weUs occupy portions of it. The monsoon breaks from 
10 to 20 days after the Niimm, towards the end of Har ; and agri- 
cultural operations commence at once with the sowing of the various 
autumn crops, except tire cane and cotton which are ah’eady in the 
ground. Falls of rain at intemls during July— September bring the 
autumn harvest to maturity ; and in September the final ploughings 
for sowing the Eabi crops (the land has been cai’efuUy pi’epared 
before) commence. From the middle of September to the end of 
October the Babi sownngs go on, and from tho end of October to 
the middle of November the Klianf grain crops are reaped, and the 
cotton pickings begin. This period of two months (15th September 
to 16th November) is much the busiest time for the cultivator. If 
the rainfall has been good, tho Babi sowings are completed early in 
November; but, if tlie rains have ceased too early, and there is not 
a sufficient amount of moisture for the sowings, they go on into 
December, and a late shower in October or November is then of tho 
greatest use. The benefits of a fall at this time are celebrated 
in the popular’ couplet :—Je mlnh piaDiwab, jiaphus, jia hali. 

‘ With rain at the Dfwffi (end of October), a worthless fellow and 
a good cultivator are on equal terms’. Tlie Babi crops are brought 
on by showers at two periods of the cold w'eather, about Christmas 
and towards the end of Febi’uai’y ; and reaping begins from the 
Baisdkhi day (1st Baisakh, about April 16tb), and the threshing is 
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completed early in May. The sugarcane crop ■vsdll not fit into the ^ ’ ' 
regular round of the farmer’s year, and requires a special course of Agriculture 
its own. It is sown in March, is cut and pressed after the mid^e AgrionUnrai 
of November, when the other l^arif harvesting and the Kabi sowing calendar, 
have been finished. Cotton is'sown before the re^dar Kharff seed 
time, but it fits into the harvesting season, being picked at intervals 
dining November — December. 


The following is a calendar showing the ordinary round of 
agiicultural work of the year : — 



Nasie of Mohtu. 

Slate oE AgrlcnUnre, 

No. 

Yernacalar. 

! 

English. 

1 

Cbet 

March'April 

Oane planted np to ISth. Cotton sowings all 
through the month 1 also melons up to 15th. 
Wheat crop irrigated once j and iE rain falls, 
nnirrigated lands ploughed for next Bnbi. 
At the end of the month (arson and then 
barley reaping begin. 

S 

Baieatb ... 

April-Uay 

All Babi crops ripe) gram, hcrra, wheat, reaped 
firet in uninigatcd and then in irrigated 
lands Threshing begun. Cotton eowings 
and cane watered all through the month. 

3 

«th 

May-lone ... 

Threshing completed, and grain and etravr 
stored. Cotton sowings and cane watered. 

4 

Udr 

JonO'Jaly ... 

Cotton sowings completed by 15th and cane 
watered. Kains commence by the middle or 
end of the month ; and one or perhaps two 
plongliings for the antnmn nnirrigated crop 
given ; and one in the land intended {fit the 
Babi, (an sown, and vioth, charri, eto., sowings 
commenced. 

5 

Sovran ... 

Jaly-August 

Maize sawings commenced, and all Kharif bow- 
iogs slioold be completed by middle of the 
month. Then the plooghinge for the Babi 
commonce, and three or fonr given. Kharif 
well crops watered it necessary. 

6 

Bhadon 

Augnst-SoptomboT .. 

Floughings for the Babi and Kharff crops 
watered if nocessery. 

7 

Assoj 

Septembcr-October 

Babi Bowings begin in nnirrigated lands. Gram 
from 1st to ISth, and then terra (wheat or 
barley with gram}. 

8 

Katak 

October-Noveniber 

Babi soTTiDga contiaaod and completed, the 
irrigated lands last of all ; and bj the middle 
of the month Kharff harTosting commences. 
Cotton piched nil tbrongb the montb. 

1 Kharif crops woterod in these two months as 
neoesBory. 

0 

llagar ... 

NoTomber-nccombor 

Late Babi sowings. Kharff crops threshed in 
first half of the month. Cotton pickings go 
onj and cane pressing commences imrards 
end of montb* 

10 

Foil 

Dcoombor- January 

Cotton pickings oomplotod, and cane entting 
and pressing goes on, Bubi crops irrigated. 

11 

Migh 

Jannary-Fobrnary,.. 

Cano cut and pressed i Babi crops watered. 
Lands ploughed for cane and for next Babi 
if rain falls. 

12 

Fh£gan 

Febrnary-Murch ... 

Rabi crops Tvatored ; cane and cotton sowings 
commeoce from the latter end of the mouthe 
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■ CHAP.II, A. . The area tliat can be -worked by a pair of bullocks depends on 

AgrMtare a Tariety of circumstances. Thus in the Bet the cattle are veiy 
poor, and cannot cover much land ; and besides this a groat part of 
opSr’the area in the upper Bet is cultivated twice eveiy year. In the 
uplands it is the wells that make the difference, and, of course, the 
superior cultivation at them. In the Bet it appears fi'om the retinm 
that tiiere is a pair of bulloob to every 6 or 7 acres of cultivation; 
while in the eastern and highly cultivated uplands the average is 8 
or 10 acres ; and in the Jangal it is about 17 to a yoke. 


Bud imple. 
menii. 


PirtioniBt The operations of agriculture differ in the various parts of the 
opamUoM! ])j 3 ti-iot accoi-diug to the crops grown and the presence or absence of 
*’ in'igation. In irrigated lands preparation of the land for a crop by 
* ■ ploughing can begin at any time. The field is flooded and allowed to 
dry partially, and then ploughed 5 or 6 times in succession. This is 
always the method of preparation for maize and wheat; Init for cane 
the land is fallow (smeef dm'ing the cold weather; and it is often 
ploughed like uniivigated lands with the aid of the whiter rains. 
For cane it is said that 8 or 1 0 ploughings are necessaiy, and ns many 
as 15 or 20 may be given. Maize generally gets 5 or 6 and wheat, 
4 or 5 in irrigated land. Whore the two years’ course is followed 
in unirrigated lands, there are 8 recognized seasons for ploughing. 
When the rain falls in Mtigli (Januaiy-Febrnaiy) the field from 
which a crop has been taken in October is ploughed tivicoin opposite 
directions and left open to the action of the elements. If subsequent 
showers fall the cultivator may plough it again ; but he has seldom 
time to do this, at all events where sugarcaue is grown. The next 
pbughings commence when the rain falls in Siiwnn (June-July); 
and the land then gets 3 or 4 at intervals, being reduced to a good 
tilth, and then smoothed ivith a solidga to keep the moisture in. In 
Bhadon, when the time for sowing approaches, one or two more 
ploughings are given according to the natoe of the soil, The cold 
weather ploughing is well recognized by the people .ns the most 
important operation of all. The gi-eat increase in the fertihty of the 
soil produced by its exposure to the air is easily explained on che- 
mical grounds. The follovring popular couplet describes the value 
of the ploughings at the various seasons : iSia'/ solid; Birnpa; Sdwan 
sdmii miien; Mddonhe Idguchia : tainlcm hdha thia Iticliid, i<e,, 
ploughing in the winter is gold ; in Har, silver ; in Sawan, indifferent ; 
in Bhadon it is rei3entanoe : what is the use of your going about it, 
you lazy rascal ? Where, as in parts of the Bdt, the two yeare’ course 
is not Mowed, winter ploughings ar-e not iwssible. For the Tflinr tf 
only a couple of ploughings ore given in the Eabi stubble, the seed 
being sown with the second. Ploughing is always commenced hi 
unirrigated lands a few days after the rain has stopped, when the 
land is beginning to diy, this condition being called mtar. Three 
bullocks are usually taken out to the fields for the work, one always 
being at rest. The plough does not genei-ally go veiy deep ; in the 
printer ploughing, 6 or 7 inches ; but in those of the rainy season 
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tie tilth produced is not less than 8 or 10 inches, the plough going 
deeper ea(^ time. 

The Settlement Officer thus described the system of cultivation 
on -^vells in the Dhaia “ The cane is planted (Maroh-April) and 
■watered at intemls. Then the fields for cotton are treated in the 
same ■way, and most of the crop sown before the rains in April- 
June. IVhen the rains begin it is time to sow the maize, and this 
is done from ^ the middle to the end of July in land prepared in the 
same way as for the other two crops. The maize fields are those 
noai’est to the village and the richest, what the people specially denote 
as nidi, or land adjoining the site. The tilth produced by the pre- 
pai-ation for these crops is very fine, being the result of successive 
ploughings and rollings. "When the seed has been put doTO the 
field is banked off into small divisions {kidris) with a rake (jindm) 
for the purposes of irrigation, each of these being flushed with water 
in succession. This closes the Kharff so^»vings in iirigated land. 
After the first one or two watering the fields ai’e in the case of all 
three crops carefully hoed, the ciJtivators working through them 
steadily in a line, removing grass and weeds and loosening the earth, 
which is apt to cake from the watering and stop the giwvth of the 
phint. The amount of irrigation which these crops receive depends 
on the character of the rains. The cane has to bo kept alive thi’ough 
the hottest part of the year, but lucidly it is the only crop to bo 
attended to then. After the x'aius have commenced the well has to 
bo turned on whenever there is a break, and the necessity is more 
constant torvards the end of the hot weather. It is when these crops 
have grown to their full height that the Samrtila and eastern 
Ludhiana villages look their best, being sraToiuided to the distance of 
200 or 300 yards by a magnificent growth of maize and cane eight 
or ten feet high. The maize is ripe by the end of October, and is 
reaped in the beginning of November. The sugarcane is generally 
ready for cutting about the beginning of December, and the cutting 
and pressing go on into March. The Rabi soxvings of wheat and 
barley in irrigated lands are made in tho beginning of November, 
either in fields near the site which have just borae a crop of maize 
or on more distant ones which have been lying fallow (sajj?()c) dui’ing 
the Kharff. If there is not sufficient natural moisture, a watering 
is given from the well, and this is generally necessary. Several 
ploughings in succession produce, as in tho Kharff, a fine tilth, and 
the seed is sown broadcast, ploughed in, and the land rolled and 
banked for irrigation. Tho crop gets one watering a few days after 
solving, and others at intervals till xvithin a short time of its ripening, 
the number of waterings depending on tho amount of rain. The 
Rabi is off tho ground by the end of April and is followed by small 
patches of tobacco, onions, &c., which grow in April-Juno ; but most 
of tho land not under sugarcane is left alone for two months till the 
rain falls. When land wars two crops in tho year, (or *the equiva- 
lent QUO of cane) it is called dofasU hmdlttf i,o., bearing two crops 


CHAF.1I, A. 
Aixicultnre 

Cnltiration 
at tie Trella 
m the Dhdia, 
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,CHAP.1I,A. every year. Wliero a Mow is usually given, Uio system is e}faii 
Agricnitnre Marsala, ie., only one crop in the year is grown. , This description of 
irrigated cultivation will apply to villages m the Jagrnon Tahsil if 
we cut out the sugarcane and cotton.” 

Oiiioropcn- Sowing of the oi'dinaiy grains is done either broadcast [cliatia) 
01' by i'illmg thi'ough a tubo {lor) into the fuirows. The latter 
WoUcr, 8. B,, method is almost invariably employed in uninigated }ands, where it 
^ is desirable to got the seed well under the surface in contact with the 

moisture; but Sioro is no fixed rule in the matter. In irngated 
lands and hi the mand Bet the sowing is Jiroadcast. The people will 
tell one that in former times whoii thoro ivas plenty of rain this was 
the case everyw'here. The Khan'f crop is soivn broadcast, more 
often than the Eabl Aftoi’ sowing tho furrow’'s aro generally left 
open, alwaj'BSoin tho wistern paits;!)!!! in Samrala Tahsfl tho 
field is sometimes smoothed. Ikizo and cotton aro sowm grain by 
grain by hand. Maize, it is said, should bo so widely sow'n as to enable 
a man to run between the stalks. The method of planting cane is 
described on page 118 below. 

Hooms. Hoeing (jodi, gudna) is done with a mnh or trowel, the worker 
going through the field in a sitting posture, carefully cutting out 
grass and weeds and loosening the earth round each plant. 


The lands round the village site are ahvays carefully hedged 
in the Dhaia writh hilcaror her branches fixed into the ground, and 
tied together with a rope of cane sfailks which have been passed 
through the press {thatlte). These hedges are strong, and keep out 
the cattle very w'ell. They oxtond along tho sides of tho various 
roads leading to the site, and enclose the whole of tho irrigated 
fields. At certain points there are openings with stilos to enable tho 
cultivators to get to their fields. The people are more careful than 
in any other neighbouring District about keeping animals out of their 
fields. Bach plot or collection of fields of sugarcane has a strong 
hedge of its own. The imirrigatod lands are generally quite open, 
except in the Jangal villages, whore -the traffic is often kept to the 
roads by thick hedges of the prickly mallak or wild her. In tho 
Bet there is not much hedging of any sort, but the nidi lands are 
moro or less protected accozding to tho disposition of the people. 


Cnttingi 
stacking nnd 
tkresblng, 


Cutting is done rrith a sickle [ddtri). The cutter goes through 
the field in a sitting posture, laying down the handfuls as they are 
cut. These are afterwards tied into slienvos. Maize and jomr arc 
collected in a stock {molma) in, the field, the stalks standing 
upright. After a few days, as the cultivator has time, the heads 
are pricked off, the maize husked and collected in a heap, whew 
they are beaten with a straight stick till the grain leaves tlie cob or 
heai The stalks are stored for fodder on the house-tops or 
elsewhere. In the case of the other grains the sheaves are collected 
in the field, the stack being called Idhan, and thenco taken to tho 
hMhma, o.r threshing floor at' the village, generally on a cart, 
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TJio place selected for tlreshing is tLe hard, beaten ground, such as CHapiIiA. 

' is found in the goemli of most villages. This is s^vept clean, and Agriculture 
the crop is spread out on it in the form of a circle to the height of 
two or three feet, and the p/«rla or thresher drawn round and round 
it by two bulloclis driven by a man or boy sitting on it, By the thteshin . 
action of the p/iola and the trampling of the bullocks the straw is 
bi'oken up fine, and the grain separated fi-om the heads and husk. 

Tlie jihnh is a square frame made of four sticks, each about three 
feet in length, and joined at the comers. The inside is filled with 
Inkar or her bitinclies, covered with one or two sheaves of com, on 
the top of which the driver sits, Tor winnowing a breeze is 
required. The mixed grain and straw is first tossed into the air 
■with a pitchfork (sahng) ; and the grain separated from the stinw. 

But ■with the grain a good deal of straw and clniff is still left; and 
to get rid of this the grain is taken up in a rvinnouing basket called 
a ehliaj, and allowed to fall gradually from above the thresher’s 
head, the wind Mowing the remaining straw and chaff away from 
the grain. Of all the operations described in this paragraph this 
last is the only one which the cultivator does not invariably do for 
himself. The ordinary cultiwiting proprietor employs no field 
labour. His women bind the sheaves, and ho does everything else 
himself ; but it is the custom in places for the Cbamlir or Chuhra 
to work the rMaj, There is none of the waste on reapers’ wages 
and other allowances, such as piDvail in many Districts. Even the 
village menials receive but a scanty share of the harvest. 

The implements at the command of the agriculturists are few Agricultural 
in number and of the simplest character ; but by their means the inpiom™*". 
Jats, and few of the better cultivating Muhammadans, too, are 
able to show an agriculture that ivill hear comparison rvith that of 
most countries. 

■ The plough (kl) rmiversally used is the {see " Punjab Agricultural 
Manufactures,” p. 314), which is decidedly the best of the two ™a’™pu'n- 
pattemsin use in the Province, being much sti’onger than the other, oca. 

It is of course a primitive implement, with no mould hoard and no b. 

turning action ; Irut it opens the soil to a depth of eight or ten § loa. 
inches, and produces a fine tiltli. The various parts of it are called 
mona (the block), fliail or arli (the handle), pk/a and chao (share 
and coulter), lialus (beam). The bullocks are yoked by a panjdli, 
or fr‘arae-work passing over their heads into which tire k/ns is fixed. 

To the plough is attached, rrhen necessary, apor or tube made of 
bamboo hollowed, with a leather moutli, through which the seed is 
drilled. Ploughing is followed by rolling with a sohdga, a beam of 
wood to which the cattle are yoked, the men standing on it and 
driving. Tlio soMga is also used in stiff soils for clod crushing. 

Pardiii is tho goad for dri^vingtho bullocks. Jindra is a rake without 
teeth, worked by two mon, from one sido with a handle, from the 
other with a rope. It is with this that the irrigated lands are ridged 
' off into Jcidd-is or plots for irrigation. The Itahi or mattock is mostly 
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CHAP.II, A. used in making ilie irrigation cliannols [ddli). The hoeing is done 
Agricaitare ^ '*^ith a crooked handle. The crop 

is reaped Tvith a ddii'i or sickle, and threshed nntli a contrivance called 
winnowed by teing thrown into the air with a pitchfork 
and appiian- (sakiig) 01' from a basket called taiii/nli, The other chief imple- ' 
ments are the salmig, a wooden fork ■with tivo prongs used as 
above, and also for making up hedges, &c . ; the hm, an iron rake 
or entter, used in placed the and worked untb bulloeks in 
yerj stiff soil for levelling, &c. ; the MdH or common axo for 
cutting wood; ganddsa, an axe or chopper with a long handle, the 
blade being a thin piece of iron about an indi wide and six inches 
long fastened to tlie end by two spilces of iron ; a gaiiddsi, the same 
with a short handle for chopping fodder ; ;i gandala or stick tipped 
with iron for making holes into which the branches set up in the 
hedges are set. The piincipal parts of the well-gear are the (hanit 
or bucket; the /ao or rope with which it is raised; thepaeai and/fo/iir 
■wheel on ■which the rope works and fork in which it fits. Water is 
raised from tonks, &c., by a basket lined with leather worked by 
two men with ropes (called dal), llio sugarcane press is colled a 
khm or hdhdn, and a description of it will be found elsewhere. 
Small cai’ts aro used 1 ^ most cultivators for bringing tbe harvest, 
fi'om the field, cairyhig manure, &:c. They are of the ordinary 
pattern of country carts, bnt do not go beyond the village. 

Agricniinnii , practice 20 or 80 acres are cultivated by a pai’tnership, 
partnenhipe. whicli may be temporai'y, the land of the several proprietors heiiig 
separately omed ; or ■the holding may he really a joint one, belong- 
ing to a family containing five or six able-bodied men. A partner is 
called a mijlii : the sdmjhi may contribute only Ids labour, in which 
case he is called ji-de-saBy/w; or he may also contribute cattle, wte 
he is called sdnjU simply. The shave of produce that the sdvjlii re- 
ceives would depnd on what he contributes, each man and each beast 
counting as a unit in the calculation. Thus a proprietor may have three 
buUooks and the sotJ/h one; and they would together make np two 
0 0 r d 0 71 pl^g^® uiiirrigated lands. Hie sdJijhi would in this case get two 
Watt(r,s.B., out of BIX shares in the produce or one-thii-d; and the proprietor 
’ • puld probably pay the revenue and supply the seed, &o. ; hut this 
is a matter of agreement, and the terms vary a good deal. Some- 
times se^roral proprietors club together for the bettor working of 
their well land, jointly iiTigating the fields of each in turn. It would 
not he possible for one man to take his o^wn tuni at the well, which 
rotpiires at least four bullocks and three or foui' men at a time. 
This gives the result that large patches of cane, maize, &c., are gi’own, 
several fields being clubbed together for each crop. In the Jangal 
■villages, Tyhere agriculture is in its simple stage, things are different. 
The division of the cultivator’s labour is easy enough, and the task 
of cultivation is very light. Prom July to November the cultivator 
Woiier, Va, between sowing and reaping tlie Kliarlf, and 

$ III. ' ' ' preparing the land for and sowing the Eabi. But ndth the Eabi in 
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the gi'Oimd there remaina almost nothing to he done till it is reaped ; 
and after that ahsolutely nothing for some months. InJagriionj 
where there is not much imgation, the labour is also light. But 
in the highly cultivated village of tlie east of Ludhiana and in 
Samrnla, the work of cultivatmg a holding is incessant, and wearying 
alike to man and to beast. There is no rest all the twelve months 
except for a few days in the rains ; and there is so much to do 
about the months of October-December that the oultivator often finds 
that he' cannot get through it all; and loses his chance of sowing 
his Babi in time, or neglects some other operation. 

In the Dhaia imirrigated lamk there is a very weD established 
S 3 'stem of cultivation. To explain it, we must begiu with land 
from which a Kharif crop has just been taken. "When the rain 
falls in Mdgh (Jany.-Teby.) the field is ploughed and left open to 
the action of the elements. If the cultivator has time, he may 
plough it again whenever there is a fall of rain, but it is not often 
that he can do this. IVhen the autumn rains fall, plouglmigs 
agiiin commence in Julj', and the land gets a nmnber of them in 
succession, and is prepared for the Eabi sowings, having had a 
year's fallow, and being reduced to a very fine tilth by the final 
ploughings in September. Sowings ordinarEy commence from the 
middle of September, the gram being the earliest crop in the gi’ound, 
and being followed by wheat and gram (mixed), wheat, barley, in this 
order; they go on in ordinary years tQl the beginning of November, 
and till much later if the rainfall is bad. The fields are weeded at 
intemls, pidd, thistles, &c., being carefully removed. The crop 
ripens in April, and haiwesting begins about the Baisnkhi day (10th- 
loth April), a little being done before that. IVlien the monsoon 
rains begin, the land out of which this Eabi crop has been taken is 
ploughed once, and the Kharif pulses and iniEets sown in it is without 
further preparation, as none is really necessaiy. The Khanf ripens at 
the end of October. The course of cultivation sketched above extends 
over two years, in the fii'st of which the land bears no crop, although 
really the Eabi of one year is followed by the Kharif of the next; 
but of course the whole of a cultivator’s land does not go thTOugh 
the various stages at the same time. Part of it ivill be under crop 
at the time that the rest is enjoying a fallow. The manner in which 
the lands of a village are generaEy distiibuted amongst the com- 
munity will be noticed in the Section on Tenures (Chapter HI), 
each sharer having a portion in each of the blocks into which 
the lands are divided, and his field being scattered all over the area 
of the village or sub-division. It is obviously convenient for the 
people of adjoining fields to have their land under crop or fallow 
at the same time, and in fact the members of the community always 
pull together in this matter, with the result that the viEage area will 
be found mapped out into blocks of fields which are either cropped 
or fallow at the same time. In small viUages there may be only 
two such blocks, but there are usuaEy a good many. Besides tho 
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CEAHI,A. admtage of the system as best suited for the land, it has others 
AgiicttUttte iuoidental to it, such as the convenienee of being able to graso die 
cattle oyer a large piece of fallow, and the facilities for watching 
the crops. 


arsteral System of cultivation (which has boon named do/nsli- 

dosm, or the two years' course, the land yielding two crops in two 
j'eai's) may be said to extend generally over tbo Dhiiia ; but in the 
light soils nnmediately over the ridge or high bank (the Lower 
Dhaia Assessment Circles) the area under the Rabi is much larger 
than that under the Kharff, because for vaiious reasons the former 
foimd to pay better and a large proportion of the land is imdcr 
KotationoJ Rabi every year [cifasli harsdhi). In the Bet and other places, 
rden course is not followed, there cannot be said to be anything 

U'oUer, resemblmg a rotation, for there is only one crop to be grown. In 

§ 109. imgated lands there is verj' little approach to what could be called 

a regular course, for Ae crops bere too are limited Still the jieoplc 

veiy seldom grow their sugarcane in the same field year after yoiir; 
but prefer, if possible, to liave it following cotton. Some fields 
have undoubtedly been producing maizo followed by wheat or 
barley, for centuries one may say, but tbc aroa so troated is liinited 
to the fields touching the site. An ordinary manured field will 
generally go tb’ough such a course as this : — 



F«Uow ... „ 

Fallow or fodder cron 

Fallow 

Fallow or fodder crop 

Fallow 

Wheat 



Outlmg fields are not so heavily cropped as this ; and those in 
which maize and wheat are gi'owTi do not generally hoar cotton and 
cane. In fact the cultivation of the tw’o sots of crops is kept (|uito 
separate on many lands. Of the total crops harvested in 1900-01 
14 per cent, were grown on twice cropped land. 


Gordon In the Bet the dofadi dosald system of cnltivation is followed 
§ xoe”*' lauds in Tillages at a distance fi'oin tlie river ; but 

even here the area under wheat is larger than that of the Kharff. 
In this case all the land in tum is generally put through the tw'o 
years course. Hus a field will bear a Sabi for three or four years 
m succession, and then this will be follow’ed by a Kharff, to ■which 
wifi succeed a year s fallow. In the inoistcr lands near to the river 
a Habi is grown year after year. The immanurecl l^arff crop is 
nowhere of much importance in the Bet. The newly recovered 
lands in the mud are ploughed up roughly the first year; and 
mmar or some other poor crop sown, often without romovnl'oftbo 
jpiWri and reeds, fct yeai' the laud receives better tillage and is 
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cleared, the crop being a mixture of massar -with wheat or barley; CHAP.II, a. 
and in the third or fonrlh year wheat alone is grown, the soil hav- Agriculture 
ing become quite clean. Tlicllnbi in these now moist lands is 
often pivceded by a ICliarjf of rice, mtsh, maize, &o. As a whole oops. 
the agricnltiire of the Bet is much inferior to that of the Dhdia. 

There arc no light .'soils like the )•««.•?/(' of the uplands, and the land 
requires mnch greater lalionr, and is naturally foul Avith weeds. 

Besides this the Jfnhaimnadan proprietors, except the Arams 
and AAViins, sire generally rnilicr poor cnllivators. Tho fields iin- 
inciliatcly round the silo, or at the avcIIs whoro Ihcro is irrigation, 
are ke]it clear enough ; but in tlie ontlj-ing onc.s tho crop mil 
genoKilly bo found choked n-ith Aveeds, the result of insullicient 
ploughing and failui'C to attempt keeping them doAA'ii. 

Tlio usual complaints arc occasionally hoard about exhaustion 
of tho .soil ; but they arc not prc.ssed upon one, and thoro is little a or don 

foundation for Ihoni. When it is said that tho land docs not yield ^ 

so much as it did 200 or 300 years ago in tho time of Akbar or * 
before it there is no rca.^on for dissenting from the proposition. It 
A\-as then only being bi'ought nnddr cnltiA'ation ; and thero AA-as no 
necessity for cropping any of it regularly. Thus throe out of tho 
four kinds of land enumerated in tho Aind-Akbari (Gladwin’s 
Tran.slation, Volnine I, Part Tfl) are falloAr; and roA'enno aa’os only 
paid for land Avhon cultivated. Tho AA’asto probably exceeded the 
cultivated area, and a noAv piece could ahvays be brought under 
tho plough Avhon a falloAV Avas roquired. The rates of yield given 
in the Ain arc certainly high ; bnt they arc for the AA'hole of uidia, 
and arc not greater than would result if falloAvs Averc gmen to the 
land noAV. Thus the yield of AA'hcat is sot doAni at 9 to 18 raaunds 
jihuikU '** shandard), and those shoAvn in 

Rram ... Tiio\n thc margin are not after all A'ery lienA^, 

ZT ’"I? "I? Inking both irrig.ntcd and nnirripted. It was 

' in thc naturo of things that AA'hcn cultivation 

had fully dcA’clo])cd, a loAver .sinndnixl of ])roduotiA’-c poAver should 
be reached AA'herc jnannre AA’as not n.sed ; but there is nothing to 
.shoAv that Avithin it'cent times, such n.s aa'o have information 
conceniing, this standard has decivasod. Thc Avell lands, Ave 
knoAA', Avill yield according to the amount of maunro put on them ; 
and tho system of cull ivtiting the miirrig!itcd is in most parts of 
tlic Di.sirict sound, and not likely to cause deterioration. 

From AA’liat is said hi tho Section on Tonnros (Chapter HI), about vMtan'ota* ’’ 
tho constitution of village.s, it A\-ill lie evident that nothing resembling iioiding. 
a farm according to Enro|)ean ideas exists, as it docs in other parts p 
of the Province AA'horo llio land of a cultiA'afor lies in a lump, goner- § lu.'^' ’ 
ally round a aa'oII. 'Phe A’illngo is made np of a iminhor of holdings 
OAA'iiod by soparalo mcmliovs of the community ; ,aud each OAvner has 
in his holding a .sliare'in OA'ory class of laud situated in all parts of 
tho A'illngo or suh-diA'ision. The operations have in tho preceding 
pages Iwon dc.soribed .separately, but evoiy proprietor has to 
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distributo his time and labonr over the vaiious crop,'!, vrliieh are of 
evciy description, gi’owing in his lands. Tims in the Samiiik upload 
a pi'oprietaiy liolding consists of about 6 acres of land, of whicli 3J 
(roughly) mil bo nninigated and 2| in'igated. Of the fomer again 
half Fill be under fodder for the cattle and half under the common 
foodgrainsjFhiloof the inigated land less than one acre mil be 
iindor Dane and cotton, and the rest under maino and Fheat. 

In the eastern portion of the Bet there is no irrigation, but 
the soil is naturally moist, and the cultivation of manured land is 
of the same nature as that of irrigated land in the Dliiiin, cane, 
cotton and ivlieat being tlie crops. The nidi area generally lies 
round the site, but not as a matter of course, for there are no 
wells to make it necessaij that the superior crops should be raised 
in a fixed area, and we accordingly find that it is very often 
shifted. In fact two crops of sngarcano can be grown in anylmitl 
that gets sufficient manure, though it is generally convenient to 
have these crops near to the village. Except for the waterings, 
the description of the inigated cultivation of the Dliiiin will apply 
to the manured lands of tho Bet. In the western half of the Bet 
tliere is a great deal of ii'rigation, and the superior cnltiration 
is all at the wells. Maize followed by wheat is grown as in the 
uplands, and there is also some very fine market garden cnltiva- 
tion, especially under tho city of Lndhidnn, from which an aiujilc 
supply of manure is drawn. 

Li the^ description of the use of manuro as practised in the 
Distriot, which was fiiraished for the Famine Beport of 1879 (page 
281), it was stated that 33 per cent, of the irrigated land was 
Constantly, and 47 per cent, occasionally manured; while of the 
umrrigated cultivation only one per cent, of tiie irrigiited area 
received occasional manure; that some 83 per cent, of the irrigated 
ai'ea grew double crops; and tlint the quantity of manure used per 
acre was 100 inaunds in the land occasionally, and double that 
weight in land constantly mamirod. 

The fields just roimd the site receive imtoal stipply of mamu'e 
by being made the receptacle of tlie rillage .filth. The litter of the 
cattle is collected by the enltivators, each having his omi heap, in 
UMged enclosures outside tlic site. The greater part of the drop- 
pings have lieeii carefully removed for fuel, and the refuse consists 
of bjTe sweepings. By the commencement of tlie autumn raips 
these heaps have attained some dimensions, and the rains assist 
the decomposition of the mass, which is carted or carried in baskets 
to the fields intended for maize, spread over them and ploughed in. 
A top di'essing is afterwards given when the maize has sprung up, 
For the Sabi following a little manure is also ploughed in ; but the 
effect of that used for the maize lasts fortheHabi, as it is not really 
ready when put on, and some more is spead over tho surface when 
the wheat is two or three inches out of thfe graunfl. The winter 
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collections of mnuuro (November to Marcli) nil go for tbe sugar- CHAP.II,a. 
cane; and they arc gcnora% in very fair condition, banng been 
rotting for four or five months, and exposed to the rain. Top 
dressing.? are al.so added till thecane is .about three feet high. 

This description vill !i])ply to inigiited and to dnfai^U IhSt lands 
alike. Unirngnted lands in the l)lii5in never got maniu’o, as they 
are much too dry to stand it. In those part.? of the Dhaia which 
are irrig.dcil by the canal manure is much used, and also in the 
western .higraon and Jangal villages which liave a magnificent 
supply. The inaimro is rather inferior according to our ideas as 
the most valuable part has been taken out ; but it has a great effect 
on the soil, and is much valued. It would be impos.sible to raise 
cane or two crops in the m'ai land without it. The refuse of the 
town of Ludhiana is very fine nianure. It is bought up by the 
IhSt villages just below, in which there is some first rate market 
gardening done in what is really poor soil. 

Out of the tot.il population of the District 370,329, or 55 per ropniniion 
cent, are directly dependent upon ngricnllnre, and of them 63 
pel’ cent, arc actual workers, the reniniiulor being dependents. 

About 22,000, or only 6 per cent, do not cultivate t Iicinsolvos but 
let their laud on rent. The rest are almost all actual cultivators, 
cultivating ownci’S mimbering 274,526, occnpiincy tenants 3,880, 
lenants-nt-will 25,211 and partners in cultivation (i>dlinji) 38,415. 

Only 4,200 por.?ons .arc returned ns agricnltnrnl labourers in AKticniiiirni 
the Di.'sti'ict, and of Ihe.so only 1,.543 are farm .sciwants [kdmdn jinid 
monthly or half-yearly) and 2,057 field labourers paid daily wages. 

Those figures arc uudouhtcdly much below the mark, 

Tlic .subject of llio employment of field labour other than that 
of the proprietor.? or tenants themselves, is thus noticed in answer.? 
fiu’nishcd l)y the Disli-iot Ollicor and inserted in the Famine Bopovt 
of 1879 (page 714) 

“Tlio field labourers are nm'er e.xaclly liii'cd. They are paid 
liy a share of Uio prod\icc, usually onc-fourtli, and they are employed 
by the fie.ison. They arc generally of the menial classes -swoep'ors, 
rliaraars, wcaveiv, l)lacl<8mith.s, cnriientor.?, &c. When they cannot 
get field-work, they o.xorciso their handicrafts. In the isolated 
instances in which men are hired by the month, they aro paid Rs. 3 
per month. Their condition is distinctly inferior to that of the 
Sclf-cultmiting ])oorer iigrioultnrist.s. 'I’hcy nsmilly got an ndv.mcc 
from the Jwi'jiWaiw which i.? deducted in gmin at the linivosts. They 
get petty lo.ans frojn the village banids, but as they have not the 
security of the limd to offer, the banids do not tnist them with 
much.” 

A Ulid Zuwfl is a farm lalwuror kept by a jtroprictor, goiicrally a nr,i on 
Iwcause the latter cannot for some roa.?on work liis plough Jiimscli'. 

The bilid Minn gets Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 a month, and his food and ^ 
clothes from the jiropriclor, hut has no interest in the produce, 
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CHAMI.A. p^^lj g gj^gg ^j^g g^.gj,_ ^]jg pj-incipal crops by 

Agriculture Tabsfl. 


itJukT**"'' Sugarcane, maize, cotton and wheat are in the uplands only 
Mi'e 19 of I'aised in laud attificially imgated, the unirrigated entries for these 
^"ae 'r d 0 1 B4t. The distribution of the various crops over 

Waiier, the District is as follows : Sugarcane is gi’omi in the first twelve or 
8. B. § 96. fifteen miles of the B^t, and in the uplands of Sami'iila Tahsfl, and of 
Ludhiana, except in the Jangal villages and in the coimtiy about 
Pakhowal ; but the proportion is higher in Sunuula, and gradually 
decreases as we go westwards. There is also very little of it in the 
sandy tract along the high bank, but the lands newly irrigated by 
the canal now grow sugarcane where formerly only the coarsest 
grains were sown. Cotton is generally grorvn where cane is, and 
Sso farther west. The other crops are grown everywhere, exceirt 
that in the uplands maize and wheat require irrigation. The 
autumn unirrigated crops, pulses arrd fodder, are the same throughout 
the District ; but in the Jangal villages bdjra sometimes takes the 
place ot jmedr because it is more hardy. So too wheat mixed with 
gram is the unirrigated Rabi crop in the eastern parts where 'the 
rainfall is heavier. But the canal has pirt the arid tracts of J agraon 
on a level with the best soil in tbe District. 


Sugarcane. The importance of sugarcane is much gi’eater than is indicated 
nwiVsV covers, for the value of the yield is about ten 

§ 118 . ’ ' ' times that of an ordinary unirrigated crop, and the total annual 
value some Rs. 12,00,000. It is almost entirely grown for the 
manufacture of some saccharine product (called Htlio cane) ; but in a 
few viUages the ponda or eating variety is raised. Edilia cane is 
grown in the irrigated lands of the Saminla B^t (whei’e it occupies 
12 per cent, of the whole area), and of a few Ludhiana villages ; 
and at the weDs in the uplands of Samrala and the eastern portion 
of Ludhiana, the best crop being perhaps that raised about Malaudli. 
It is of three sorts : chan, a soft, juicy cane which gipws to a con-, 
siderable height, has a red colour and long joints (pon); d/iaa/ii 
does not grow so high, has small joints, and is of a green coloiu’ and 
less juicy ; while gliorru is an inferior sort, with many joints and 
a gi’eat deal of leaf at the top, very hard, and yielding much less 
juice tlian the othera. Tire fir’,st of these is the real cane, and the 
other two are mere degenerations ; no one ever keeps a gliomi stalk 
for seed; and dhaiilu is only planted if there is not enough of chon. 
The cultivation in the DMia and Bet is much of the same description. 
Cane is sometimes the only crop in a field for two years, especially 
in outlying ones, where the supply of manure is limited. It may also 
be grown with the aid of a great deal of manure in land -just cleared 
of another’ crop of cane, or of a Rabi crop of wheat; but, as, a rule, 
it occupies the land for three harvests following a Elrarrf of cotton. 
Cane is not gi’own in the fields next to the site, but generally at a 
little distance. It is always planted, if possible, in land that has 
been cropped with cotton; and in the Upper Dhaia Circle of 
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yniUKlIii ivo find that the ami under tlio two crops is nearly the 
same. The rotation is generally — 

First }-c.ir rioaRtiini; in tlic liabi CoUou in t|io Kliartf, 

••• ••• TotMcr, kc I ill tho Rain Plougliinp; in tli» Kliarff, 

iliinl year Plout^httig and emo sown in tlio Hiibi ... Cnuo in tho Kbarif, 

and back again to cotton, glvuig a cane, a cotton and a fodder crop 
ivitli perhaps a little grain in three j’cars. Tlio cane field is selected 
next to the ivcll, as the crop has to be kept alive during tho hottest 
months and always gets moro frotjuent waterings than any other. 
The land is ploughed not less than 7 or 8 and up to 20 times, tho 
more ploughings the bettoi’. AH'thc amilablo manura has first been 
spread over the field, and is ploughed in. The planting is done 
from the middle of Pliagan to the middle of Chet (March). Tho seed 
consists of joints (jinn) cut from last year’s ci'op, u'hich have been 
kept covered up in pits in the field. In planting them one man 
goes along with a plough and Jinothei’ follows, laying down the 
joints at intervals of (i or 8 inches hi tho furrow. The plough in 
making a now furraw covers up the former one ; and the whole 
field is finally rolled, 'llio canes spring from the eyes {uitkh) of 
the joint. About 4 or 5 caneswill come of one joint. Tlion follow 
waterings at intomls of 7 or 8 days in tho uplands, and hoeings 
after each of tho first few waterings. Tlic fields are veiy carefully 
lirolcotcd by stout hedges. Li tho Bel there are no waterings, and 
seldom any hoeings : and the fields arc tpiito open. Tho cane in 
the uplands grows to a height of 8 or 10 feet, and when it becomes 
heavy, is jirotecled by sci'cral stalks being tied together. In tho Bet 
tho height is only 5 or 6 feet, and this precaution is not necessary. 
There is altogetlior a great diffcrouco in tho modes of cultivation, 
IJliiiia and Bet, duo princijially to the difference of natural 
conditions, and parlly to the diticront habits of the cultivators, those 
of the Dhaia being industrious Jats, and of tho Bet apathetic 
^luhammadans, of the Kiljpiit and Giijar tribes piincipnlly. The 
method of extracting tho juice is much tho sumo in both tracts. 
Cutting goes on all day in tho field, each cane being stiippod, and 
the flag at tho top with tho small joints immediately below it being 
removed. In the evening tho seed joints arc separated from tho 
flag (which is then used for fodder or for feeding tho boiler funiaco) 
and tied up in bundles for seed. Tlio cane is cuiicd to the beliia or 
mill, which stands ju.st outside the n'llngo site. The processes of 
maimfacturo eiuploj'cd in llio Bet and in tho Dliuia or uplands arc 
quite distinct, mid aii account of tho latter ivill be givoii first. 
When tho seiison for pressing approaches (November to Slarch) tho 
l/eliia or mill and other appliances are put in order. Tho mill used 
throughout tho District is of the sort described in “ Punjab 
Products.” Tho day lieforc the cultivator’s vdri or turn at tho mill, 
the cane is cut and stripped in tho field, and tho parts resolved for 
seed sot aside. Tlic cane is then oirled to tho mill in thoovoning, 
and next day it is pressed and tho juice extracted. Two men sit at 
opposite' sides of the rolloi's passing threugh'tho cane, which is tiocj 
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up in bundles of 40 ov 50 canes each. The juice nins into cMUls 
or jars of eai'themvare placed beneath the rollers to receive it. As 
the jars are filled the juice is taken into the boiling-house, and 
the boiling commences. At one end of the boiling-house there 
are two pans of iron, about 4 feet.in diameter, placed over a flue 
heated by a furnace fed from the outside of the building, the fuel 
being the refuse stalks, heads, &c. The pan nearest the wall is 
lower than the other, and is fixed, and into this the juice is poured. 
The second pan is higher and movable. lilTien the juice has 
been boiled and evaporated in the lower pan for half an horn’, it is 
lifted with a ladle into the upper pan, which is cooler; and there 
boils more slowly till it is ready, generally in about an hour. The 
pan is then lifted off, and the juice stiived till it is cool, when it is 
poured into a flat dish of earthenware, where it lies to the thickness 
of about one or two inches. It is, when cool, scraped up with a 
wooden scraper and is either gi’anular, in which case it is called 
sk/rar, or viscous {gm). If f/ar, it is made up into balls of about 
4 seers weight, tfkkr is put into earthenware jars. It depends 
entirely on the quality of the juice whethei’ the produce takes the 
fom of sMlcar or of gun and this depends again on the soil and the 
chm’acter of the season. In the above process no chemical applian- 
ces are used; but in places lime and water are poured into the 
boiling juice to clean it, tho scum being removed. This is gener- 
ally done where slmhur is produced, and has the result, it is said, of 
giving it a light colour, which is a recommendation. The total 
number of men employed on pressing and boiling is generally 7 : two 
to drive the bullocks, two to feed the mill, and one to hand the cane 
to the feeders, one in the boihug. house, ono to feed the furnace 
outside. The last is a Ckamdr or menial; but the other 0 are all 
of the cultivating class. The Hindu Jate of the Hbiia not only 
make but sell at them omi price and when they chooso their gur 
and shahr. 

The state of things in the Brt, whei'o tho population is all 
Muhammadan, is veiy dSereut. The process of manufacture there 
is of two paits : the juiee is oxtracted and boiled at the khw in much 
the same manner as in the Dhiia ; but takes the more Uquid fonn 
of rdh. Only ono pan is placed on the f urnaco j and, when two jars 
are filled with juice they are emptied into tliis threugh a straining 
cloth, and the juice boiled. Water boiled with soHlujc bark is 
added for the purpose of purifying the juice, and the scum is 
removed as it lises. The boiling takes about 2^ hours. When the 
boiling is completed the juice, now in a semi-liquid state and called 
rob, is taken out in a ladle, and put into an open vessel of earthen- 
ware till it cools, when it is poured into high jars (ma/fi), the 
mouths of which are then closed with mud. These jars hold about 
3^ to 4 maunds (pucka weighty of vdb. The boiler, called rubi, is 
always a man of the shop-keeping class, boiling being something 
of an 'art. Tho other men at work are, as in -So uplands, cultiva- 
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tors or village menials. But tbe cultivator has really nothing 
to do h^ond extracting the juice. The second part of the process 
of manufacture is completely in the hands of the shop-keeper class, 
the head-quaiters of it being in the tom of Machhivraia, -which lies 
just over the Samrala B6t. The rdb is taken off in the jars to the 
shop of the pmnhaser, in tho back room of which, in one of the 
comers, a space (Mcwic/ii) four or five feet square is walled oS to 
the height of about four or five feet. At the bottom of this, about 
a foot from the gi’ound, a rough strainer is made of sticks fixed in 
the walls and running across at intervals, on the top of which are 
placed reeds and on the top of these a coarse doth. The sides of the 
iMiichi are lined with cMtdi, or matting made of river grass. When 
20 or 30 jars have been collected the rdb is poured into the hhdncU 
and left for twenty or thirty days, during which the sirah or more 
liquid part drains off into a receptacle. The rdb is then covered 
with a weed that grows in the water, caUed/ttZct, put on to the depth 
of two or three inches (see name at p. 308 of “ Punjab Products ”). 
This is changed every three or four days for about a fortnight. The 
effect of this covering and the straining is to clarify the mass; and, 
as the upper part assumes a light yellowish colour, it is taken off, 
and the remainder covered up again. The produce thus taken out 
is put in the sun and trampled. It is then called klidnd. Another 
and a superior form of produce is bfm, which is thus made. The 
smh is strained off as for Udwl, and the Iclmid is mixed with one- 
fourth part water and boiled for evaporation in a pan for half an 
hour. It is then taken off and stirred till cool, when it takes the 
form of Iwa. The simh or lit (molasses) is b tiled and kept in jars 
till the rains, when it is treated lilm rdb, being put into a kMnehi : 
or, ifit is not good enough for this, it is used in its liquid form for 
sweetmeats, &c. Detailed infonifation regarding the prices and 
the course of trade wiU be found in Appendix XIII to Mr (Jordon 
Walker’s Settlement Report from which the above is taken. Iron 
presses are now becoming popular. They can be worked by two 
men and two bullocks a piece and in 24 hours can press the average 
crop of one Ugak These presses can be hired for Rs. 8 to Rs, 25. 
The gnr prepared by these iron presses is inferior; it is blacker and 
more liquid than that produced by a wooden press. It is, however, 
very much less expensive to make. 

Sugarcane is the crop invariably converted into cash, and may 
be said to be the revenue-paying one. Itis very valuable, otherwise 
it could never have held its own so long, for it occupies the land 
the better part of two years ; and in the Dhaia the labour of culti- 
vation is incessant. BuUocks stand the work at the wells and in 
the hclnas ’for only a few years; and the cultivators are never tired 
of complaining of their hard life. These objections make it a 
dangerous crop to any but the most thrifty classes. The Jats keep 
out of debt’beoause it is in them to do so; but the Muhammadan of 
tho'Bit wiU-^tell one that lie is a victim of the sugarcane crop, and 
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CE&P.iliA. he is right to some extent, for he has not the qualities which iroaltl 
AgricnltMe finable him to subsist while his crop is growing. 

Supirrane. PomU sug.it’caue is now raised in a good many Tillages under 
Ludhiana. It was foi-mcrly confined to tivo or three Aram Tillage? j 
but the cultiTiition has spread. This crop requires a gi'oat deal ol 
manure and constant attention; and pigs and jackals are Toiyfoni 
of it. But the can® hare a ready sale in the Ludhiana bazar, 
and the ciop is worth at least from Bs. 100 to 150 an acre; 
and is often bought for that amount as it stands by the greon- 
gi'ocers. 

Cotton. Cotton is somi doling the months Chet-Hur (April-June) in 
Woihr Vb which haTo had a Kharif or a Eabi barrest. The best crops 
5 113. ’ ' ‘ are raised in land which has enjoyed a fallow in the Eahi (sdmue). 
The yield is hotter because of the fallow, and also because ilio 
sowings are early. It is not visual to hare cotton immediately ate 
a Rabi, and where this is done in Ear the yield is poor. The crop 
generally follows cane, as explained in the last paragraph. The 
number of ploughings required is not so great as in the casa of caiie, 
and 3 to 4 aro sufficient. In the Dhtiia it is gi'own in the unirrigat- 
ed lands of afowSamrala villages ; but mostly in the well lands, 
and in dofadi or imi fields of the Bet. Where gi’own at the vrells, 
irrigation is noccssaiy before sowing, unless there have been stray 
showers of rain in April-June, as there veiy often are. Two or 
three hoeings aro given. After the autumn rains the waterings 
are voiy rare. Pickings cominonco in Ootobor, and go on to the 
end of Novombev, being eight to ten in numbor, at inteivals of a 
week. The pickings are done by tho women (at all events among 
the Jats) ; and the cotton and sera are separated by means of a gin 
or hha. Of the seed {vanwan) part is kept for sowing, and the 
rest given to the cattle. It is a favourite food for the well cattle 
in the cold weather, and for milch kine at all times. Til is often 
grown with the cotton. It is also very usual to ran a plough through 
the field while the plants are standing and sow barley, carrots, 
metlia, &c., generally for fodder ; but there is very often a decent 
crop of barley caught in this way. A' cotton field may have in this 
way tires or four crops in it at one time. There are no varieties 
of cotton. The usual short stapled sort of the Punjab plains with 
bushes 3 or 4 feet in height is grown eveiywhere. Two factories 
for cotton-ginning and one for cotton-pressing have been opened in 
Khanna since 1900, and an increase in the area vmder cotton may 
therefore be expected. 

Maize is sown at the end of July (from the beginning to the 
WMnB fl* SAwan) after 3 or 4 ploughings with a great deal of 

iiii!' ' manure. The best crops are raised in the fields next to tho site. 
It receives the usual number of hoeings (3 or 4), and springs up 
veiy fast, reaching a height of 7 or 8 feet and growing as well in 
BAt, irrigated and nnirrigated, as in Dhaia land, provided that it 
gets sufficient manure. The crop ripens in 60 to 70 dap, and is 
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reaped at the end of October and be^nning of November. There are CHAP.II, A. 
generally two to four cobs on a stalk. Maize is the best crop of all Agiicritare 
for the cnltivator. It does not reqnii’e much labour in preparation, 
and few waterings are necessary if the rains are good. The yield 
is very great, the value of the crop being next to that of cane, 
while it has the advantage of a very speedy return. The xaminddr 
lives on maize for some months, and it is a good, wholesome food. 

The stalks are also very fair fodder, and last for some time. The 
ordinary maize of the Dhaia has cobs about 7 or 8 inches in 
length, with a fair-sized seed of a yellow colour. A species known 
as batalan is grown in the B4t. It has a shorter cob and a smaller 
grain, but it is said to ripen in 2^ months to 3 of the ordinary 
maize, and for this reason the seed is used by the Dhaia people when 
there has been a break in the inins and sowings are late. 

Wheat is grown in the uninigated lands of the Bet and the Whe&t. 
canal lands and a few uniiTigaMpartsof the Dhaia; and at the waiUr.^s’.R. 
wells eveiywhere. It is sown during October and November, as 5 iis. ' 
the cultivator has time for it; the nnirrigated crops being taken 
first, so that the moisture be not lost. The unirrigated lands, 
where not manui’ed, have received a number of ploughings in the 
cold weather, or rather ought to have, for the ordinary Muham- 
madan cultivator of the Bdt seldom does his duty to the soil. In 
the manured lands of the B^t and the iiTigated Dhaia the crop 
follows maize, in which case the preparation consists of 2 or 3 
ploughings ; or, if the land has had a fallow, there have been winter 
ploughings as in the ordinary nnirrigated lands. When the crop 
has sprung it receives in nidi lands of the Dhaia a top dressing of 
all the manure then available, and several waterings and hoeings. 

The waterings are at intervals of 16 days at least. The crop is 
reaped towards the end of April or the beginning of May. The 
grain is eaten or sold, and the straw used as fodder for bullocks. 

The wheat grown everywhere is the bearded red variety com- varieiieioi 
mon to the Province, and is called hmk or ghenn or Ul-hamh The wheat, 
grain of the B^t. is said to be better than that of the Hha’a (to a 
native’s taste), as the flour is said to be more sticky when mo’stened 
and pleasanter in flavour. It .appears to be a mo e moist wheat, like 
the English. The varieties to which special names are given are un- 
common, and only gi’own in irrigated laud. They are mandi, a 
beardless red wheat with a slightly higher stalk and a larger grain 
than the common kind. The yield is said to be better; but the 
straw is hard and not good for fodder The flour is much the same. 
Dudh-lchdni or dndk is a white wheat, also beardles", much the same 
in appearance as the last. The flour is very white, and much used 
by halwdis for making sweetmeats. The straw is said to be hard 
and poor fodder. Phaman or had l.annl- is a very tall variety, 
growing to a height of 4 or 5 feet in good well land. The 
grain is large, but said to be haid and not good for flour, and the 
straw is refused-by the cattle. The yield is superior to that of any 
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CHAP.IIiA. sort. It does not appear That foundation there is for^the 
Agridnlture preference for the common wheat, or how much it is due to pre- 
jud ce j but the use of these varieties is not spreading. 

Barioj; ^ The cultivation of barley does not differ from that of wheat. 
weikir,s!‘R. There are no recognized varieties, except a sort called Kabuli jdti, 
S 116 . which is grown in places, and has a whiter grain than ordinary 
barley. Barley is much hardier than wheat, is soivn later and 
ripens earlier, being in the ground about 5 months to 6 of wheat. 
Wheat cannot be sown later than Ifovember, but barley will ger- 
minate, and give some yield even when sown as late as the 
end of December. When the moisture in the soil has dried, and 
there has been no fall of rain in October and November, the 
zaii-UMr will go on in hope of showers as late even as Obristmas ; 
and if there is rain at this time he will sow late barley (called 
Kanattii), and get a very poor crop, which gives, a yield, perhaps 
not one-quarter of a good one, but still something to keep him alive. 
Sowings are occasionally as late as January 10th ; and if the sub- 
sequent rains are heavy the yield of grain may be a very decent 
one, though the stalks are never more than 1 to 1^ feet high. 

Otim. Grram is not usually sown by itself. It appears to require a 
waiirfs!^ good deal of moisture to make it geminate, though the plant is 
5 U7. ' hardy enough aftemards ; and it is only in a year of heavy rainfall 
that a large area is sown with it alone. The people say that the 
crop depends entirely on the rain of Sawan, ie., the earliest monsoon 
rains, and that if these are scanty, however good the subsequent 
falls may be, the crop will come to nothing. The sowings com- 
mence from mid September and go on for two weeks only, as it is 
useless to sow it after the firet week of October. It is reaped, first 
of all the spring crops, early in April. Gram is not grom ,in the 
Bet, tlie sod not being suitable. 

Mir'd (jr&ra The great unirrigated crop of the Dhaia is a misture of gram 

Md wheat or gj.j;hei. Ty-heut or Ijarley, sometimes with both, and called berra 

" in all cases. It is sown in October, not later than the end of that 
month, in land that has had a year’s fallow, and been prepared 
during the winter by ploughings. The seed is drilled in, and every 
eighth or tenth drill is sown with samn or rape. Thesarsori 
ripens first, and is cut at the end of March, the rest being ready 
about April 10th. The reason for sowing two crops together is 
clearly that both of them are not likely to fail in the same season. 
The samn is something over and above the regular crop of the field ; 
and, if a success, gives a handsome return. In some years the, 
wheat or barley is the bettor crop, and in some the gram; but it 
must be a very bad year in which both, as well as the smon, 
fail. The bem is cut and threshed as one crop ; and no attempt is 
■mide to reap the grains separately. The mixed grain is sold, and 
people seem to prefer the meal made of it, because it is cheaper than 
pure wheat, and still has some in it; but it is easy to separate the 
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Tvheat and gram by means of a chmnn or iron sieve, wbiob allows CHAMI/A. 
tbe wheat grains to pass through, and not the gi'am. But 'this .Agricaltnie 
is .very rarely used as yet. 8anon, besides being grown in the bm'a 
.fields, is also sometimes cultivated in irrigated patches as a single and wheat™ 
.crop. Tdrmim{Brassica enm) rarely takes its place. The sarson 
is either made into oil in the village presses, or brought to market 
and sold in seed. Almost eveiy field of hma yields samn too; 
but in our crop returns and produce estimates the land is only 
shown as under the fomer, as it is impossible to estimate the 
areas and yields separately. 

The Kharif pulses are veiy numerous, the pmcipal ones sown k h n r £ f 
in the Dhaia being molh (Pliaseohs aeomiifohns), mmg (P. Mungo), ^ 

mash (P. Boxhirgii) with inferior varieties called mungli, mdliri, &c. o » r s « « 
These are sown sometimes in July in land that has had a Eabi crop, 
and reaped by the end of October. Light sandy soils ai-e well * 
suited to them, and a mixture of one or two of the varieties is the 
general crop. The yield of grain is seldom very good ; but the 
straw is very strengthening fodder. Except in the lighter soils, 
which will not bear it, the Kharff crop of the uplands is a mixtui’e 
of the millets and these pulses. The great millet is either sown 
•wide, when the object is to develop the heads for grain (joipahj or 
-thick with a view to the fodder {cham). The times of sowing and 
-reaping are the same as for the pulses. Wliere, as in the eastern por- 
-tion of District, there is a great deal of well irrigation, and the well 
cattle are dependent on the fodder raised in the uninigated land, the 
crop is alwnys the mixture of moth, &c., with cham except where 
the .soil is sandy, and only a pulse can be giwvn. The crop grows 
up very dense, the millet having a very small head, and never reach- 
'ing more than a height of about 4 feet. The people begin cutting 
•the whole as green fodder in August, and go on using it for two 
-months till the crop has ripened. The heads of the cham 
are occasionally picked for the grain; but generally the mixed 
crop is cut down and given without any attempt to get the 
grain of the pulses. It is intended that the cattle should get 
the grain as well as the straw; for it w'ould be a short-sighted 
policy to keep out the former, as the cultivator well knows. 

In Jagraon Tahsil there is not the same necessity for a strength- 
ening fodder; and very fine jowdr is grown. There is the 
same mixture of pulses ; but the i^et seed is in very small amount 
and the stalks come up at intervals and grow to a height often of 
8 or 10 feet, and have very fine heads, which almost weigh them 
down. The pulses also have a fair yield of grain ; and only the 
straw and jmodr stalks are used for fodder. In the Jangal villages 
the spiked millet {hdjra) sometimes takes the plaee of jmodr. In 
>the Bdt chani or fodder alone is grown, the soil not suiting the 
pulses of the Dhaia. Tliere is no yield of grain. Mdsli (called mdh) 
takes the place in the Bet of moth, &o., but it is grown only in the 
new and moister lands-adjoining the river. is also grown 
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CHAP.II, A. alone or mixed with inM; but cliarri is the sole Kharif crop iniJie 
Agriraltm bands of the Pukka Bet. 

_ ifoMtir and Jlfumr (leiitils) have been already mentioned as being sovni 
”°G Of d 01 ) “ recovered Bet land for the first 2 or 3 years. The crop 
Waiier,s,B„ is out foi’ Mdei', 01 * the grain IS eaten as ddl. It is only in the 
5 first year that it is gromi by itself, the seed being usually mixei 

with barley. Barley and massar is the corresponding crop in the 
B6t to herm in Ae Dhaia. An occasional field of {ah) linseed 
will be found in the Bit. Eice {inmji, dim) is grown in places 
along the river in completely new land. It is a veiy coarse sort, 
and the market price is about 30 seers a rupee. The whole area 
under it is only 2,800 acres. "When a new piece of land turns up, 
it is ploughed roughly a couple of times, the grass (dil) often being 
left standing, and the rice sown. ITiere is perhaps no crop at all; 
but generally a fair yield. There is no transplanting, and the crop 
ripens in forty days from sowing. 

MiBosiioao- These are the principal crops, and the remaining ones may he 
""'irap!' disposed of briefly. San (crofalam juncea) is grown in im- 
a or don irrigated lands in sufficient amount to make the necessaiy ropea 
agricultural purposes. It is ready in October, and is out 
and steeped in the village ponds, the process causing a most 
offensive odom-. It is then taken out, dried in the sun, the fibres 
pulled apart and worked by the hand into thin ropes, which are 
again steeped and then beaten (skutched). These thin ropes are 
then twisted into others of the necessary thickness. Saiihikra 
{hihism cannaMim) is grown round the edges of cane fields some- 
Migo, times. Indigo is grown in a few Muhammadan villages, principally 
in the Bet. The gi'een crop is steeped, and the dye made into 
balls after the usual native method. Poppies are grown in a few 
villages for ? post and a catch crop of Imvgni or china is occasionally 
taken at the wells in a bad year when the price of grain is high. 
Tobacco is grown at the wrolls in fields which have borne aKharif 
crop. It is sown in plots at the beginning of April, is transplanted 
in a week or ten days, and is cut in May. It requires a great 
deal of manure and constant Avatering. The Mxihammadan culti- 
vators of the Bet (Aram, Giijar, &c.) grow a great deal; but there 
is also some in the Dhaia. Melons, musk (Icharlm), or water 
[tarhiza), are grown in the Bet, in unirrigated land. The crop is 
sown in April, and the melons come into the market in May, and 
go on through June. There is of course a very large demand for 
mem in the town of Ludhiana; and the gi’een-gi’ooers {saki-famh) 
buy them from the cultivator by the field, when it is knorni what 
the crop is likely to be. The price realized is sometimes very 
high, and is generaUy Bs. 20 to Bs. 30 an acre. The expense of the 
iirr-ure is considerable; but the crop is a paying one to the oulti- 
v.itoji’. There is a second crop of water-melons in the Elarif, 
sown in July and picked in October-Kovember. Garlic {lassan) 
^and onions (ptdz). are also grown after the Eabi. in the Dhaia 
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Ibo cultivator giws a fcAv square yards oi the latter for his own 
consiunption ; but in the lldt large fields arc grown and sold to 
the gi’ocn-grocors. Lassnu fetches a high price, and is houglit like 
melons by tiie field. ]’op])cr (imVc/i) is ako grown in Arain and 
Giijar villages. All sorts of native vegetables ara giwra in tho 
wells in the lliil. They are son/ (foi'niciijnm vuhjaec), Hhania 
(coriander), polalocs, arhi (edible arum), suhjam (tuniips), mnVi 
(radishes), fi/irniii, 1:1m hlri (cucumbers). 

The cotton at the wells is usually followed by a green foddcj- 
cron of viclhi (fenugreek), srnji (trefoil) grown alone or mixed 
•with barley or by a crop of carrots, which are largely eaten 
by the people thorasclves and also given to cattle. 

Sred is ordinarily pul at tho following rate poi* l/lgnh 
(f'ae/if/i(i) gi-am (i ser.\; wheat ]0;maizo 4 ; niol/i and «ii/n| 7 1 ; 
■nidfh 1 ; rice 10 ; juid cotton 8 .and sugarctme 10 mannds. Theso 
rates prevail fhronghont the District except in ll)e Jagraon and 
Ludhiana. TahsiN Avherc tho rate for wheat in utiin'igatcd lands is 
1.0 scfs and in woll-in‘iga(cd 20 srrs. 

Some of tho minor calamities of .season, and of tho pests from 
which tho croj)s sulTer, are noted below : 

or ognl i.s a north wind which blows for a day or 
two ni)out llhiidoii, 22nd (middle of .September), and brctiks the 
inaiy-o stalltf, besides injuring in a less degree tho cano and cotton. 
Tho name is that of a demon who is .supposed to cro.ss tho country 
on his way from the hills to Ceylon, .nnd to .spread ruin amongst tho 
crop.s in his ceuive, which is generally only a few milc.s wido. His 
advent is followed by tho appearance of tho bird called mamola 
(wagtail) ; and is really tho beginning of tho cold weather. ‘Witness 
the couplot:— 

“Blwdonl by your 22nd day Agat sets out for Lanka; tho 
streams and water bocorao controlled ; the butter hnrdons." 

Fro.sl doo.s a good deal of ham {pah mdflid is iho expression 
used) to the cano and to tho late cotton (somotiraes), as well as to 
tho sarsnn in tho Ihibi. It does not a])po:ir to affect tho wheat and 
gram ; b\it tho wheat and barley, when tho grains arc forming in 
tho huads, arc very liable to Iw blighlcil by cold winds from tho 
north or west, tho oast winds arc always mild. Tliis is called lulla 
mdrlid and the people havo no very clear account to giro of what 
happens. They say tliat they find some morning that tho grain is 
blighted, and the heads tuni yellow and willicr. llail-slorras {gold, 
galk) occur nlmo.st annually somowhoro or other in tho District, 
cither in tho month of October or in llnroh. Tho POiarff or part of 
it is gonorally reaped at tho time that tho autumn storms come ; 
but considerable injuty is somotiraes dono to the pulses. Tho Eabi 
.always aiiffors .sen'oroly from hail when it falls, tho wheat nnd barley 
stalks )x)iug snapped, nnd tho gram pods broken off. In a few 
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daya the crop gets a yellow withered appeai'ance. A hail-storm 
generally passes across some part of the District to a width of one 
or two miles, but the total iujuiy dono is neva’ yeiy considerable, 
only a few fields in any village being affected as a rule. Lightning 
does occasional injury to fields of cotton, pulses and san in lie 
autumn. Locusts {dim, tid) appear at places every third or fourth 
year, and go across some of the villages in a line two or three miles 
wide, eating up everything. Their appearance is generally in 
September-Oetober (Bhadon-Assoj). Their ravages have never 
been so extensive as to cause a general calamity ; and the injury is 
usually partial, like that of hail-storms. Smdi are gi'een cater- 
piEars which attack the gram and smon stalks. Good rains in the 
cold weather will kill them, but if the rains are short they are most 
destructive to unirrigated crops ; much worse than locusts, because 
they are universal and come every year. They live in holes, and 
come out during the night to work. Hard soils suffer most. And 
in places at least half of the gram crop is sometimes eaten by them. 
Kmgi, or red rust, is said by the natives to be caused by a tiny 
insect that appears on the wheat or barley heads when rain is 
followed by clouds. It affects the crops in Msgh-Chet when the 
ears are beginning to form, and covers them with a fine dust, 
yellow or red, under which the grain shrivels. General injury is 
done by hmgi at rare intervals, the last bad year for it having 
been 1875. It often appears, but a few days m sunshine drive it 
away. Kmgi affects irrigated as well as nnirrigated crops. Young- 
cane plants are attack^ by a caterpillar called totsiw and full 
grown cane by small insects called tela (black) and pnnh (white). 
Tela also attacks cotton. Caneand cotton are cleared of these by 
rain, otherwise the juice of the cane becomes watery and poor. 
Whiteants {seonk} attack the roots of the unirrigated Babi crops 
in aU soils, and do a great deal of injury in some years. The cure 
for them, as for all other pests, is rain. 

Field rata also do some harm in light soil, but have never come 
to be much of a pest. SunM caterpillars and whiteants do much 
more injury than anything else to the uninigated crops. Jackals 
eat the maize all over the District, and the destruction caused by 
pigs m the villages under Ludhiana has been noticed in Chapter I 
(page 18). Herds of deer wander all over the fields, but they 
are not so numerous as to cause much injury. People put up in 
places sticks with cloth attached to scare the deer off (called daru). 
Platforms (mnna) are erected on the trees or on sticks stuck in the 
grounds for the purpose of watching the maize andyoruefr fields and 
boys sit on these screaming and &ng mud pellets from slings 
(gopia). A rude fiddle made of half a gourd, with a piece of gut 
stretched across it, is used m the.Bfit for frightening the pigs from 
the cane. The noise may be heard at a -great distance. The' 
cultivators also light fires along their fields for the same purpose, 
and bave.to watch all night, Hr, most villages wfMi or- watewnan. 
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is appointed, -lyboso duty it is to -waudoi' about the fields and sea 
that cattle do not stray amongst the crops. If oattlo aro caught 
ti’espassing, tho o^v^ler is fined a couplo of sers of grain, -which is 
paid to the -watcher, -who also receives an allo-wance from tho 
Avhole village at harvest tiiuo. Watching at night is not usual, 
-except ivhere, ' in places, the habit of pilfering from the fields 
has become common, or in tho neighliourhood of Hami villages, or 
of the to-wns. 

The principal -weeds are pidd, hmnUn and Mi. The two 
first are so named from their resemblance to tho onion and the 
safflower, and the last is the common thistle. All three flourish 
throughout the District; but the Bet appears to suit them best. 
Pidzi does the most harm and a great part of the cultivator’s time 
is taken up in rooting it out of his fields. This process is not 
attended -with much success in the Bdt or in Muhammadan villages, 
and one often sees a field of wheat completely killed do-wn by it. It 
appears to be impossible to clear the land of it altogether, for there 
is a fresh growth every year; and, if left alone, it would veiy soon 
cover the fields. Other less common weeds aro, Idthu chauri sarock, 
janncM, Immal, hami. 

It -will be seen from Table 18 of Part B. that in tho 20 years 
1882-1902 the cultivated area increased by over 30,000 acres. In 
1901-02 it amounted to over four-fifths of the total area of the District. 
The total area “ available for cultivation not yet cultivated ” is over 
52,000 acres, and there is little prospect of ^is being to any gi’eat 
extent reduced. Canal inigation, as will be seen below, has reached 
its limit in this District. The proportiop borne by tho Rabi and 
Kharif harvests to the total area cropped is shown in Table 19; 
there is an increasing tendency for the Rabi to predominate, owing 
to the facilities afforded by canal inigation and the good prices 
obtainable for wheat. 

Mr. Gordon Walker thus discussed the past and future of 
agi’iculture in Ludhiana 

"The agriculture whicli I have describeil in the preceding para- 
graphs is of much the same cha'-sicter as it has been for the last 
century or two. With the increase of population the land has come to bo 
more heavily manured and cropped, bat the iniinner of tilling Id has 
remained unchanged. No new staples have been introduced within 
recorded memory. The agriculture is, I think, perfectly sound, and it 
would DOt.be easy to show a Jat how he could do better with the capital 
at his disposal. A better sugarcane mill may take the place of the present 
clumsy machine, and improvements may be effected in the form of the 
plough; hut 1 do not see that mncti is to he done in the way 
of introduoing new staples or manures. There are some points in 
whiclithe people might be instrurted; but there are not many in the 
present system which conld he pointed out as really * fault}'. A Jat 
would willingly adopt any.real improvement within his means, as he is 
not prejudiced. For the ordinary cultivator of ' tho Betonohas only to 
set up Ills neighbour, the Aniin or the Hindu Jat of the Hliaia, ns an 
example of what ho might do.” 
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Foreign seeds of maize, cotton, jowdr and carrots -fforo rocontly 
tried but ivitli no success, probably because tlio munddrs did not 
pay full attention to tbeni. 


Loans undor the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are not popular, and 
there is but littlo demand for loans under Land ImproTcinents Loans 
Act. The dela 3 ’a and fomalities connected -witli fah-dvi, and the 
rigid sj'stcm of repayments rvliicb takes no account of bad baiTOSts 
account for its unpopularity. The total amounts adTanced under 

the Land Improvement 
and Agriculturists’ Loans 
Acts during the 10 years 
ending September 1901 are 
sboivn in the margin, to- 
getber -witli the sums -writ- 
ten off as irrecoverable 
during tbo same period, 
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and tbo amounts outstanding on oOtb September 1901 

Tbe economical position of tbo landholders of the Disti’ict 
■was discussed at some length at pages 422 J'. of the Famine Report 
of 1879, wliero actual figures aro given for instances selected as 
typical. In fonv.ivduig these figures, tbo Settlement Officer -wrote 
as foUows 


“The District has a vivor frontage on the Sutlej of about GO miles, 
and stretches to tlio south of it some 20 or 30. The iilliiviiil ti'iiot between 
tho river and high land is inoro oxtonsivo than in most Districts, roaohiug 
inland^ 5 or G miles. It is inhabited by M'ahaiiiuindiins of tho Hiijput 
*nd Giijar tribes, who foim about a sixth of the agricnlturiil populatiou 
of tho whole Dteirict. Tho upland tract is aljnest entirely in tho liands of 
data, priuoip,a)ly Hindu', who form about two-thirds of the wliolo agri- 
cultural populaiiun of tho District, The diilorence in the condition of the 
inhabitants of these two tracts is so very marked tluit it will bo better to 
give a separate account of each. 

‘"Ibo Bet or alluvial tract has n mpst foililo soil, requiring very 
littlo exertion from man for its cnltivalion. If tho overflow from tho 
river fail, the Khiirif harvest may bo bad ; but it is not probable that there 
will be a failure of rain tho snmo year, and a good llabi crop makes np 
the deficiency. Tho water is so near the surliico that it can he raised 
with little exertion in any amount for irrigation. What tho penple dread 
isescess of flood from Iho river rather than dnmght. Notwilhstancling 
these advantages, the Bi'ijputs and Guj.irs -who own and cnlfivate the 
land are in a very bad condition. Naturally indolent and thriftless, 
they are tho ■worst cnltiv.'itors and tho most reckless .spenders of any 
money that o’omos into their hands. They hayo no idea of regulating 
their expenditure by their means and are consequently in tho power o1 
the money-lenders, who are too willing to make advances on the security 
of tho land. I beliovo that all tho owners in this tract are in debt, imd 
most of them deeply. They have no property e.vcopt tho jewolry of their 
tvomon and a few cattle. Their lioasea are ' squalid ; they have none 
but earthenware dishes, seldom any store of grain : and tliey are 
generally depondont for their daily fond on llieir money-lenders, whose 
terras preclude tho chance of any part of the prodneo remaining in their 
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liftiiclH. Tlic only cfitise of their indehletinesn, T may add, is tlieir 
tliriftlessness. Special allowance was made for their habits in fixing the 
Government assessment, which is comparatively light. 

" These remarks apply to the owners of the land. The condition of 
the tenants is for several reasons mneh superior. Bent is generally 
paid-in kind, so that the distinction between tenants-st-will and occupancy 
tenants is not marked. Of late years, owing to the iniliix of grain princi- 
pally, there has been a great demand for labour in and about the town 
of LudhiSna j and men have been drawn away largely from cultivation. 
A tenant can earn three to eight annas a day by manual labour, and thus 
add largely to hh means of subsistence. The RtLjput proprietors, who are 
themselves much above working as coolies, are really at the mercy of their 
tenants. I have heard of many cases in which a tenant mth occupancy 
rights, holding ofaEajput proprietor, cultivates a smjill portion only of 
his land; the proprietor receiving os his share of the prodnee what is 
worth actually less than the Government assessment of the holding. 

" I can give no reliable figures as to the amount of indebtedness of the 
various classes at this stage of the Settlement. All of the proprietors 
in the B^t are probably in debt, most of them deeply, and voi-y few of 
the tenants. 

" Turning to the Dlniia or upland tract of the District, wo see a 
very different picture. The country stretches to tlio south, a clear and 
fertile plain unbroken br a single stream. The soil is light and capable 
of yielding the richest staples. In the 'eastern part of the District the 
water is near the surface, and a large proportion of the land is irrigated; 
while towards the west the soil becomes lighter and more mixed with 
sand, and irrigation rarer. But the people (Jats) are much the same 
everywhere. They make the best use of the land that their knowledge 
admits of, and are most frugal in their mode of life, eating whatever 
grain is in season, and spending little money in extravagance. The 
people are almost entirely cultivating owners. Tire tenants that there 
are consist principally of (1) owners cultivating the land of other owners ; 
(2) village menials. 

" In the small populous portion of the District adjoining Amb&la the 
land is mostly irrigated, and the conditions are a little different. But in 
the greater poriion, roughly .speaking all to the south and west of tire rail- 
way, the proportion of land irrigated is email. The soil though light and 
sandy is most fertile ; and in a good year the supply of grain from a holding 
is much more than snSicient fur the support of the household. The siirplus 
is either stored or sold, and the proceeds laid away or lent. If there is 
a scanty rainfall, the people are not at a loss. What generally happens 
is this. There is no fodder for the cattle (>s there ii no land left for 
grazing in the whole District), and the cows and buff.iloos aio sold for 
almost nothing, or die. The men of the family leave the other members 
to subsist as they can on the store of gr.iin or money hoarded, and go to 
seek work elsewhere. Few zaminddrs’ houses in the District are without 
a cart ; and the men, yoking their bullocks, not now required for agri- 
culture, into this, go off to Lahore, Peshawar and Delhi, conveying goods 
for hire. In a few months they return with earnings snffioiont to live over 
the bad harvest. 

"The seasons have been par tioularly good recently, and the high price 
of grain has brought a good deal of money into tho agriculturists’ hands. 
Borne of them speak of being in debt; but theie are very few indeed who 
owe more than a couple of good haiwests will pay off. The debts they 
refer to arc temporary, and tho creditor is gonerally a brother proprietor. 
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CHARIIjA. In vory few villages is there a profesnionnl moncy-lt-ndcr, 'i'lio lioasos 
AerictHture V ontivnrd appearance to the prosperity of tto people. Brass 
® ° dishes nro always to be found in them, and there is tcnernlly a sloro of 

Economio grain and Bomo money hoarded. The women all wear silver jewelry. Most 
the^'a'rioaf thrio COWS or buffalo cows, and something is made by 

turiats'^sS selling tlio young stock or the gM. 

n®'* "Tllo custom in this tract is for a tenant, invariably in the case of 

(-ngoao ond. lenaiils, and nsnally in the case of tenants-at-will, to pay a 

consohdaied rent, that is, the Govnmmont demand and something over. 
This system does not appear to work so well for tho tenants, who are not 
generally men of sufficient means to bear the burden of a bad year; and 
debt is nut uncommon amongst them. 

“In conclnsion, I sliniild say that the condition of the a^icnltnral 
population was most flourisliiiig, c.vc'pt in tho lands along the river. The 
owners in that tract are mostly indebted, matiy whole villages being mort- 
gaged Among the Jot owners the amount of debt is very small. 1 regret 
that I ran ).ive no fignn s at present as to the amount of indebtedness. 
Occupancy tenants hold less than 5 per cent, of the whole cultivation. 
ITiey are well off in the low-lands, and not so prosperous in tho higher 
lands. Oil the whole I should not say tliat they were generally in debt. 
Tenanfs-at-will hold about 20 per cent, of the cultivated land j but a large 
proportion of these Iwve also land of tlioiv own, or aro village servants, 
iiaviiig other l•lelllls of eking wit a livelihood. Tenants depending entirely 
for snpi ort on tbeir holdings do not form a great part of the agiionltnrsl 
oommutiity. 'Ibis cla'S is, as a rule, free from debt," 

aV Appendices (No. Va.— c) to the new Settlement 

§ 104 .^' ' ' Ecpoi't was collected such infonnntion as conld ho obtained relating 
tothotiaiisfoi'sof land diuing the last 30 years. The general 
result may be stated for the whole Distiict that two per cent, of 
the area has been sold in the last 30 years, and that at present 
eight per cent, is held in mortgage with possession, these proportions 
being fairly equal everywhere except that in Jaginou thoaroa 
moitgaged is 12 per cent. Mortgages -without possession are very 
uncommon. One agriculturist will not advance money to another 
unless ho gets land into his positession sufficient to give a fair return; 
while the raonoy-lendmg classes give credit on innning accounts, or, 
if the boiTowcv’s oiedit is not good, on land transfeired to them. 

“Tlifl rogiati'iition returns showed (Imi. tlio number of transfers 
previous to 1805 was \en small; but that it has not varied very 
much during the throe periods of Ova years, 18G6— 80, Tito general 
question of what the onuses are which have led to the transfers since 1865 
is a very wide one. Tliov cannot be a sign either of want of prosperity 
or of undue pressuro of the land-revenue, for the agrlcnllnrnl population 
has never bron so well off as during these fifteen years, and the profits of 
cultivation have never been so givat. There can be no doubt that, on tho 
contrary, they indicate proapeiiry, and may be due to extmvaganoo 
'resulting from aandden influx of wealth. It is remarliablo that tho propor- 
tion of area in innvigage slionld bo higher in Jagrdon than in the other 
Tahsils, althongli we know that the condition of the Jats here is superior 
to that of the agrionliural population of any other part. Itslionld also be 
added that mortgages are very often not due to any real pressuro of debt; 
but niBielyiunct'iod of laising money temporarily required; and some- 
times, ti 0 , tliey nr,- a ircrc form of tenure. 
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In tlic iiDxt; pince it. is imporlnnt to seo into vriioso imnds the trans- 
ferred land has come. In 
the margin is an abslrnct 
of Appendices Ya, and b. 
of the Settlement Report. 
The inference from this 
is that the agricnltnrists 
conld hold their own 
against the class whose 
profession is money-lend- 
ing far better than in 
most Districts of the Pro- 
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vince; The Jats of tlie uplands, at .nil events seldom allowed an ontsider to 
aeguiro permanently aiiv land in n village community. The right of 
pre-emption w.is generally claimed and insisted on. Every well-to-do 
lint who hna saved a little money will endeavour to invest it in a mortgage 
of land> and some of the tribe have established very large money-lending 
connections. Amongst the .Miiha-mnadans of all tribes^ too, there are 
a good number of men who hold land in mortgage. It would never bo 
difficult for a cultivator in the nplands to raise a loan on his laud from 
a co-sharer ; and tin's could generally be done also in most parts of the 
lowlands. But there is often a prejudice against borrowing money except 
fiom a regfularmoiipy-lender. There aro some very largo bsnkm of tho 
regular money-lending classes in Ludliidna, JagrAon, Raikct and Mdclihi- 
wdttl, who carry on a largo business with the villagers, and also some 
scattered over the District j but the mass of the Jat population can get 
on without any assistance,' and hnve genet ally some onsn in hand. The 
total outstanding debt on mortguge is returned as upwards of Rs. 20,00,000 
or about two years of the revenue demand. Of the money owed on hook 
debt we hove no details.” 


Speaking generaDy we may say tliat the Jand is passing from the 
hands of the inferior cultivators to those of the Hindu Jats. This 
applies, however, principally to theDhaia lands, as those in the B6t 
are inferior and not considered by the Jats as worth acquiring. 
Before the passing of the Land Ahenation Act (Xn of 1900) the 
general tendency was for the Dhaia lands to pass to the Hindu Jats 
while the B^t lands went to the sdhuJem. Since the passing of the 
Act transfers have been comparatively few. For some time the 
zaminddrs understood that the Government had prohibited tho 
transfer of land altogether, and so lately as September 1903 the 
Deputy Commissioner repoidied that the attitude of the people was 
one of interested curiosity. There are no Co-operative Credit 
Societies in the District, and little prospect of their being instituted. 
The Jat always invests his money in land, and the Muhammadan in 
the Bet has no money to invest 

A special dif&culty in connection with the definition of the 
term agricultmist has been experienced in this District by 
sub-registrars. Thepatettris’ copies of the Record of the Eegular 
Settlement (1851) were.desti-oyed by order of the Director of Land 
Recoids in 1895. Hence applicants for registretion have to produce 
certified copies from the Distiiot Record Room to prove their status 
as agriculturists to the sub-registrar. In some cases sub-registrars 
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TOfeiTcd to the Collector to lincl out ivliotlicr the nlienecs fulfilled 
the definition of agiicultuiists. This proccdui’o Avas tiwiblosowc, 
expensiye, and dilatoiy, and thrcAV extra wk on Ecvoirae aad 
Registration ofiBcials. • To meet this difficulty lists have been pre- 
pared for each viflago showing the persons (not being incmhers o! 
agricnltnrnl tribes) who wdyo entered as owners or occnpaniy teaaab 
in the Regular Settlements. Copies of these lists are now distiihnW 
to paiwam and the agiiciUturist alionoo takes a certificate finin 
the jiatmn to the effect that his name or that of his ancestor occuis 
on the list. The general effect of the Act, as stated by the Deputj’ 
Commissioner in his report for the year 1902-08, has been good. The 
Miilwa Jat has always been in the habit of investing his spare casli 
in land, and now that the competition of the xwhvkwrs has dis- 
appeared tlie extranooiTS factor which used to rule tho price of 
land, the fact that the seller rvas in tlio power of the buyer and liis 
inferior in cunning, lias disappeared likonnse. Honce land has 
regained its natuinl value, the Jat buys it or takes it on mortgage 
from his compatriot for what it is ivorth to him as an investment, 
and the result has been a general appreciation in the tfalne of land. 
The Deputy Commissioner considers that the edneatod Sikli com- 
munity is the class which is likely to benefit most from the passing 
of the Act. Tlie Jat loves litigation and for choice emplojys a 
pleader of his own class. Tlio pleader— and the impetus latelj^ given 
to Sikh odneation will increase the class— reaps ridi fees and invests 
them in land. There can be little doubt that the Hindu Jat will in 
course of time expropriate his Muhammadan fellow-tribesman from 
the rich lands of the Dhaia, and leave him only tho inferior and 
degenerating land of the'Bet. From the point of vieAv of extonsivo 
cultivation this cannot be corisiderod othonrise than as a gain to 
the community at largo. 

Fi’om Avhat has been written in Chapter I as to the absonce of 
gi'azing ground, it nuvy bo inforred that tho District is not adapted 
for cattle-breoding. 

Bullocks are univei’sally used for agricultural work; and he 
must be a very poor man who can only afford a buffalo, this animal 
being considered the sign of poverty in a cultivator. Tho bullocks 
are either bred in the viUagos, or imported from the cattle-breeding 
tracts to tbe south (Hiiusi, &o.), being brorrght up in droves by 
dealers who go from village to village, generally a few weeks 
before the Baisakhi and Dlwiili fairs, on their way to Anu’itsar. 
It is difficrrlt to determine exactly what proportion of the cattle 
trsed in agriculture are bred in the District; brrt it is probable that 
between ^ree-fourths and half of those in Samnila arc imported. 
In Jagr-aon there is still some graziirg land left, and the greater 
part of the cattle in use ai’e probably bred in the Tahsfl; but there 
are also large purchases fr’ont dealers. The people of the Jangal 
are very fond of buying cattle, using them for the few months during 

which agiicrrltui'al operations go on, and then selling them, thus 
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saving tlio keep for sovoral jnonths. The liomo-brccl cattle arc CH&F.II,A 
said to bo bettor for tbo ^vork tlian those iniportedj because, ap- jigri^tarB 
parentlv, the fornicr arc slall-fcd all their lives, ivliilc the latter, 
having been raised on grazing, feel the change, and cannot do well pli™gh 
on tlio sfrawwln'ch they have to cal for a great part of the year. Aprioiiitumi 
A bullock costs fi-om lls. 20 to 25, if two years old ; and Rs. 40 
to (>0, if of fall ATOi’king age. At two yca.\s' old he is 3 'okcd in the 
plough; and works in this till lie is four, when he is pnt to the 
well. Ihillocks go on woiking till 12 ; but at that age they aio old, 
and they do not live beyond 14 or 15. In Saranila and the highly 
c\iltivatcd parts of Ludhiana tliey do not lust so long, on account of 
the constant hawl work in the 8 ng:ireanc mills .and at the wells. 

Where (as in .lagraon) the people keep carts, the quality of the 
draught cattle is superior, and one sees some very fine bullocks in 
those ])ar(s, much higher prices being paid, and the animals being 
letter looked aftei'. In tlic Bet the cattle are of a very much 
infei’ior stamp, as they arc only required for the plough. They 
cost Hs. ]. 5 to 20 each, and arc bought anywhere. The price of 
jdougli cattle does not appe.ar to have li'^on since Settlement. 


Jn the months of Baisakh, Jet, Ih!r (ApriUlune) the cattle arc r 0 ud ot 
fed on dry straw and grain, the new straw of the Rabi coming in enCij),'''’’ '' 
by the first of the.se months. This is the wor.st time for them, and 0 o r <i « » 
tho working cattle could not get on without the ser or two of grain I™!"’’®’ 
that they get daily. In Siiwan and Bhiidou tliere is good grass in 
the Waste, if any is left, and in the fields intended for the iic.vt 
Rahi, where it is allowed to grow till tlic time of the Hawaii jilougli- 
ing. Tho c.ittlc are grazed on this, and ills also grubbed uji and 
given to them in the .•.liill, flic grain teing stopped, rutting grass 
IS tlic work, in .lat. villages, of the women, who aro out all day in 
the fields, collecting bundles. The cattlo iiavo very light work in 
these two months, liccauso the wells are not ivorking; and between 
this and the new grass they jnit on condition. In Asauj and Half 
of Kiitak (fiejilcinlior to Oclolier) green fodder, eitlierc/m/'/'f alonoor 
mi.xed with muili, &c., is given; and this is jwrhaps the host lime of 
the whole 3 ’car for the cattle. At the end of Katak the I'hiri'i, &c., 
is cut and 'stored, and during Jlagar, I’oh, Jliigh, and I'liiigan the 
dry sltilk.s of rlidiri, maize, itc., .-ire given, and, if nccessaiy, straw. 

The straw is cillmr wliile (wi/A/ Woi.ki), that of liarloy and wheat, or 
mim, oiviolli, mdnh, kc., coloured straw. Tlio latter, esjiocially 
the moth straw, is said to he very sli-cngllicnlug. In tlic month of 
Ohct(iMaTch) patches of green fodder aro grown at tho -wells, mtlior 
iimllm, >■> liji, &c., or carrot.? ; and gi-coii wlic.at or barley is also 
given, but not commonly in an ordinary yctir- Speaking genortilly 
cliaft, grass, and the crushed .skulks of sugaveano 

and hdjra aro tlio ])riuciiial fodder.s, supplcmontcd in tiiuos of scarcity 
by leases of trees. Riee-liii.sk.s aro .supiioscrl to lessen tho yield 
of mill: and are not given to niilcli-ealtle, unless no other foddor is 
wvailable. Oliall is imported by rail to supplomont the local supply. 
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CHAP.IIiA. The number of miloli-cattlo is not more than sufficient to 
Agriculture supply local wants- There is no attempt to keep cows sirccially for 
Milch Wni! GJcccpt in few Giijar ^illagos mostly 

Oord”il close undor'Ludhiuna; and in these the milk is generally bought up 
§'i8a*'^‘ psopls the town. Our enumeration would show a cow to 
eveiy £ve or six of the population. In the But buffiiloos and cow 
are generally kept; and m tho Dhaia cows. The milk is boiled and 
churned in the usual maimer in a chdtii of earthenware by means of 
a wooden staff {matUmi) twilled round in the hands or by a string. 
The people of tJie house use tho butter*milk (/assi) which foms a 
voiyimpoitant part of the cultivator’s daily food; but the ijh is 
generally sold or kept for tho occasion of a maniage, &o. Tho 
whole supply is not, however, more tiau sufficient for tho consump* 
tion of the better classes in the villages and in the towns. Cows 
coat about Rs. 20 each in Samiilla or Ludhiana Tahsfls, but in 
Jagn'ion Es. 3.3 is paid for a better stamp of animal. The buffaloes 
cost Rs- 50 in the two former Tahsfls and Rs. 75 in Jagiiion- 


^ caused annually by cattle-disease, and 

insnfioiVn t attempts are being made to disseminate infomation on tho subject 
nlrao^t. names given by tlie people aro so vanous, and their accounts 
Tfrdo » of the causes often so fanciful, tliat it is not easy to identify the 
Wff.s, 8. different ffiseases that prevail. Great moitality occurs from ove^ 
work and insufficient food, especially in a year of drought. In tho 
eastern paits of the District nearly tho wdiolc of tho Khan'f unin'i* 
gated crop is grown for fodder ; aud a failure of the autumn rains 
means that the cattle will get no grass or green dinrii in the autumn, 
and no diy rham .in the months of the cold weather; while they 
are at the same time' deprived of their usual vest of two or thi’cc 
months, and have constant work at the wells. It is not possiblo 
that cattle should go all the year roimdon dry straw and grain. Tho 
fo'St effect of di'ought is to reduce the condition of the cattle, and 
to gender them very liable to the oidinaiy ailments if tliey do not 
actu^y ^0 of overwork and stamtion. Tliere was a considerable 
loss in this way in 1861 and 1868, but not in any other year since 
the Re^lar Settlement. Besides being sadly ovonvorked and often 
insufficiently fed, tlie cattle in the eastem villages are very badly 
honsed. Tliey are taken home inside the village, and penned up in 
houses a few feetsipiare, while .their masters are enjojung the fresh 
air on the roof of the house. In the westem parts they have much 
better accommodation, and get plenty of frosli air. 


Simlc and ham are terras used te denote any foim of eiridemic 
disease; also mrri. Only two tnie epidemic diseases amongst 
cattle can be identified, of which the -first appears to bo either 
anthrax fever or malignant sorethroat. It is called gal gotn, and 
is very deadly in its meets, and also most infectious, attaclcing 
buffaloes and Imllocks .alike. The affected boast gives up its food, 
and a swelling forms in tho throat. This appears to burst internally, 
and tho majority of animals affected die the day after the appear* 
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auce'of Hie first symptoms. No attempt is made at a cure ; but it CHAF.II.A. 
is said that, if pm’gmg sets in the second day, the animal ivill recover, /^prioStnra 
unless it dies of eSiaustion in ten or fifteen days. The disease is 
ahvays present somewhere in the District, and when a village becomes vXX' 
infected, it will lose fifty to a hundred cattle in a few days. Ke- 
coveries are me. No attempt is ever made to prevent the spread 
of the disease by isolation, burying carease®, It is said to be 
cairied from one village to anoAer by carrion-eating birds, storks 
in particular. 

Foot and mouth disease is called moMur or mrlehir (also rora root a n a 
and c/taplfl), and is common. It is never very deadly; but the 
cattle affected are useless for a long time. It appears to be veiy 
infectious and crops up here and there almost every year. The 
firet object to which attention should be directed is obviously the 
prevention of the spread of these epidemics from village to village 
and inside of villages ; and it will, of course, be very difficult to 
induce the people to do anything for themselves in the matter. 

Of the ordinary ailments, ogn appeal’s to be epilepsy, or orfinar/ a^t- 
paralysis, the beast affected generally falling down and dying in a ® 
short time. Tilla and lialh are the effect of cold, and attack 
buffaloes only, the symptom being difficulty of respiration. Molch 
is purging in any disease. Rinderpest does not appear to be 
amongst the diseases which attack the cattle of the District, Cattle 
are often lost by overfeeding with mfhe or other green fodder 
after having had poor food for some months. When there is a 
break in the rains, and the charri is stunted (called sohJta), cattle 
getting into the field and grazing fall down and die. This is called 
patha log <jaya, and is apparently choking. 

■ A portion of this District, as well as of Ferozepore and hotsm. 
Hissiir {yii’sa Tahsil) abuts on a ti’act of coimti’y extending about 
50 miles all roimd the Patiala fort of Bhatinda, which is called the §134.’ ' " 
Jangal, and tho horse of which tract is well knoivn as the Jangal 
horse, the breed being descended from Ai’ab stallions kept at 
Bhatinda by the Muhammadan Emperors. Patiiila still keeps 
stallions there but of inferior quality. The mares of the Jagraon 
Tahsil, which abuts on this tract, are of a very fine breed. The 
people of the Dhaia are not fond of keeping horsesi considering 
them a useless expense- Tho distances are generelly short, and the 
people prefer -walking. Of the lamkirdars even it is only one in a 
hundred who owns any sort of an animal, or has ever been on one. 

The Settlement enumeration showed about three horses or ponies to 
each -village. In the Bdt, where there is a little gi'azing, the 
Muhammadans have a few weedy ponies, but these are of a very 
poor breed. In one or two of the villages to the south-west of 
Ludhiana the proprietore are engaged in the horse trade (Burj Latan, 

Alike, Dhingar, &c.). They buy young animals all over thecoimfay, 
feed them up for two years, and sell them at Batesar and other fairs 
across tho Jumna- This trad^ is not of any importance- 
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CHAPIIA. A liorse and cattle fair knoivn as the Ohait Ohandas lair is 
Igrimltnre lield at Liidhimia on the 1-ltli to the 18th of Chait (about the end 
of March), It is of no great importance. Cattle tothevalneof 
“ ' about Es. 50,000 or 60,000 change hands. Prizes amounting to 
nearly Es. 1,000 are geiierally given from Disti-ict Punds. 'flie 
fair is attended by peojde from the adjacent Districts, thoPInilkian 
States and Maler Kotla on their way to the Amritsar fair, for the 
three years prior to 1901 owing to plague and scarcity no fair was 
held and plague also prevented its being held in 1902. In 1903 
the average prices realized in rupees were : ponies, 46 : marcs, 57 ; 
cows, 15 : bullocks, 22; she-buffaloes, 23 : male-buffaloes, 5 : mules, 
112 ; camels, 47 : and goats, 5. Es. 912 were realized in fees. 

0 Tr d 0 n Camels are kept by the people of most of the Jangal viUages, 
Wiiiiwl 8 .°b! and by those of a good many otheis scattered oxer the District 
§ 13a where it has become the custom to do so. It is very common for 
an enterprising raiitfndttr to purchase two or thi'ce camels with any 
savings that he has, and to start in the carrying trade. The Jhts 
are very fond of turning an honest pcmiy in this way ; and Avherc 
carts udE not work, as in the Jangal viUages, camels am used for 
biinging up the gmin to market. The Kabul campaign of 1878 is 
said to have nearly cloaied the District of camels. 

shofp and Sheep and goats are returned as 120 to 130 thousand in uumboi’. 

They are kept in every village, the goats for their milk and the sheep 

vni'sV ^ community, 

fm I'equire no separate mention here. Sheep are cheapest in &nmila 

Tahsil where the price is about Es. 2 per head as against Es. 5 in 
Jagnion. Goals cost Es. 5 each in Saumnla as against Es. 8 in 
Jagi-ion. Donkeys and nudes are used by Kumhiirs or brick-makers. 
A donkey costs about Es. 15 in any part of the Distiiot. There 
am very few pigs. Fowls are not to be found, except in Muham- 
madan villages, and there they belong to low caste people generaUy 
Cbihras. There are ducks and geese in many villages alon" the 
BuiEia, and a large nmnber ai'e reared in the old cliaitni or foiraer 
military baziir. These find their way to Kasauli and Simla, and 
there is rather a busy trade in them. 

The Veterinaiy Hospital and Dispeiisaiy at Ludhiana rras 
1900.01 .„ 072 opened in 1896. The District Board have at 

iK 1 o ^^“ilding a suitable 

' ' house for the Hospital, and its increasing popu- 
larity with the people is shown by the figmns in the margin which 
give the number of cases treated for Sie last thi-ee years. In 
1902-03, 960 oases out of 1,47^ were discharged cured, while 
partial relief was given to 428. Of the 1,472 cases 591 were 
horses and 489 cattte. A Veterinaiy Assistant on a salary of 
Es. 100 a month is paid by the District Board. 

. Tlierc are three staEions belonging to the District Boai-d, one 
ateachTahsE. There are two donkey-stallidus also belonging to 
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tlic District. Boiivd, inulovtlic t'lmrj'e ot two hmlmnMn. Seven CHAP.n,A. 
(loiikoy-'^tiillioii.c, iiiiiiiilniiiwl from Provincial Fiiiul.'!, arc kept in the Agricnltoro 
vanoiiR Tiili-sil.R. There are a few Imnuled innvcs in the Ludhiana . 

and .lasjraon 'I’nlKssil.-f, 1ml hor.'i* hrei'diii" i.>< not voi*)' vigorously Dcpnrimcni:? 
carried on in ihe lli-^tnct. 

ruder the Punjali llililaiy Transport Act (I of 1903) this 
Ca-n-ia J iTii Tli.'ilrict liji.s been ])l!iced in (he Delhi DiAUsion. 

“ ' ’ The census figures showed the numlicr of animals 

in (he Distrh'l given in the niiii*gin. The DLs- 
triet lias been dividiHl into li3 sub-circles by :tnh 
or gitmp.« of .Toi/s, and ninnicipalitie.s or ward.*! of mnnicipalilies. 

Of the'se I'.l are in Sininilla Talisil, 1(5 in iliignion, and 28 in 
- . I jinlhiana, excluding the town. Tho 

Tmn Provisional allotment of tho quota 

which the District may be called upon 
to fnniish i.s .shown in tho margin. 

Ilim i.ATI 0 X. 

The District ininfall has been discussed above (p, 12), 

Although when compared with Ferozepore Ludhiiimi appcar.s an 
oasis, it i.s too far fixmi the Snvitlik.s to lie cln.sscd ii.s even sub- 
montane, and would fare badly from time to time if it wero solely 
depeiideiil on the rainfall to mat lire its emp.s. The conditions 
vary largely in different jiarts of tlie District. In the M the land 
i.s jiractienliy level witli the water. In the Dhiiia tho wnicr-lovol 
i.s often le.ss than 10 feel belowthe surface. In the .iangal villagc.s, 
however, water is not foniid at Ion^ than 1 .'lO or 200 feel, below tlio 
surface; in ol her Avord.s it is virinaiiy non-existent. The irrigat- 
ed percentage of each crop is .shown in the margin, for the years 
lllOO-Ol. Pi’ovioiis to 1883 wcll-irriga- 
tioii was eommnn tln-ouglioul the Dhiiiii, 

Avliile ill the Hut huge tracts of midh 
land Imniglit ngnod if uncertain harvest 
to (he cultivator. Tlie District asn whole 
could not, however, lie then considered 
.secure from fiiniiiie as a failure of the 
rains meant that the harvest was re.slvicted to the few fiolda (hat 
.snrioimded each ivcll. In 1883 tho Sirliiml Canal iva.s opened. 
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Tin: Hiiiiiixi' teir.."* 

The Ijiidliiaii.'i and .liignion Tali.sils arc irrigated from tho 
Abohar llrancli of (he Uanal, which jsin charge of tho Lmlhiima 
Dh’ision, with it.s hcad(iiiartcr.s at Ludhiana. A small jiGrtion of 
the soulheyn ]iin( of'J'alisil Ludhiiimi is irrigated by (he BImtiuda 
Branch which is in chnrge of the Bhnlimia Division with its head- 
(limrtcr.s at Bliatindii in Palii'da territory. 

(DThJx ft^CDUijl of 11)1* Sliliitid r'litioK* t ikt^n frobin mtU I'j ilmKxrrtilivo }'Di;lnpKr, 
l/UdlilntiR Dh Iflon, f'nnnl Wid^rg nnd croMitij;* ijto ijlri'ii iiijilor ComDMi»lc«l|onJi bolwiv, 
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Lodhiana Distbici.] Canal handies. 

The Canal Main Line enters the District at its iVth mile near 
Bahlolpur in the Samnila Tahsil and nuis in a westerly direction 
nTif.i1 it reaches Manpnr Tillage in Patiala at its 30th mile. Here 
the main line ends and bifurcates into two large Branches, the one 
to the west irrigating British teiritory ; while the other iirigiites 
the Phulkian States. The Main Line* has a bed width of 200 feet 
and can carry a maximum supjjly of 8,000 cubic feet per second, 
with a depth of 11*5 feet. Tlie whole of the hfain Line is navigable. 

At Manpnr the Branch which flows west and iirigates British 
tenitoiy is called the Combined Branch. It has a bed width of 
136 feet ; and can carry a full supply of 5,000 cubic feet per 
second ; the other Branch which iirigates the Phulldiiii States is 
called the Patiifla Feeder and has a bed width of 75 feet and can 
carry 3,080 cnbic feet per second. Tlie fomer after a coui’sc of 
two miles bifurcates into the two Biitish Branches called the 
Abohar and Bhatinda Branches. 

The northern or Abohaa* Branch starts with a bed ■width of 88 
feet and a full supply of 3,155 miles of which 39 miles are in 
Ludhiiina and most of tiie remainder in the Ferozepoin District. 
In the Ludhiana District this Branch is na'vigable tliroughout. 

The southern or Bhatinda Branch starts ndth a bed width of 
84 feet and a full supply 2,580 cubic feet per second, it has a 
length of 100 miles of which only the first 12 miles are in the 
Ludhiana District. Prom the 84th mile of the Main Line to the 
2nd mile on the Abohar Branch and the 6th on the Bhatinda Branch 
the Canal is in the narrow strip of Patiala State territory which 
projects into the Ludhiiina District. This Branch is not navigable. 


The folio-wing statement gives details of the Canal Irrigation 
for the year 1901-02 


Taheil, 

AeecMsiost CitolD. 

Nnmber 
of Tillacoa 
irrigoted. 

Total 

area 

commandod. 

1 

Cropped 

oroa. 

AblAoa. 

(■sShusa ... 

niiai N{cha 

1 

43 

82 

203 


niiai Unclui 

47 

10,174 

10,148 

33,60.1 


Tih^ra ... 

40 

6,601 

7,460 

15,525 


PBivadh 

3 

4IS 

619 

2,733 


Jsngal 

36 

18,984 

12,656 

69,723 


Total .. 

117 

355,620 

30,965 

1,11,687 

Tagtt&oa 

nimi Siidi. 

3 

1 

1B6 ' 

163 

.165 


Dhoi TJsoha 

79 

25,367 

33,368 

1,13,55J 


Total 

S2 

25,503 

33,531 

1,14,067 


nitirkt Total „. 

109 

61,023 

64,496 

2,23,744 
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Five minors from l)io Almlwr Brniicli liavc boon definitely 
closed for Rnbi irri."ation since l{ 101 -fl 2 , in order to pass on more 
water to Ferozeporo. This 1ms not caused any hai-dship, ns the 
tracts alTecliHl were irripated by wells before the advent of the 
Canal and tlio zamudw have merely reverted to their disused 
wells. 

'ilie Canal benefit-s 1 1 7 Aillapes in Lndliiilnn Talisil and 82 in 
.bipn'ion. It roinmnnds 2i»7,t>28 iicre.s in the District of which it i.s 
estimated that it shonid in-ip-ate 70,507 acres annually, Tn point 
of fact it irripalcd an averapeof 78,4fii» acres /wv nnnvm dnringthe 
five years midinp 1800-1000. Imt the closure of the five minov.s men- 
tioned above broupht the fipnres down to 01,023 acres in 1001-02. 

The names of the mo-t important main distri!)ntaiic.s aro 
t)iriiin\.i- iiiijiie>i'» iini'iiw. slionninthc margin. Jhei'c ai'o 
altogether 4551 miles of distribu- 
taries in tho liiulhiaiia District. 

» 

Jltl'.nkl 

1)1 tUo. j 

The as-e.«.smunts of the whole raiml in Briti.«h territoiy arc 
made entirely by the Canal olliccrs. In tho last three yoarc tho 
variations in the ivveinio a«<e'.'’ 0 (l were comparatively small. No 
water advantage or owner's nito is at pro'ont charged on tho 
Sirhind Canal. As however lands now watered by tho Canalworc at 
{H'ltlement a.<.-e'“eil in tbi-s nninig.uc<l as])^! (e.vecpl snob as wore 
at (lio time wateasl by wells) Government is now considering the 
adv^aliility of imposing an owiicr’.s Kite. 

'I'hc occupier's (or water) r.i(o clmrgtsl varies for flow irrigation 
from Us. 7-8 an acre for a crop of sugarcane, nco ami water-iints 
to 12 annas for a single watering bofoiv ploughing. Lift nito-s arc 
calculated at jisls of the flow-rates. The avuingo occii])ior’s raio 
per acre Is almost constant at Hs. 8-3 jier acio in ilio Kliarff iiiul 
Unbi. 

Tlio working e.vpcnscA vaty from a little nndor to very slightly 
over lie. 1 per acre of annual impilion, 801110 Ailhtgo.s in the .Inngal 
Tnict nn inigiderl by the •Ifnd and NYililia rajhahiK, and pay 
some Its. (t,30(j to ilie Patiala Cnnnl Division. It, mny iio 
remarked in p.'(“.-ing tlmt I hough tho Gminl has on the whole proved 
an iinmenso benefit to the District iiy adding very largely to 
its resources and rendering it .secure from fiimino, ycl, it lm.s 
not litvn an uiimixml blessing. Tlie waler-lovol has risen 8 or 9 
feet owing to percolation from the Canal. One resiilt of thi.s 
is tliat wells wbirb we consfriicled before tlio rise in tho 
wali-i'-lcvel are in danger of falling in, and in some cnse.s Imvo 
done so, a.s the part, .’diove llio old waler-lovol was const rnclcd of 
brick and mnd, instead of brick in lime. Porcoliition again is 
roaponsiblo for water-logging tho .soil in Samrahi, wlioro tho .strip 
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of land between the Canal and the Bndlia Nala is frequently such a 
swamp that cultiration is impossible. Considerable remissions of 
revenue have been granted on this account in 19 villages of the 
Dliiiia Nicha Circle, tho loss to Goreniment being debited to tho 
Canal Department. Attempts have been mado to drain this tract 
so far without sncce.ss. In the Bet land-s there is now so little ivater 
in the river that the subsoil moisture has greatly decraased. This 
has of course affected the Mildba land. These disadvantages how- 
ever are so far outweighed by the advantages which the Canal has 
brought to the District. A telegraph line extends from the 
Canal Head down the .Main Line and doivn each of tho British 
Branches. By its means speedy and efficient regulation of supplies 
in eveiy Branch and distributaiy is rendered possible; and prompt 
measures can be taken to reduce damage to a minimum in case of 
an accident or breach to a channel. 

A line of well-grown shade trees now exists on each side of 
the Canal (Main Line and Branches). A fair amount of revenue 
from sales of timber, fuel and grass is derived from these plan- 
tations. 

There is a public road on either side of both the Abohar and 
Bhatinda Canal Branches. 

The District is not especially liable to floods. Tho only dam 
in the District crosses the village of Aligarh. It is 1^ miles long 
and was constincted with the object of protecting the town of 
Jagraon from floods in the case of an overflow of storm-water. 
It was built about 1880 by joint contributions from District and 
Mrmicipal Funds and is now annually repaired by the Municipality 
of Jogirton, 

In the B4t the depth of the water below the surface is only 8 
or 10 feet, and the lift very easy. The wells hero aro of trvo sorts. 
There are Icacliclia or temporary wells with a lining made of jn’Wif, 
the water being raised in an earthen pot suspended fromjhe end of 
a lever or pole, tho other end of which is heavily weighted. The 
pot is pulled down into the well by a string attached to that end of 
the pole ; and tho rveight at the other oird raises it when full to 
the surface, where it is emptied iirto the irrigating channel. 
This apparatus is called a dhinJdi, and has the advantage of orrly 
requiring one man to work it. There are also masonry wells of 
small diameter, worked like the other wells of tho District rvitli a 
bucket raised by bullocks. At the Eegular Settlement there appear 
to have been very few masonry wells, and people wori} content with 
the simpler dhiniU; but within tbe 25 years nearly 1,000 masonry 
wells have been sunk, mostly in the villages just below Ludhitina 
city and to the west, for irrigation is not reqitired in Bet lands 
fnriher' east. The dhinkli is capable of watering orrly about an 
acre of land; and, although the Ararn cultivator’ cangi’ow a gr'eat 
deal in this small area, he can do much more with cattle and a 
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pcnnaiicnt well capable of Vittoiingb lo 7 acres; and tbo cliangc is 
a decided advance. The Peinian-whecl is nsed in one or two 
villagc-s in the Jaginon Uct, adjoining I'crozcpore. 

In the IJliiiia tlio wells are all of iniisoin'j', the water is raised 
by nicaiis of a rope and leather liuckct (/.to rliam), worked by two 
})air.s of bullocks altoriiately going down an inclined plane or run. 
Tile rope works oi'or a wheel or pulley, raised a little alwvo the 
well on a forked .‘'lick. To ono end of the rope is attached the 
bucket, and the other is lixed to the yoke of the bullocks, which arc 
.driven down tliu nin. ^Yhcn the bucket riso.s to tho toji, it is 
re.'ted on the edge id a re.sfrvoir and cmjitied into it by a man 
standing there for the purpose, when the roiK) i,s unfastened from 
the yoke and the Imckcl allowed to descend into the well. Three 
or four men and two paira of bullocks are rciinircd for one bucket, 
and can work for three or four hour.s at a stretch. I’or iho con- 
timions working of a single bncket-wcll four jinirs of biillucks and 
fi or ti iiiuu are iiceessaiy. ^Yilh lliis coinploment it will go on for 
tlie whole day. .Nearly half of the wells in the l)i.strict have two 
bucket.s and two .sjts of gear eoinpletely sejiarate, so that lioth are 
Worked at the .same time. These are miieh widci than the .single 
Imcket wells, being 11 or 1*2 feel in diameter (while the latter arc 
geiieially 7 or 8), and cost more to coiistriicl. The ixsiial cost is from 
11s. 2.“)U lo Us, o<i0 for a single, mid from 11s. '100 to 11' . oOO for a 
doiil'le well. The compensution paid foi- well' de.stroycd by tho 
.Sirliiiid Canal in lyiiti averaged between 11s. <100 and 11s, .jOO, 
Irrigation is also given in jdacus (Urt and Dhaia) f rein village tanks, 
tlie water being rais'cd d or 'I feet lo the level of the iields by means 
of a basket worktd by two men willi lopes; lait this is only iwssiblo 
at cerbiin times of tho year when the laiiks are full. The water 
is liret Mill into a .small well or re.sciYoir (called i/ih/ii), ami llioiico 
raised by a basket lealled i/a/) into llio iirigatioii cliaiiiiel. The 
basket is lined with leather, and ha.s two ropes iillaehcd to it,' ono 
'•■issnig under caeli side and eoiniiig out at tiio corners. Two men 
stand on opjiosiie .side.s of the well holding the two ends of uaelv 
rope, mid rai'e the Avnter in tlio basket. 

The di.slaiico of tlie water from the siirfiice and tho ilejitli of 
the water in the wells wa'i reeoitlcd at .Setlloiiient for every \illiigo 
ill tho llislrict, Tho ic.siiU of this ivcoul was to show tliiit beyond 
tho iidhieiico of tho river, which affects tho water-lcvol to some 
distance from the high bank tho depth lielow tlio snrfuco of tho 
water in the wells diminished ftoin iiorllaoast to sontli-wost in 
Samn'da and tho continuous pin I* of tho fjudliiana Talisil. Tho 
Hirliiml {/anal has, liowcwcr, conskloniljly raised tho wilcr-levol 
throiighoiit the Uliaiii, 

Tho doplli of water in the wells vavie.s ii good deal iiccoiiling to 
locality and season. It is gcnorally 12 or I."! foot, but in a diy 
yciir will fall niucli lower- Tho amount of water which can h'o 
drawn out of a well depends on tlio source from w’liicli it is fed, 
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CHAP-lliA. Tho supply from beneath the lower clay is inoshiiuslible ; but most 

Aen^tnre worked dry, 

^ especially where the rainfall has boon deficient. 

Methnd o f The method of sinking a well is as follows :— An excavation of 
"6 the size designed for the Avell is first made tbiwigh the upper 
“ e'o'rrt on stratum of clay soil till the sand is readied, generally at a depth of 
to 20 feet; and at the bottom of this is laid doivn the dial- or 
cylindiical frame-work of wood on which the masoniy lining of the 
well is to be rested. This lining is built up to the surface, and 
above it to a height of 3 or 10 feet and weighted domi while tho 
sand at the bottom is scooped out. The structure gradually sinks 
thi'ough the sand, the chnh keeping it firm. Three sorts rf sand 
are met with in the excavation ; first, fine dry sand (called roH), 
and then moist coarser sand (refa), and finally sand which comes 
out in lumps mixed with pieces of clay or kankar (called ghafti) ; 
and it is from this last that tho water is generally drawn. The 
sinker says that a good foundation has been reached {patlm kg 
gaya). The top of the well is then finished, and the reservoirs and 
otW appliances built. In some villages tho lower stratum of clay 
is reached (called pdith), and this gives a sure foundation for the 
well. A hole about a foot in diameter is driven through the clay 
into the sand below it by means of a pointed iron instnimont ; and 
the water lises as in a spring. It is a great piece of luck to have a 
Aveli founded on tho iiandii for it can never fall in, and tho supply 
of water is unlimited. Such a well is generally worked with three 
or four buckets. The pdndii is said to be reached in most woll-sink- 
iug villages about Malaudli and occasionally elsewhore. A well 
not founded on the piudii besides having a supply of watei’’ that is 
liable to be exhausted, may suddenly disappear altogether, or 
gradually subside, the foundation being undermined by the action 
of the bucket, • > ■ 

. "Wells are worked with ono, two, three and even four buckets; 

p owo^o"a and wo cannot judge of the irrigating power by merely striking an 
’^o'ord average of the area for each well. It is usually calculated that a 
WniUttr^V^ two-bucket well can iriigate half as much again as a single well; 
and at this rate we have the average area watered byonoofthp 
lattoi' sort 12- acres, and by one of the fomor 1 8 (in the Dhaia). 
The following is an extract from the Assessment Eeport of Samiala 
"But to form an idea of the imgating powoi’of a well, wo must 
examine the area under the vaiious crops and the seasons during 
which they are inigated. Eoughly speaking, the Rabi crop is 
imgated for six months (October' to March), and the sugarcane crop 
for ten months (May to Febniary). The other Kharff crops, cotton 
and maize, require iragation for nearly four months (July to 
October). Tho number of waterings given varies with tho charac-' 
ter of the season; bat generally the Babi crop requires one every 
20 days, and tho cane once a week. Taking the Eabi crop then, we 
have 28,000 acres watered oncein throe weeks, or 9,300 once a week, 
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and ft, 200 of sugarcane. Tliis gives about five acres xratorcd every 
ivcckbyn ouc-buckot avcll. Intlio Khan'f the area is naturallj* a 
good (leal loss. Tlio estimate given nio by Maifiirfa'cs is ono bigah 
[iwka), or fivc-eiglitlts aero a clay (or o.acli Imckot." The average 
.area Tvatered by a masonry Avell in tlio Jlct is nearly seven acres, 
vrbicli boars about 12 acres of crop in Ibe year. 

In llie uplands tlio ivclls generally lie round tlic A-illagc site in 
a ring, tbo uuirrigalod lands being outside tliis. In soino of tlio 
small villages of tnc Klicri il-xija (Saninila) jiractically tbo vbolo 
area is im'gatcd, and in most villages of tliis Tiilisil npivaitls of 40 
per cent, is regularly cvatoral. As we go wcstwaitls llio proportion 
gradually decreases to about 10 per cent, in .Ingraon Talisii, wliilo 
tlio outljing villages to tlio south have no well-irrigation at all. 
Tbo irrigated cultivation is best studied in Sanmila, wbero it is in 
gre;itC3t proportion, and hero it varie.s in quality from tliat in Ibo 
rich fiiai land adjoining the site on ndiicli is deposited all tbo 
natural filth of the s'illago besides what it receives from tbo manure 
heaps, to tbo land nttaclicd to distant wells, to which inannro is 
evith difliculty convoyed and gnulgingly given. This nidi circle 
comes so clo^^i to the site as ju't to leave room for a road. It may 
bo s.iid to bo always under cro]i, and regularly bear.-! two Imn’csts 
in tbo year. In .lanuaiy or J-'chniary, while the Iliibi crops aro 
growing, the field.s sclcclcd for Higarcanoaro manured, watored and 
tlieii ploughed, till the soil is reduced to a fnic tilth, eight or ten 
inches dwp. 

Table 18 of Part lb shows the mimlior of wolls ami the land 
tliev irrigate hv TiilisiN, for tlio veiir J 201 -02. 


Section B.-Bents, Wages and Prices 

There are only two or three large riimiin/aV; c3tntc.H in the 
District, and the ciiltiVntion is nlmosi entirely by the iiropriolors 
thcmsolvos. Tlio Sett lomontretnniR showed 21 per cent, of the 
ciiltiv.ited area as in the hands of lonants, luill lie greater part of 
this is held by men who owii.olhor land. Por tbo distrilintion of 
land between owners nnd leiianls, see Iwlow (Gimp. Til). 

■Wnien a proprietor has !iiiy span* Imid more than ho can work, 
this is citlier lei to a co-sharor who has not enough land of liis own 
to siipjiori himself, or an agricuHnral j)arliiur.ship is entered into. 

Dents an* fixed for tlio year alxmt iTmie l.*ttli {Xirndnia), 
blit earlier and separately for caiieatid cotton. For the JCIiarff crops 
(cane, cotloii, iiiaizo, fJiniri, «kc.) a oa-sli rale on llio crop is 
almo‘'t invariably fixed by agreomoiit, and paid when the crop is 
ri])C or nearly so, not heforelumd. The reason is that if tJio croji is 
ti had one a fiiieral owner will itomotimoK redneo Iho rate fixed. Tlio 
rent is calculated on the local measure, which is Iho hclirhi ht^ah 
ill the cast, and the glmm or hmil in Jogn'ion and in most of the 
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CHAP.II.B. The rent^rate is mentioned, and the amount to he paid is 
Kents, calculated on the known area of the field ; or the ground is paced 
■Wages and or measured with a rope. The cash rent only covers the harvest,' 
Pnces. gj.ggpj; that sometimes a rate is fixed so as to include the wheat 
zaMiototop following the maize; but more generally a separate rent in land is 
taken for the wheat. The land returns to the owner at once when 
the crop has been cut. Thus land is rented at the Mrmiia for 
chani only; and the crop is taken. The proprietor must arrange 
for the wintw ploughings necessary for the crop of next year, and 
he disposes of the land at once with this view ; but the agreement has 
really effect from the next Ninmk, seven or eight months after, 
and would bo for the RaH after that. In some villages where the 
land is all much of one quality and the cultivation not very good 
(Muhammadan Bajpfit villages mostly), the proprietors vnll rent 
;« ra ei. ^ round on the hchdia Jngah. This saves 

trouble, to escape which is the great object in life of a Muhammadan 
landowner. A field is often, rented for the cultivation of a single 
crop like cane, chani, &c. ; but where a number of fields are'rented 
Sgniafor in ODO holding (IaAm), the rent takes the form of this general 
ioWiiigi. rafg pgj ingoh, or zahii rates are agreed on for certain crops and 
kind rents for others, the tenant raising the crops that suit him 
beat; or again a lump sum [chahidS is fixed to be paid by the 
tenant as rent of the holding for the whole year, he. having-liberty 
to raise what crop he likes. A holding rent^ in any "of these ways 
vrill consist of all aorta of land. ' 

KeniiiaWuS. Renfs in kind are taken for the Rabi crops, rarely for cotton, 
and almost never for other Kharif crops, except in Jagraon Tahsil.' 
The straw is divided as well as the grain, and the proprietor takes a 
somewhat smaller proportion of the former than of the latter. The 
usual rates are half to two-fifths for uuirrigated lands with one-third 
of the straw; and for irrigated, .one-third of grain and one-fourth 
straw. Batdi, or subdivision of produce, is “a very simple process in 
this District. The tenant cuts and threshes the grain ; and on an 
appointed day the proprietor comes to-the heap for his share. The 
grain is measured out in a large earthenware, jar called {chditi 
or map) which holds about a hchcha maund (17 sempahh), and 
the straw in arm-fulls. The proprietor then removes his share. If 
a/ajir or other holy man appears, he gets a small portion, of which 
no account is taken. It says much for the intelligence of the people 
how entirely they have broken away from the very elaborate system 
of haidi which prevailed years ago when the revenue was taken 
partly in kind. There are none of the elaborate calculations ’of 
allowances to the various menials, &c., such as are kept up in less 
advanced pai'ts of the Province; and there are also none of the 
superstitious obseiwances attending the division of the produce. 
Perhaps the most important feature of all is the absence of the 
special weighman of tie shop-keeping class. The allowance to 
pienials are described under Wages below pp. 148—150. 
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CHWJI.B. in tho DMia, and sometliing loss in tlie For ckani and tlie 
mixed fodder crops of iiie Eliarif Be. 1 a hcJicJia Mgah is usually 
paid, unless tlie soil is poor, rvlion tie rate is as Ion' as 8 or 12 
annas; but on the other hand it may go as high as Re. 1-8, lio 
Crop rotes, nsual rent for rmsU land is not much under Rs. 5 an acre. In 
the Bdt lands below Ludhiiina, where there is some very fine 
market gardening, land will rent as high as Rs. 20 to 30 an aero; 
but the above rat^ are those usually paid throughout the District, 
The area returned as paying rents in kind is 1 0 per cent, of 
the whole cultivation. Tho rates prevailing areas Mows:-In 
the Bet ^ of the grain is taken without a share of tho straw ; and 
sometimes fths whore the land is inigated; but even in the case 
of weU lands the proprietor ordinarily realizes at tho higher rate. 
A share of the straw is taken in a few villages. In the Dhilia the 
rate for irrigated lands is ^rd of the grain with -l-th of the straw; 
and for uninigated lands ^ of tlie grain is taken as often as .?ths, 
very seldon -J-rd; while the proprietor’s share of tlie straw varies 
from ^rd to ^tli. In addition to his proper share of the produce, 
the proprietor takes also a portion under tho name of Jckrch or 
' e-xpenses.’ In places, too, the proprietor takes from the tenant 
a portion of the revenue demand as well as a share of the produce. 

Prices at the Revised Settlement wiU be found fully discussed 
in the Settlement Report, page 184, 

Appendices Ya and V of tho Settlement Report (stitistics 
taken from the paiwdris’ annual papers) give the average price per 
acre as Rs, 34, or 26 times tho revenue demand, and the mortgage 
money secured per acre (with possession) as Rs. 32, or 28 times the 
revenue demand. Tlie price which land will fetch varies a good 
deal over the District ; and appears to be highest in Jagnion and tho 
Jangal where the labour of cultivators is small, the revenue light, 
and the rate of rent in kind high. Tho great rise in tho price of 
the inferior grains has also had probably something to do with this. 

A simple money wage is paid only in Ludhinna and the other 
towns. In Ludhia'na masons and blacksmiths earn, if paid by the 
day, Rs. 10 to 12 a month ; and carpenters a little more, Rs. 12' to 
15, The rates are slightly lower in Jagr!ion,Raikot,&o. A common 
coolie is paid 2^ to 8 annas a day (Rs. 5 a month) everywhere 
There is usually a good deal of -n'ork for coolies ihcanying grain 
from the sardis and grain markets to the station. This is ordi- 
narily done in hand-carte worked by a few coolies together (re)-;') 
In the busy times of the trade 4 or 5 annas a day may be earned 
in this way, the payment being by weight. A number of men ol 
the same class earn their limg by grubbing grass in the neigh- 
bourhood and seUing it in the city. These coolies arc of all classes 
agi’iculturiste (Jats and Gdjai’s) who have been driven to tho work 
by the scarcity of the land, village menials, Kashmiris of the city, 
&Ci, A« there aro only elnglc loom?- and no faetorioS) tvngca for 
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\rcaving ai-o almost unkno'wn. An npprontico gets his food and CBAP.ir,B. 
Es. I to 2 a inonlli from liis mnsfor. A veaver will earn not more pentj. 
than 2 to 3 annas a day, purchasing his own material, and soiling- WMesaod 
the piece when ready. ’ 

In (he villages carpenters and masons, if employed hy the day, in (in wi. 
get their food and 4 or o anna'!. Libonrers at reaping time rocoivo 
a bundle of crop as their wages ; hut it is seldom that such men arc 
employed. An account has already been given in »?eclion A of this 
Chapter of tlu' manner in which the iHIIago sciTants are paid by 
tile han-esl. A coolie doing any odd job, such ns plasloring a 
house, gets his foed and 1 to nnna.s for the day's work. 

'Weaver.'! arc given the raw material'!, and are paid hy the piece. 

Priv.ate servants (h‘»in nij) ivceive Its. 1 or 2 j^rr mensem 
with their daily food from the zavumiva h} whom they are em- 
ployed. They help in agrlculturol. a.s well as in other work.s at nil 
tinu'.s, hut get no sliare of (he produce. LnliouierK (huh) only help 
the cultiv.itor at li-ane.st time, gelling a sheaf every twening. The 
she.if .shonld weigh oneriwnud jiukbi, and it will contain ^tliR 
grain and Jth.s clmfT. .^oinoiimes the cultivator will throw in a 
loaf and a cup of whey at /os'iiei/u, but cash is not paid. People 
often join their lelalivo.s in h.m'e.«ting and Ihi'n tlioy get their 
midday meal and some food at the relations helping them 

in tun'i with their own lianv't. 

Tile {ira'^tico in vogim in the Rhaia Mfclin is that out of 300 
mnunds I:lnm of prodiiee .■» maunds hhdm are given to tho Lohiir 
(blacksmith) and a to the carjienter, whilo the re.st, ?•/:., the harlier, 

( ’hfilira, wat<'r.carrier and Chaintir are given 20 em klidm each. Tho 
jiRictiee in the Hcl i'! that the proprietor takes |th of the whole for 
liiin.'elf and from the remaining Jths gives S flihnldh each to tho 
harher, hlacksmlth, carpenter ami rdklui wlio watches tho field. 

In Tnhsil Lnilhi.iim thi.s payment is mnde per plough. Thoro 
is no e.itiniatc of the area tilled hy one jilongh ns rcganlcd ns tho 
mea-siire. However tho barber, water-camer and ciuihra got 1 5 

hhdm each !ind the carjwnter and hlacksmilh 20 sm each. 

The potter only gels 10 lltaHh Tho (/’haniiir or cobbler is given 
3 si’i'f hhm por iimiiiid hhdm of produce. II is duty is to supply 
tlie entire family of (hci zandwUt with .shoes for tho whole year. 

If ho 6upplie.s .shoes from a hide iio will lie given annas 2 per pair 
in addilicn t'l his duos. Ho u-ill also hnvi' to .supjily two charsa 
(loathe)' buckets) in tho yc'ar: for each chum lio gels lie. 1 
from the zaviUvUr, and he avill have to do repairs for nothing, 

Jn lirief (hero are no fixed rates at which villngo menials are 
paid. It depomls on iho position of the zmmrnfdr and the jilaco 
and time when tiiuy are put to work. 

In tho following parngrivphs will ho found somo account of tho jr«>nfn» or 
village' arliznns and jnenmi-s (/fa»n'«fl), and tho allowances rando to T^*‘i*i*** 
tk'mi Under former ndcra whoa the rovenuo wa realisied in Irind * '' 
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portion of the Trtole produce was first set apart for the 

Reatii .')l^«mtnjandfor someBervantsof tiie'cbief, and the rernuuderm 
'‘W««!«nd divided between the cultivator and the SarMr in the .proporijou 
" ' fixed. With a cash demand this custom disappeared, and ime Mins 
now receive their allowances from the onllmting proprietors in a 
mimilif’ * Ivunp at each harvest. There is none of the elaborate division of ths 
produce such as is customary in oiiier Districts ; and, even when a 
tenant pays his rent in kind, no deduction is made from the common 
heap ; but each party gives his hamins from his own house a fixed 
amount of produce and not a share of the whole. The tendency is 
for the cultivators to alter their agreements Avith the hmks, and to 
cut the allowances down. In fact these aOowances are generally 
ceasbg to be determined by custom. The calculations made by ths 
Settlement Ofidcer gave the result, that of the whole produce 
from to was given to the hamm, and the deduction that 
should be made on this account fim the total produce was 
fixed at 7A per cent. It may be open to doubt whether any 
deduction at all was necessary, for a'tenant paying in kind has to 
give to his hanks a portion of the share left him by the proprietor; 
but it was not considered advisable to depart here again from the 
usual procedure. In places proprietors have taken advantage of the 
old custom and realize a proportion (1 or 2 sh's in the mound) of 
the total produce under the name of hhareh over and above the snare 
of the produce agreed on ; but this, though nominally for servants 
and hamks, is really only an addition to the proprietor's shore. 

ohamin. The most numerous of the village menial class ore the 
wSuJ'Vs Ohomara, of whom some account has been given in Chap. I. (page 
f MB. ' ' ' 64). These people have to perform certain tasks, of which the 
principal is the repair of all leather appliances (well-huckets, seed* 
drilla, &c.), and of the cultivators’ shoes; and they have also to repair 
the village gates, to collect grass and keep watch when any officer of 
Government comes, to carry bundles to the next village on such 
occasions, &o., &c. They have also to remove all dead cattle, and 
they are entitled to the carcases' and skins of these. The Ghandrs 
are paid full price for all new goods, shoes, buckets, &c.; and 
occasionally cultivate a piece of land, either alone or in partnership 
with a zaminddir. They generally receive as menials an allowance of 
grain per plough (about 30 sirs) ; also some cotton and gdr. These 
allowances are also, though rarely, made on the total yield (about 
one s&r per maund). 'Tbe Chamar families are generally divided 
amongst the sharers, say one to' every ton houses 'of the latter. 

ftriMii. The Tarkhdn or carpenterin return for an allo'wance at harvest 
time has to execute all ropairs, and also to make small things, like 
goads, yokes, &o., but for new ploughs, pitchforks and other 
implements of the sort he is paid in cash, the cultivator supplying 
the wood. .He has a good deal of work about the wells, and a 
'^at' deal at the presses {belna) in 'villages where sugarcane', is 
■'groWni 
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• Tho Lohdr or blaoksroitli makes the ploagliskare, tko culti- CHAP.n,B>'. 
Tatar supplying the iron, and he also repairs all iron-Tork. Some- tmte. 
times OQQ man docs tho Trorkof carpenter and blacksmith. Tho Wteestai; 
Tarkhan and Lohdr receive allowances either on tho plough or on , ™“*’ 
tho total produce (from a quarter ser to one sir per maund). 

IVhero there are Clinhras they arc only used for nitlliTig the O'*™- 
people together or gi-ring notice to any one who is wanted {buUrtj. 

The allowance is small, generally one-sixteenth to a quarter sir 
in the maund. 


Tho JUntcarar waterman has to supply baskets for the cane /hnear. 
press, and gets a very small allowance (about iV to i sir per 
mound). Ho also supplies water at marriages, bnt is paid for tKs 
specially. 

Tie Ndi or barber performs personal services to the cultivator, aw. 
cuts bis nails, shaves him, &c., and receives much tho same ns the' 

Jhfnwar, 

Tho plough {hal) on which these allowances aro generally calcu- 
lated is a variable meaauro; but, roughly speaking, where all the 
kflinin* receive a full allowance, they absorb ^ to tV of the gross 
produce. This is according to tho administration papers of tho 
v^gos; but tho practice is roaDy different. 'When tho rovonno 
was taken m kind a heap was set aprtfor the village servants 
(2 to 2^ sirs in tho maund) ; and this was divided amongst them 
according to their recognised shares. But with our 5xcd assessment 
this system could not continuo, except whore a proprietor takes rent 
in kind from a tenant. ■ There has been a tendency to break up tho con- 
stitution of tho village in regard to thoso menials, tho action being 
mostly on the part of tho proprietors, for tho Icamm aro generally 
much too degraded to wish for any dango, and are in tho powor.of 
the proprietors completely, not having oven the option of changing 
their a^do when too hard pressed. The result has been that the 

S rietors attempt to cut down tho allowances, and mako now terms 
tho hvittui. In many administration papers a condition has been 
recorded that tho relation of tho proprietors to tho Irnnifns is liable to 
annual revision, and in some villages there aro no enstomnry allowances 
orsorvicos at all ; and, when a cultivator hes any work to bo done by 
one of tbo class, ho pys for it in grain or cash. In many villages too 
tho proprietor will not now allow tho Chamnr to have tho skins, as 
tho prico of leather has risen very high in late years, and money is 
to be made out of them. 

The fola or modi corresponds to tlic dkarwdi of tho Manjha Tin f«i« 
country. Under Sikh rule, and until very recently, ho was tiio ’’•’b''®*’’- 
paiaidri in addition to his otlier numerous vocations. Besides his 
private busincEs of shop-keepor, ho managed tho mallfs or villago 
fund, and made out what wore accepted as patwiri's annual papers 
for Government. 
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It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of tho 
Trealth of the commercial and industrial classes. The figures given 
in Table 42 of Part B show tho ivorking of the income tax for tho 
last seven years- The numbers affected by the tax are very small. 

It may be said generally that a very large proportion of the artisans 
in the towns are extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages 
are scarcely less dependent upon the nature of the harvest than are 
the agriculturists themselves, their fees often taking the form Of a 
fixed share of the produce ; while even where this is not the ease, 
the demand for their products necessarily varies with the prosperity 
of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers should be excepted 
as they derive considerable gains from the hides of the cattle which 
die in a year of draught. The following extract from Mr. "Walker's 
report sketches the standard of ^ving which prevails among the 
villagers. 

"Ifwearflto judge by the standard of other parts of tho Provinos , 
I should say that too state of the agricultural population was one of very 
considerable comfort. They are a simple people, and bavo fow wants, 
Their food is good, and they have enough of it ; nod they are, according to 
Indian ideas, well clothed and well housed; while their fine physique 
plainly shows that they do not snffor much from dedciency of nourishment, 
or from exposure to the elements. Amongst tho lower menials in the 
villages (Cviamarj), and tho classes in the towns which subsist by labour 
(notably tho colony of weavers in the town of LndhiAna), there is at 
times a good deal of privation. The Chamm have fi.ved allowances oE 
grain which are assured to them ; hut tho other classes montionod receive _a 
cash wage, which is very low, and arc suifioiButly fed only when grain is 
cheap. 

“ Amongst agriculturists tlie Muhammadans, as a rule, arc improvident, 
and live a hnnd-to mouth e-xistence; hut their po.'sossion of the moist low- 
lands is an insurance agninst complete failure of tho food-supply. The 
Rfijars and KAjptits generally have dealings with Hio money-lender, and 
pay him in kind; and this makes it impossible for them to keep stores of 
grain. Tlieir credit is good, and they can onfiirtnnntely raise money 
whenever they require it on security of jibe land, so that they never want 
for anything. An ordinary house in tho Bdt is cninfoitable, but will not 
he fonnd to contain much of value in the way of jewelry or dishes. Tho 
cattle used for agriculture are veiy inforior ; hut the miloli kino nro good, 
as there is plenty of grazing ground; and the principal wealth, at all events 
of the Gtijars, consists of their buffalo cows. The Ai’dins and Awdns 
mostly get on withont mcnrriiig debt; and I beliovo that, the number of 
Gnjars and Bajpdts who do so is daily inoreasing. There is also a fair 
proportion of men of all these classes who are able to advance inonoy on 
the SPCDiity of land. I have already referred to the Awdns as keeping 
carts that work for hire, and some RAjpdts have followed tlioir c.xtiinplc. 
The villages of the Ludliidna Bet derive great profit from tho pro.\imity 
of the city, in which there is a ready market for tho sale of all sorts -of 
miscollaneoua prodnoe. Although the moncy-lendeis may seizn on llio 
grain, the straw is loft; and in a year of drought tins foiches a very high 
price, the people heipg able to sell it, and dspond on the grass tiloag 
tho river and BndhaKala for the food of their cattle. In Bon'icmhcr tfiSy 
straw was very dear and there was a constant demand for it on (ho ('.ai t of 
the Jangal people. Many villages sold Bs.'400 or 500 worth withiii the 
last’fe'w days, 
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“The Hindu Jalis by nntaro provUcnt. His liouso will generally bo’ 
foimd to contain vnlnnblc property in tlio way oi dishes, jewelry and 
clothes, besides n sum in Laid cash. In the eastern purls tlie most valn- 
nblo crops uro the cane nnd mnisc; and these must bo turned into ensh 
soon lifter tlio harvest, lint oven here thore is generally enoiigli prain in 
stoio to lust for n year. In the western villages iJngr.lon and I’likliowiil) 
the couditioii of the Jnis is nioro ih'in one of mere coinfoi t, Tin* liniise.s nio 
superior, thore is a great display of jewelry and brass dishes, and the cattle 
are of n very high class. Almost every house I'ontaiiis n supply of hard 
cash ; and the linbi grain of two years (the Klmrif docs not keep well, and is not 
stored) is generally kept till the third harvest Is secure. A coinmop sign of 
wxaltli in a Jnt is some masonry work about Ids house j either an arcliway, 
or the whole porch, or oven the wliole honso,.b Imilt of burnt bricks. Masonry 
sTork is more common in tlio west than in the ciislorn parts ; but most villages 
havesomo lionsuof it. llarcluiOT mansions helnnp'ng to .Tats who have mndo 
money in service or by trade are springing up in many villages. I liave 
elsewhere given an nccoiint of llic manner in which the Jals have nionopo- 
liwd the carrying trade. They are able to tnho up tlio greater ptirt of the 
land that is mortgaged, ami wonld liave it nil, but that tliero npjmirs sometimes 
to Ix! a fooILsli prejudice iiguiiist a man mortgaging to Ids .s/inrit or co>sImrer, 
the kIki of which appears to be flint n iiiaii'.s indcl)tcdnes.sH not likely to be 
knoivn, nnd lie cannot be tmttcd wiUi it, if his en'ditor is of the hanking class. 
1 need not do more than allude to the huge fortunes made in trade by the 
merciintile chissre in Liidlddna nnd the other towns. 

" This state of comfort nnd nrosi«rity is entirely the otwHi of recent years. 
Under the Sikhs the cultivator Imd liltloraomfor saving left ; and thero wnsno 
opening for trade or for rotmiiierafivo inrestmont nt any sort, Tho prices of 
ngriciiltiiral produce were low ; mid it wn.s not till twenty or twenty-five years 
ago that the improvement of commimiciitioib raised them and brought ii great 
deal of wcsilili into the district. This anbjeet of prices is dealt witli in Purt II 
of this report, and it will he seen from nlmt is written there that the groat 
rise twk place about twenty years ago, and that the average luis rciimincd very 
high ever since. The increase of wcallli of the iigriculturist has been nceom- 
panied by a good deal of cviravugancu shown in expenditure on inarriugo and 
other ceicbralions; and the sums commonly spent in tliis way arc double or 
treble wlmt they were thirty years ago, 1 have already nllmlcd to tho largo 
sums paid for girls. The Jnts of the en'-tem parts do not waste much money 
on such occasions lieyond the actual price ; bntthosoof tho west sixind very 
large amounts on tho colohmtion, and so do tho ItajpiUs. To an ordinary 
cultivator in the Jangal or Jagrtion villages a marriage in his family often 
means llicoxponditnro of Rs. 500 to 1,000, ovon np to Its. 1,000, nnd smaller 
sums go in Aanpiimafu or funeral feasts.” 


Section 0.— Poreets* 

Tho only forest in tho District is ti plantation VMOiTc at 
Ludhiana vtndortlio Deputy Ooiiserviitor of tho Bashahr Forest 
Division. It consists of iiloiig nanw strip of 197 nevos planted in 
18f>7-68, and is composed entirely of shisham. It is sitnatod on 
tho Grand Trunk road midway botwooti the Sutlej and Ludliiiraa ; 
tho soil is sdilttb and subject to iuuudation by tho Sutlej. Tlio 
income dorivod from it in 1901-02 was Rs. 2,914. 'I’iioro is also a 
Rakh of 179 aci'ss adjoining the Civil Station, part of which is laid 
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out with ornamental trees and flowering slrnibs. Riding and diiviag 
roads intersect it in all directions. It is well looked after by tlie 
District Board, and produces an income of Rs, 1,187. 


Section D.— Mines and Minerals. 

The only mineral prodnot is Imnkar, found in Buffioient quantity at con- 
venient sites, so that there is no difficulty in obtaining a supply for the 
metalled roads and for lime. Saltpetre used to bo njade in a feiv villagsa; 
but the manufacture has been given up, 


Section E-— Arts and Manufactures-”’ 

The principal manufactures for export are the gur and shalcar . 
(raw sugar) made by the cultivators everywhere in the Dhaia from 
the sugarcane ; the hha -d or ium (refined) made at Machhiwnra and 
in its neighbourhood, and the cloths of Ludhiana. An account of 
the process of manufactures has already, been given in Section A 
There are about 70 hhdiutim in Mchhiwni'a, and 30 more scattered 
over the B6t belonging mostly to Khatris, but also to Banids, 
Sdds and even Jats. The outturn of each press is estimated at 
upwards of Rs. 2,000 value in sugar {bunt Maud) and treacle (si'raA) 
and in a good year for the trade, when sugar is dear, the contents 
of a IcMnchi may he worth Rs. 3,000. 

In Ludhiana town tanning is carried on by some few families 
of Kbatiks who purchase the skins of slaughtered animals and 
prepare them for use. The prepared leather is worked by Banmus 
and Moobis, and there is a large increasing trade in native shoes 
which are exported to the United Provinces and to Madras in con- 
siderable quantities. The price per pair runs from annas 14 to 
Ss. 2. The leather industiy is confined to shoes, no saddlery 
being manufactured. In the villages the Chamars are as usual the 
tanners and leather workers, making shoes, cimsds, whips, 
blinkers, etc,, for their villages. The cost of the shoes ma.d6 by 
them is from annas 4 to annas 8 per pair. 

The pottery of the District is of no particular importance. 
The industry is carried on by Knmbars, Hindi! and Muhammadan, 
who mako the aiiiicles in common domestic and agricultural use. 
The Hindu potters also make toys iu the form of gods, men and 
animals which they sell at the fairs held in the District. Muham- 
madan potters are of course forbidden ly their religion to engage 
in this branch of the industiy. There are 4 or 5 brick kilns {dwd) 
in Ludhiana turning out small bricks measuring 6 x4xlj inches 
which command ready sale at from Rs. 2 to Rs' 2-12 a hundred, 
Large bricks (10 X 5 X 3) are made in the Bull patent kiln and sell 
at Rs. 10 per hundi’ed. , . , 

(OThifl saoLiun supplied lij* 6 buU 0 Bonoriry Hsgiitrftto 

leader of the KoihDiri oooiDiiuutj, " » - 
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Pleocos tire largely -procwraHii the District, tlioro being over 
35,000 shoop in 1902. llio sheep are shorn Imco a year, in April 
and October, haring been previously Tvashed {without soap or dip 
of any kind) in Iho iic.arost river or tank. Tho thread is spun by 
means of tho ordinary charhhd or spinning wheel and it is woven 
on a loom somewhat stiongor and coarser than that used for cotton 
but othonriso similav. Black blankets are made largely in Ludhiana 
Tahsil by Jfnzhabis and Chamars, and are purchased as horse 
blankets by native cavalry regiments as well as being in demand 
by tho cultivators of tho District. Check and white blanltots are 
made by the Mubamrandan Initchcra of Jagiuon. There is a small 
manufacture of numdah in Ludhiana. 

The pashnina industry is that for which Ludhiana is chiefly 
famous. 'Die Kashmiri colony, from whom the bulk of the nrtizans 
are drawn, are said to have nivived at Ludhiiina in 1833 when thcro 
was a' famine in Knsbrafr, but tho trade is now also largely followed 
by Punjabis. Thor.aw material is of two classes— pasliwi, ortho fine 
wool of tho Dbotan goat} and Mmjmri in, or that of tho nearer 
hills. Both wools are brought finally fivim Bilmpur, which appe.arsto 
be the entrepot of the trade, by the Gaddis or liill-mcn, and now 
generally roach Ludhiiina from Arabiila by rail in November or 
December. Tho wools are also imported from Amritsar, A thii-d 
class of wool is imiiortcd from Kirmiin, in Persia, nVf Kanichi and 
Lahore ; socks and gloves are made of this wool which is not used in 
tho mnnnf.'icture of chdda m or shawls. Tho annual amount of tho sales 
of those wools is c.stimalcd at Bs. 25,000. Tho purchases are made 
in tho first in-stance by Hindu inorclmnts who take J.argo amounts 
and retail them to a second class of traders, or to the Kashmiri and 
Punjabi. Tho wool is spun into thread by women of all chis!3e.s, 
llindu and iluhammadan, rich and poor; and any woman can earn 
from ono to Ihreo rupees a month by this. Tho maker gets a few 
rupees wortli of wool or thread from the merchant {mahajav) and 
Ims it woven into an a/wbi or piece C to 1 4 yards long and LJ 
yards wido. Jt is white in colour when it comes off tho loom, but 
may ho dyed red, yellow, greon, &c., nccoiding to taste. Of this 
ahtdn are made chdilars which are purchased by well-to-do natives 
for wearing ovoi' tho shoulders liko an ordinary cloak, tho piece 
being cut into two lengths of about 3 or 4 yards each, which aro 
joined at tho corners and worn donblo. The value of tho chddars 
exported yearly is about Bs. 30,000, most going to tho United 
Provinces and Lower India. 

, Bilmpur chddan. are made of pure wool in two sizes ; ono 4 
yards by 2 yards, tho best quality selling at Bs. CO and tho second 
at Us. 25 each j tho smaller size is 3 yniris by L) and sells at Bs. 20 
a piece for tho good quality and Bs. 10 for tho inferior. Tho host 
quality are known ns viceregal chddars or ring shawls. Tlio,so 
chddars are sold all over India, and the valnc exported is estimated 
at Bs. 15,000 yearly. 
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[Part A, 

The shawl industry {sMl-ldfi), or weaving from pashm thread 
of Kashmir shawls was originally perhaps tlie most important taaoh 
of all ; but ithas never recovered from the complete stoppage of the 
trade in these articles caused by tlie IVanco-Pmssian war. It is 
said that there were upwai’ds of 1,000 Kashmiris engaged in it 
before that time, and an annual outturn of ‘more than Bs. 1,00,000 
worth of shawls ; but Prance was the principal customer, and has 
ceased to take any since 1870. There are now only 10 Kashmiris 
who turn out the hmarhands worn by Nati've Cavalry. All the shawl 
work nUw done is in coarse wool, and known as jameimrs ; they 
are used as door hanginp and given to menial servants as presents. 
They fetch only Ra. 4 a pair. There appears now to be no demand 
anywhere for ^od shawls. Native States used to take them for 
dresses of honour, &c., but do not now do so to anything like the 
same extent, and the pashmina trade is on the whole on the decline. 

Stockings and gloves are knitted at Ludhiana, chiefly of 
Kirmaiii wool. The annual value is estimated at Bs. 400. 

There are three or four Kashmiri dyers in Ludhiana town who 
dye pashmm chddars and thread. They can dye red, blue, yellow, 
hhdki, green and other light colours. 

The other important industiy of LudhMna town is the manu* 
facture of cotton stuffs. The cotton is cleaned, spun and prepared 
for the weaver in the usual Tvay. Ludhiana is famous for its Ung\s 
and pallias (two descriptions of turbans) embroidered with gold 
thread. The unembroidered paiis are imported from Hoshiaipur 
and embroidered in Ludhiana. Nearly every Native regiment wears 
Ludhiana>made hmgis and there is a greater demand than the 
industry is at present able to meet. Technically these goods ore 
excellent in colour and texture. A plain paika costs from annas 12 
to 5 rupees, and for fttnyiV tl.e prices range still higher. The "rich 
colour and close and soft texture ” of the Ludhiana lungis were 
noticed by the Juiy at the Punjab Exhibition. 

The town of Ludhiana is also famous for its check cloths called 
gabrin and for these goods there is a yearly increasing demand. 
These clotlis are exported all over India and are worn in the hot 
weather by Europeans as well as natives. They are woven in 
pieces of about 20 yards long and about one yard wide, fetching 
from Rs. 2 to Bs. 6 a piece. The weaving is smooth and even, 
and English and American cotton yarns are worked up. These 
gahrms scarcely seem to be as well known among European resi- 
dents in the Punjab as they deserve to be, the Basel Mission at 
Mangalore and other works in distant parts of the countiy being 
indented upon for goods which could be equally well supplied 
from Ludhiana. 

Coarse cloths known as iliaiar and -dasuti are made, in the 
villages in large quantities and command a ready sale in Ludhiana 
town. The towns of Machhi'wara and Bahlolpur ai’c famous for 
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SK.ii cloUi. I’liorc arc n few makers of chnries in tlie town. CHAJU1.B. 
Towels, Imndkorcliiofs, Bfs and ' other slnffs are made in the Arte 


‘ There arc a fcwCbhfmbas in ijiidhinna town whostamp cotton Coftonpriati, 
cloths in colours, the finished articles being chiefly used as bed 
quilts (Wtd/s). The industry is also carried on at Eahfiwan in' 

Samnila Tahsil. 


A great deal of English cotton yarn is dyed at Ludhifina for Ureina- 
the manufacture of Iini^is and gahms. The chief colours dyed 
arc blue, hhdU, bottle green and yellow. 

Embroidery in silk or gold threadonjMf/inifan, merino, cotton Emitoidcry. 
and broadcloth is carried on in Ludhitina town by both Kashmfris 
and Punjiibis. The work is of two kinds. The first, called Hr- 
cliohi^ is a coar.«e work done on a frame, and is chiefly i78ed for 
table cover-s and centres, door hang^np, cushions, etc. It is pliiefly 
done by boys of from 7 to H years. In the second land of 
embroidety, called dori, the thread and work are finer. Some silk 
Iwigis arc made, hut owng to their cost they are going out of 
fashion. Ilelinot ?wyn'i, both plain and with gold fringes, are 
made in Ludhiiin.a and c.\j)ortcd all over India. There used to be 
a considerable outturn of pulMris embioidei’cd with silk, but tho 
industry has decayed, being unable to compote with tho superior 
articles produced in .Iholum and Eiiwalpindi. 

Ludhiiina and dagnion are the chief centres of ivory turning i*wr. 
in the Province. Tlioro are .'omo tumors {cMrigm) in tlioso 19 ^”*°®'*'“'’ 
towns. They are Quraishis by raco and tho profession is hereditary. 

'Ihe organisiation of the tmdo is simple, thotnrnor woi-king at 
home and selling his work either to oidor or to c.isual enstoraors. 

Tho tools used are described in tho Monogreph on Ivory caiwing 
in the Punjab by Jlr, T. P. I'illis. This is tho only District whoro 
billiard Imlla aro manufactured. Tho trade in India is small owing 
to Iwnsolino balls Iwing profcrablo, and what trade thore is, is 
mostly export to Europo whei’o it has to compoto W'ith firms who 
have tho advantngo of using material already seasoned to tho 
climate of tho market. The tumor of hilliard-ballscan ntmost 
produce one set of three por day; tho v.alue of tho ivoiy omployod 
in a sot is from Es. IG to Es. 18. A tumor rocoivos ivhoii working 
for a trader Es. d a set. Tho balls are sold at Es. 30 jwr sot of 
three. Ivor}’ bangles [churi] are turned at Ludhitina and Jagi'don. 

Tho amount of work that an efliciont worker can do in a day is 
largo, ho Iwing ablo to produce about 8 sots of coloured bracelets 
a day, containing some IGO to 240 soparato rings | tho profits 
howovor, aro small, amounting to not more than anim jior sot, 
i.e., 12 annas a day rcpi csoiits a wrkraan’s oaminp. Tho supply 
of ivory is obtainod through Amritsar agents from Burma, Sontih 
Africa and Zanzibar. ‘ 
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The wood carving of the District is not important. Carved 
door frames such as are seen in the houses of well-to'do Hindiis ate 
of some artistic value and specimens of these were solicited for'the 
Durbar Exhibition of 1902. Small ai’ticles of carving are also made, 

According to Mr. Cope of Haridi, in a letter written in 1858 
and published in the Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, an attempt was made to introduce the silkworm 
at Ludhiana by Colonel Sir Claude Wade. He formed a mnlbeny 
plantation near his house and it is known that he succeeded to the 
extent of producing some ten seei’s of silk during the two years he 
carried on the experiment, which however was abandoned on his 
transfer to ffibul. “It is averred by one person that tho_ silk 
wound by Colonel Wade was converted into silk stuffs at Ludhiiina, 
while according to another authority it was sent to England. Nothing 
is therefore Imown of the quality, but it is certain that the TOms 
he reared were the annual ones, as these only are found in the 
Hill State." 

Nothing further was ever done in this direction, and there is 
now no sik industry in Ludhiana beyond a certain amount of 
embroidery. 

Rapeseed {sarson) is largely grown in the District, the annual 
output being estimated at over 150,000 maunds. It is' either 
pressed in the village presses (hhk) or the seed brought into 
Ludhiana; and large quantities ni’e imported in seed mm the 
United Provinces. He oil is exported largely to Europe. 

There is a considerable trade in iron at Ludhiana and Jagraon. 
The village of Rahawan in Samrala Tahsil is noted for its iron locks 
and implements, and Samrala and Dhenii for iron implements. 

The brass and copper industry of the Disttiot is not on the 
whole important, and goods of this kind are largely imported fiom 
Delhi. Jagrion, however, is famous for its braes vessels, and there 
are several villages in the District locally celebrated for this industry, 
such as Lalton and Sehna for vessels of brass and ImsL 

The carpenters of Ludhiana are famous for good work, and 
chairs, tables, doors, door-frames, &c., are largely made. Carriages 
and carts on European models used to be made but the industry is 
now extinct ; there is one shop in which rickshaws, such as are used 
by Missionaries in the plains, can be made. 

Ropes of false hemp {sanhbv), mats, sacks, twine, and netting 
Qengar) are made in the villages by Jats, Laban5s, Sainis, Baurias, 
Mahtams .and Chdhras. 

Makers of gold and silver ornaments are found in most of the 
towns and villages of tiie District, those of Miichhiwaia being the 
most celebrated. There are only a few who can cut, polish and set 
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■ The only factory in the District is that for gitmitig cotton at CfiAP.n,F. 
Xhanna. It is worted by steam and employs lOO hands. Commerce 

There is no doubt that English and factory-made cotton cloth is “mSI" 
displacing certain sorts of native ololh. The English cloth is Reaper ® •/ 

and English colours and patterns attract tbe people so that eTBn oi 
eamkddrs have taken to English cloth. All agree that native cloth » p « » » 

is more durable, but fashion and cheapness -weigh more in their eyes on Sai'Tn” 
at present than durability. The manufacture of native (dn-a or 
chandami susi has been unfavourably affected by EnglisTi cloth, 
chiutz more especially taking its place. This has so affected the 
dyers in some places that they have thrown up their profession 
and taken to -washing, tailoring and even agriculture instead. 
Machine-made iron -work has also affected the Lohars. Native 
locks have come do-wn in price and -will probably be replaced by 
factoiy-made or foreign locks, foreign or Indian factory-made 
sugar is displacing native sugar to some extemt. It is said that the 
machine-made helna does not turn out as clear sugar as the old 
wooden hdna. Native-made sugar, however, still remains popular in 
the Native States. The Mochis also are affected by the competition 
of factory-cleaned and dyed leather. 

There are four large flour mills at Khanpnr, Ohupki, Akalgarh Mail, 
and AMrira on the Abohar Branch, and one at Jaghera in the Bha- 
tinda Branch of the Sirhind Canal. 


Section F.—Gommercs and Trade- 

A rough estimate of the total production, exports and imports 
of food grains -was also framed for the Famine Keport of 1879 j and 
it was stated (page 151) that an annual surplus of some 4 IsVIih 
- of maunds was eiportep by rail eastwards, consisting chiefly of 
wheat and gram, -with jovm- and maize in smaller quantities. Mr. 

Gordon Walker -wrote in 1884 

" The .District is aelf-faediug, and exports a good deal of food. The Sxpottt. 
snperior prodace of the eastern half (sn^r) cotton, wheat) is nearly all 
exported; but in place of this there is a large import of inferior grain 
(hsrra or mixed barley end gram, jowar, moth, Ac.) from the Native States 
of the sooth, and our own villages of the western parts. There is a very 
extensive export of these intorior grains from the western half of the 
District, principally by the railway which passes throngh it." 

The imports and exports of tiie District may (in 1903) he 
summarised as follows 

Piece-goods are imported from the Bombay Presidency, iap„te. 
Karachi, Amritsar and Oa-wnpore; gold and silver lace and cord, 
braid, cotton and -^rsted, buttons (gilt and brass), military dress 
materials, regimental necessaries, billiard cloths and accessories, 
and medal ribbons from England; sugar (both Mdnd and ffitr) from 
the JaUundor Doab ; iron from K^raobi, salt from Jhelum Diatriot, 
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brass and copper-TTare from tbe direction of Delhi j (mixed 
barley and gram) from the Native States to the south of Ludhidna; 
rice from Amritsar, Mnitan and SaMvanpnv. 

Wheat is exported to Europe by Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Sunday 
Patrick and Go., and J. M, Clements and Co. ; immg, jowM', maize and 
rapeseed oil to the United Provinces and Low Provinces of Bengal 
Goods made of pashm, Ludhiana cloth (gabmi) and coarse cloth 
such as dasuti and hhaStr, and woollen socks and gloves to all 
parts of India. 

It is difficult to describe tliB trade of the X)istri(t apart from that of 
the country about ; but the coursn that it takoeis rnuphly as follow?. The 
Burplus piodnco of the western villages, consisting of gram (alone or mixed 
with barley or wheat), and the autumn millets and pubes, is brought up to 
the line of railway for export from the District, or iltids its way into ihs 
eastern villages for consumption there. Yery Utile of the piir produced in 
the eastern parts is consumed in them ; and most of it is brought up on 
the spot hy trading Jatsfiomthe Jangal or Uilwa country, awl taken 
away in carls or mi camels, none of it going by rail. There is no demand 
for jiir from the direolion either of Lahore nr of Calcutta, as those parts 
have their own supply, The sugar (bura and Ichind) of Miiohhiwaiii and 
its neighbourhood is brought up ou the spot in the same way as the jnr or 
is brought to the railway at Ludhidna, and finds its way northward, as it 
is not made beyond tha Beds, and is io great demnnd with the sweetmeat. 
makers of Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, kc. There is a very consi'iomble 
import of sugar, both gw and Widiid, from the Jullondnr Dodb also, 
especially into the Jagi^n Tahsil from the neighbourhood of Nnkodar, 
Most of (lie cotton of the eastern parts is exported, but does not generally 
tak0_ the railway on aooount of bad paoking and conseqoent high rates of 
carriage. It is either taken back by the trading Juts in their carts, or 
carrisd by merchants in hired ones toFerozepore, whencoitgoesdown 
the Sutlej in boats. There is also an export of wheat frnm the eastern 
villages, the cultivators living ou the inferior grains, some of which (maize, 
iJKWsor, dso.) are produced in the Tuhsil ; but there is also a considerable im-, 
port of gram, pulses, 4c., from the west to supply the place of the wheat. 

The trade from the west is entirely in the hands of the Juts, who bring 
the grain in their own carta, and dispose of it themselves either at Lndlii- 
dnft to the regular grain merchants, or in the villages. A Jat would not 
part with hia grain on the spot, even if it were the custom for tlio mer- 
chants to go about the country, for he expects to got a bettor price at 
Ludhi&oa, and hia cattle would ba idle if be did not employ them in 
carrying. The return trade of sugar, cotton, &e., is carried by the carts 
that bring tha grain, and these seldom go back empty ; and in such trans- 
notions the regular merchant has no share at all. It hos already been 
explained that the Jats of the nuirrigated tracts to the south-west have a 
great deal of spare time, which they devote to .trade; bat that those of the 
east are tied down to their tillages, Nearly all the pur and shaiar sold 
in the District is brought up by the trading Jats from the cultivators 
The trade in the finer sugar products (fthdnil aud hum) made in Mfiohbiwdri 
and its neighbourhood is entirely in the hands of the mercantile classes 
A oultirator from Sarardla Tahsil may make an expedition for three or four 
days with his cart in searol of grain when prices rise; hnt he cannot get 
far,. 83^ his crops would suffer. The cotton is either sold to some Jat who 
viaita the village, or-is bought up by the petty local traders who keep it 
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till the regular Jcaloraoomo ronnii,asthoy gcnornlly do to tlio larger towns 
and villages once a year. The grain on coming to Ladliiibia is purchased 
from the Jats hy tho regular grain mercliaats, mostly men who have come 
ns representatives of firms in Delhi, Mnanitarnngar, Mcornt, Sahiiranpnr, 
&c. There is also a oensidornblo proportion of residents engaged in tho 
trade. 

"It is impossible to give any accurate estimate of the cstent 
of trade of this District. Ludhitina railway station is the centre of 
trade for a very largo tract of country, embracing most of tho 
Ferozoporo District, and a great part of tho Flinlkidn States; and 
any attempt to determine how much of the grain trade coming along 
the Ferozoporo and Eotla road.s belonged to this District would be 
mere gness work. The cotton from tho 'cnst also for tho most part 
comes from Ambdln District, tho centres of tho trade being Korali and 
Morindn; bnt Samnila Tahsil coniribnlcs something. The number 
of carts coming in this direction is never very large, tho busy time 
being February and March, On the other hand, the press of traffic on tho 
Ferozepore road is sometimes tromendona. It is pretty constant, the slack 
months being July— September, when the bnllocksare gcucrnlly sent out to 
graze ; and tho busiest, Jtay— July, when those who engage in trade in 
nddition to agricnlturo nro all on the road, and tho granaries are all open. 
In May and Juno the road from Uiltclm to Lndhilina is ono long lino of 
carts. Information is available as to tho amount of grain timt enters tho 
rouoicipul limits of tho town of Imdbiiinn (whicii cmbruc’O tho railway 
station], and also ns to the nmount that lakes tlio rail at tliis ))laco ; but it 
is not possible to collect tiny rs to the trade between tlie Jats of tlic west 
and tho cultivators of tho casterii villngcs. The carts of the former 
struggle into tho villages in great mmibcr.<i, the mviirrs sell their grain 
whore they can, and then collect loads of gitr, cotton, utii, I’ikar and other 
wood for rafters, anything that will sell down in their own country. Tho 
carts never return empty. In disposing of their grain tlioy mny first try 
Ludbidna ; and, if not successful tlioro in getting a good price, go on to tho 
villages, and oven find their way into tho hills sometimes." 


Section Heans of Comniauicatiou> 


Since tbo opening of tho Sirhiud Canal Iho Sutlej haa ceased to 
be navigable except during tbo rains. 

There arc ferries on the Sutlej niidor District Board manago- 
B!.crp»r 28 mile, from L«ahiS,,.. tho pbcos marginally noted, 

Jiulw.il <1 mile. on. 

KliiiiipnrSiniilca on, 

Cliiiimln Sf inile* on, 

Jnn-iiln Mn.rn 2} mile. on. 

Jlattew^ra mil., on, 

Lisara ZJ mile* on. 

Knriana S'JJ mile. on. 

Khcrii 8 miU'k on, 
atiundri 2] mile. on. 

Sidlinan C mile, on, 

Tilmra (1 mile. on. 


The District Board pays an annual 
rent of Es. 3,500 to GoYormnont 
for these ferries and sells tho lease 
ofoachby annual auction in February. 
In 1903 these leases realised Bs. 5,393 
■while siipemsion cost tho Bear’d 
Bs. 552. Botwooii tho femes of 
Karinna and Khora ooraos thq 
Phillaur ferry, managed by the North-ITpstcrn Bailway. 
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The Tvhole of main Kne of the Canal 39 milee, of 'irhieh 13 are 
m this District, is navigable. There are no locks on it. The 
Combined Branch is navigable for two miles, and the Abohar 
Branch for 4B, of which 37 aro in this District. The Bhatinda Branch 
is not navigable. Thus the Canal forms the most convenient route 
for both travellers and merohandise, from Riipar to the North- 
Western Eailway Station at Doraha and for merchandise alono 
right through to Ferozepore. The principal goods carried are 
timber, bnilfing materials and grain. Tho Canal Dopaiianont keeps 
several house boats on tho Canal which aro sometimes available 
for travellors through tho Qourte^ of the Canal Officers, 


Kiua of lock. 

E.D. 

nistanca 

batmen 


BliaiTAsi Raad Bcgnktoi 

Bead 

IM 

PatiAla, 



... 

4+3,000 


Kkinpnt 

Clinpki ... ... 

««■ 

4+3,000 

4+4,000 



9+2,000 


BalonAI 

4+2,500 

• »» 

13+1,500 


Akalgnrh ... 

H 600 


21+ 

'LndkiAna, 

legal 



4+8,000 

DIaitiol. 

(•* 

25+3,000 


^kli&nk «•« tit 

5+4,000 

IM 

31+2,000 


D&llOi ((■ III 

4+3,000 

•ae 

30+ 


nandhar 


43+3,000 

6+3,000 

Ferozojiore. 


Thero are "several 
locks on this Branch 
as shown in the 
margin. 


The following is a hst of tho places in this District -where the 
Sirhind Canal and its Branches can be crossed 


S,D.Uilei. 


Feoi. 


Bridgei nnd Fcrtieg. 


MAIN LINE. 


18 

2i 

a 

25 

29 

31 

33 

35 

36 
.17 
39 


■ 1,100 
0 

4,C<5 

4,180 

620 

2.000 

1.460 

2,600 

3,538 

2,500 

0 


BaMolpBr BriSgc. 

FowSt Bridge. 

K.itipiir Ftrry. 

Ooriii Oridgp, 

Obandly Ferry, 

Nillou Brfdye, 

Katini Ferry, • 
liampur Bridge. 

Kortli-ffcstorn Uuilway Bridge 
Grand Trank Bond Bridgo. 

Uiiipnt Kcgnlntor and Bridge and of Ilia Maia Una. 
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- R. D, Jlilw. 


real. 


Briflijca nnfl Ferries. 


ADORAlt OIUROn. 
llef;nlator nnd Bridge. 

J)liiicw.iiipnr Terry. 

8' Tall nnd Bridgo nnd LoeV. 

Cimiddi Bridge. 

Onl Bridee. 

Qinpli S' Fnll, Bridge and Loci:. 
Lndbiiian-niiuri-Jalciiat Bnilnay Bridge, 
Aesi Foot Bridge. 

Bnllonil S' Fnll, Btidgo'uid Loci:. 
Dinliict Bond Bridge. 

Snhoki Foot Bridge. 

Akulcnrh 8’ Fall, llridgoond Lock, 
Sndti'tr root Bridge. 

6' Fnll. Bridge nnd Lock. 

Tegni Forty. 

Rnns Foot Dridgo. 

BardekI Ferry. 

Aklinm 6' Fall, Bridgo and Lock. 

Deln &' Foil, Bridgo and Lock. 

Ratdipiir Ferry. 

BHATISDA BBAKOU. 


0 

••• 

Itcgnlfttor An<1 Qricfpe. 

Khfl(ra 6* FaU and lirtdge. 

c 

2,260 

8 

3U 

Hotdri Foot HrulRt*. 

10 

39 

Jlinniat Foot Bridge. 

u 

8,000 

Jagbora S' Fail snii Bridge, 


(>) Tlio Zero {mm wliicli Bcdnced Oiitnucea ore measured on tbo Abolmr Branch is nt 
tb« Regnlntor nt tbo Head of (be llmnoh. 

Tbo Noiili-'Wo.'storn Ibiihv.'iy onlors tlie District from Phillaiir 
bj* tbo Sstloj bJ’itlgc ."ind niH.s tJu-oamii it for about So raiJos in a 
Eouth-Tvcstorly direction. Tbo statioii.s nro Lndliow'il, Liidbiunn, 
Sahncwi'd, Donili,n, CbiUvn, and Kbanna, of tlicso Doniba is in 
Patiala tciTitoiy. The Liidbiiina-Dburi-Jaklial Railway has its 
terminus at Lndhirim and runs Ibronpb the District in a sontbci'ly 
direction witli stations at Gil, Raikot Ro:td, Chajipur and Kup. A 
lino from Ludhiuim rid Ferozoporo and Fiizilka to bfcLcodganj is 
now (1904) under constmetion. 

Generally speaking tlic road.s of the District are Tci'y good. 
All the larger toims are united np by roads, whetber raotallcd or 
not, o^'er which wbccled vcbicles can ti-avol easily and fast, Shigmms, 
ehlcds and majholis ai-o used by travellers while agricultural produce 
is generally carried in bullock carts. 

The following roads nro maintained by — 
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IS 

1C 

18 

£t 

*2 

2S 

S4 

S7 

ss 

31 
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1 33 


4,f9C 

3.000 
3.S00 
3,100 

2.000 
3,933 
4,719 
4,600 

i,o:i 

3,(112 

0 

1,000 

f,000 

2,019 

3,380 

1,135 

2,000 

0 

2,070 


Ko. 


Bead*. 


1 Grand Trnnk 
S LndhltnvFerozonoro 
3 Ciril Slntieb 


Rbuarki. 



Managed by the Dintrict Board to 
li«. 1,670 per annum, Ftito Fnnjab doTcrn 
meat Resn, Ko. 1171 of 97(b Juno 1892' 
(Flnaoelol OoportiDont.). 
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1 

Sonrdla-RliBnna 


1*1 

Milos. 

6 

2 

Ludhidoa-Eoliira 


III 

10 

3 

Sahuawdl-KohdrA... 



2'6 

4 

JogrjoD-Buikot ... 

Ill 


13'76 

6 

Jog! Maziu-Maloudh 

It* 


4'09 

6 

Chukkut-JnnAIpoc 

111 

III 

i 

7 

BigtiAo 



2 



Total 

III 

3'P34 


Uemileo Boass uixieED sf Public UTobes Debabiiiehi uuktaixeb be 
D laiJtlCT SOABD. 


1 EoIiAra-Sainrak 

3 Sanrila-UicIiliinAra ... 

3 Ludhiiaa-NotU 

4 Dhaka-Sailcot 

G Jagriion Tatiail to city 

5 NAbha Batlnay Approach Eoad... 

7 OhAira „ „ ... 

6 Sabneiril „ „ ... 

a Khanna „ „ 

Total 


Nos. laS bbA 138, dated 20lh JaBaary 1690. 
For Rs. 2,469. 

Nos. 178 and 180, dated 26th lauBaty 1809. 
For Ri. 1,441. 


Nos. 1264, dated t3th July 1884, aad 1442 
and 1444, dated 87th July 1902. For 
88.14,107. 


11 

6 

17'5 

IG’O 

2 

•81 

I’G 

•22 

•28 

36’41 


Metalled Boadb coeiieudied by Public IFoees DsFAXTuDNi'uAtxtAiKDD ni 
Distkici BoAbd, 


10 

Gill Balluay Appronoh 

Not ycl 

f No, 1530, dslfil 30th Jbdo. For Bi. 950 . 

11 

Chippfir,, „ 

me&> 


Biikot „ 

lUrcd, 

3 


Unmetalled 
roads nnder 
Diet r let 
Board. 


The principal unmetalled roads are 

1. LudliiSna to Haikofc, commonly called tlicLalton road, 22 miles: 

planted mth roadside trees througliont, a few sand-drifts near 
Tapr, otherwise good for wheeled traffic : in oBo. 

2. Ludhidna to Tihdra, the old rerozepore road, '2G miles. 'Pit for 

wheeled traffic as fer as Bar Nahals, one or two sand-drifts near 
Malakpnr, Haibowal KaUn and Bdjpnra : in use. 

3. Ludhidna to Ntirpnr : 7 miles village road, in fair condition. 

4. Ludhidna to Mattewdra, on the hanks of tho 'SnUej, 9 miles : planted 

with trees throughout. Fit for wheeled traffic. , Small sand- 
drift near Ludhidna on tlio further sido of file Budlia 17dId;'usod 
largely as terminus rvitli ferry'. 

5. Jagrdon to Sidhwan, 8 miles : planted with trees throughout : 

raised for wheeled traffic, in*nBo j ferry at river-connecting with 
JuUundur District. 

6. Jagudon to Ghalib, 5 miles : planted with trees ; a village road. 

' 7. ‘J agrdon to Eath'ur, 13 miles : village road. 

8. Jagrdon to Tihdra, 9 milcsi 
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8 . 


10 . 


11 . 

12 . 


MScliliiwdri llirougli Snlinewdl nnd Paldiowil to Baikot, 361 'CBAP.II*6. 
miles: rancli used from KoWta to Baikot: fit for svlieolcd > rrr.' ' 
trafilcjitis under consideration to motal tlio portion beta'ecn 
Snlinovffl and Baikot; tliercky connecting aU tnfee TaMa' 6y 
metalled roads. 

Samrdla to Baldolpur, 10 miles : villago road, toad “ Mdm 

Samrilln'to Kheri, 14 miles : villago road. ‘ ^ ^ 

Samrdla to Isru and Klianna, 19 mil lea : sillago road. 


Tlio bridges nro as follows 

1. Masonry bridge over tlio Budk within mnnioipal limits on tho Grand 
Trniuc RoadtoPliillanr: maiuigedby Pubuo Work Department. 

.2. Iron Bailway Bridge m-er tbo Budha within municipal limits ; under 
Enilway management. 

3. Masoniy and iron bridge over tho Budha NSIS at Mdohhiwird ; 

under District Board, 

4. Masonry bridge over Budha Kfild atDahlolpnr; under District 

Board. 


Mr. Gordon Walker wroto in 1888 'Vcoia ot 

eaniDge, 

"Tho District rclunis show 11,659 carts belonging to pcopio of tho Dis* Cordon 
trict ; but I think that this includes tlioordinaiy carts rj!}'"' 
udiiUno essi Wo have entered in the * ' 

Jogtion... Z 2|!73 village notebooks tho_ nmnher of carts 'working for 

hire,’ that is, (hose going to Ludliidna and beyond it 
svith loads ot grain, Ac., (dwdiraritdfa), and tbo total of tbeso entries is 
5,504 distributed as shown in tho margin. 

Tliis return is probably not far out. It mil bo obsen’cd that there are Pricci and 
voryfewinSamtilla; and those of Ludhii’ma all come from tho south-west. Commnnito. 
Tho cart used in tho canying trade is a development of tlio ordinmy field caht. 
lamtoldthatlwcnty or thirty years ago, when the carrj’ing trade was in its 
infancy, carts ot tho sire now generally used wore almost unknown. When 
tho pooplo began to make trading esprfitions they fised to tlioir carls a wooden 
frame, wider at tlio top than below; and lined this with tho old stalks of tho 
sugarcane, cotton twigs, cloth, Ac. But an ordinary cait of tliis sort, drawn by 
two or three bullools, could only cany fifteen inaimds {pnkka) of grain ; and it 
was notlong betoro tho udvanlago of widening and longtliening tho carts was 
seen; and they arc now, at least most ot those that come from tho west, of a 
very superior pattern, drawn generally by five bullocks, and capable of carrying 
forty to fifty maunds of gram. Tliofraino work of tho sides isvoiy strong, 
and lined with (cit (called iajiar) or malting miulo of tan. Over tho top is kept 
a thatch of mun; reeds ; or, if tho o\vnuT can afford it, a thick carpet of wool, 
called khar, woven for tlio purpose, Tho latter is a porfeot, and the former a 
partial protection from tho rain." A first class cart will cost with all its appli- 
ances Bs. 100, and livo bullocks, Es. 250 to 300. Of conrso tlioro are still a 
groat many carts working, wliicli arc not of tbo first class. Along tho metalled 
roads tbo carts go easily, and they can cover 20 miles, or tsvo stages in 
24 hours, but tlioy linvo generally considerablo distances along ordinary district 
roads beforo Ihcso are rcaobed, and it requires at least tbo fivo bnllooks to drag 
them oven slowly Ihrongli tlicso. On tlio Porozoporo road ono or two of the 
btfilocka are generally to bo seen tied up behind as a resorvo. The heaviest 
loads como from tho-Fcrozeporo District {Moga and Zira), as ,tiio countay to 
tho south of Baikot is so 'very sandy that not more than about 300 mannds 
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can be brought up to this place. A metalled road from Eaibt to Sahna tvonld 
be a great benefit. The Jat cartmen either devote the Tvholo of their time to 
canying, or only what they can spare fi-om agriculture, wliich are tho busy 
Tnn ptT'a of the grain trade. In the former case, the oartman is either a member 
of a family who have a joint holding, or he mortgages his land to another 
cultivator, getting a lump sum down for the use of it which he is always gble to 
repay. The grain carriw almost invariably belongs to the man who owns and 
drives the cartjfortheJats will not work for hire or ca^ for dealers. The 
cart is filled partly with the grain grown in the holding to wliich the cart 
belongs, and the load is made np by pui-chaser in the village, or in others 
about. 

"Camels come direct to Ludhidna from tho Jangal villages by the nn- 
metalled roads, carrying grain ; and rotum with prtr, salt, &c. They are useful 
where the roads are particularly sandy, and only a small load could be brought 
on a cart, a camd load is about six to eight maunds. Doiikeys mb used for 
bringing grain, jt«r, &o., from short distances into Ludhidna, eight or ten 
miles, A donkey carries to 2 maunds. In 1879-80 the Deputy Com- 
missioner supplied to the Transpoi-t Department 3,500 camels, 838 carts, 100 
mules, 128 ponies, and 2,302 camp-followers drawn in part from the Native 
States across the border, 

" In Ferozepore and Ambhla roads are a good deal used by troops march- 
ing in the cold weather, and there are encamping-gronnds at Jagttion, Dnkhn, 
Ludhidna, Durdha-ki-Sarai (in a slip of Patidln territory) andKhanna, with the 
nsual supply-house and sar&i at each. Tliere are several large private serat’s in 
Imdhidna city, and one built by a benevolent native in Jagrfion, Tliere is a fine 
old imperial soTtfi within a few miles of Klumnn on the Ludhidna road. It is 
called LashkariKhdn's and was built in the time of'Amangzeb, bnt it is quite 
out of place now and never used. There is no traffic to speak of along the 
Ambdla road on account of the railway ; hut the Jagrdon and Dakha oucamp- 
ing-grounds with snpply-honses at Kohfira and Samrdla, on the Siunrdla 
mdjwHdh la hot very ratsiynsed by troops, but was iometly tbe highwaj 
to Simla and the hill stations foom tlie Ludhidna cantonment. 

" There is a re^ar dftk bungalow at Lndliidna (witha Wwnsifmafc), and 
thisieveiyronchnsecIl^EnropeanB, who are passing through from Ferozopoi'e 
or have business here. There are district (or police) bungalows at Mdchhiwdrd, 
at Kohdra and Samrdla on tlieTIdlka road; at Khanna and Salmewdl 
on the Ambdla road; at Ddilon on tho Maler Kotla; and at Pakha 
and Jagrdon on the Perozepore roads ; hut these are veiy poor (except 
that of Kohdra), being in most cases the hmj or corner of the tahsil 
building or of aaardt. The old Residency House at Bassian, hiiiltin 1838, 
is still kept up with its gardens and grounds wliidi cover an area of 70' to 80 
acres. Altlioughagoodpart of the building has been pulled down, what is 
1(A is too much to be kept in good repair. It is a pleasant place to spend a 
few days at, as the locality isono of the healtliiest in the District. There are 
Pnhho Works Department bungalows along tlie Perozepore and Ambdla roads 
at Rhanna,Pindori (near Dakha), Jagrdon, wliich have fair accommodation, end 
are available for district officers, niere are canal bungalows at distances of 
ten miles along the branches of the canals ; but these are • generally oocnpied by 
the officers of the Department or by subordinates. The statement (‘) on the next 
page shows tlie recognised routes and stages with the accommodation, &c., for 
travellers to be found at each, Tlie first halt on the road to Lahore is at PM- 
laur in the J uUoadur District.” 


0) See, page 145 of Settlement Eeport (1878-83). 
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Tho post offices of tlie District are under the Superintendent 
of Post Offices, LudMima Division. Mails are earned by Mail Cart 
from Ludhiana to Jagriioii and by sMgram from Ludhiana to 
Saminla, and there is a Distinct dcia dSh from Eaikot to "Wataha, 
On tho romaining lines, Imperial and Disbrict, the mails are canned 
by iniifnei’S. 

There are combined post and telegraph offices at Jngnion, 
Ludhiana and Ehanna, and Railway Telegraph offices along the 
Iforth-'W'osteini and tho Ludhiana-Dhnri-Jaldial Railways. There 
are also lines along tho main lino and both branches of tho canal 
under the Canal Department. 


Section H.—Famine. 

The earliest famine of which men talk is that of Sambat 1787 
(A,D. 1730). Tho memoiy of it is proseiwod in the saying Bcdasmh 
mam hia, applied to a man who 1ms got food and refuses to feed a 
starving beggar; bnt no particulars are forthcoming as to how tho 
people Sved, or what was the extent of its ravages. There was 
draught in 1789 and again in 1770, but apparantly no famine ; and 
tho effects wore only felt for a few months. The memory of these 
visitations has been effaced by that which followed. Tho terrible 
famine of Sbt. 1810 (A. D. 1783), called Mta appears to have 
spared no part of northern India, and this District suffered with 
the rest of tho country. It began with tho failm'O of tho autumn 
rains of Sbt. 1839, there being little or no yield in tho Khan'f 
and following Rabi han-osts. Prices rose fi’om Bhadcm (Sbt. 
1839), and by Baisakli (Sbt. 1840) wheat was selling at 20 sera 
hachclia (8 sers paldca) a rapoo. Rain fell in Hiu’, but not after- 
TOi'ds; and the Sharif crops of Sbt. 1840 all withered. InKiitak 
of that year wheat was at 8 sersfec/tek (34 sei’S 2 ?oH’a) a mpeo; 
and, if we consider the difference in the value of money then and 
now, we may realize the extent of calamity from this. The Rabi 
was not sown except at tho wells, of which there were not nearly 
so many as now. In Chet Sbt 1841 there was rain: and in 
Har tho usual autumn falls began, llio Kliai’if and Rabi foUomng 
wore Yoiy good. Tho prossnro of famine lasted nearly 24 yoara 
altogether, and the mortality must havo been tromendous. Grain 
could not be bought for money; and people arc said to havo died 
with bags of rupees under their heads. All natural affection 'was 
lost sight of, and parents robbed their children of their food, and 
looked on to see them die. Many emigrated b^ond the Jumna, 
whore there appears to have teen somothing to live on. People arc 
even said to have boon driven to cannibalism. Tho cattle died 
everywhere; and, when tho rain did come, men had to drag tho 
plough through tho fields, Tho grcen crop 'was oaten whenever tho 
heads rvoro fomod, and many people lost their lives from sickness 
brought on ’by improper food. Famine was as u^al followed by 
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^ggggg^ Whso. tliQ pBoplo W 0 ttblo to resumo tho cultivation of 
Famine, tlieir land, tlie country gradually recovered its prosporiiy ; but tho 
Famine of liorroi’S of the cMlia iv^ long bo remembered. It is worthy of 
Bamtjat 1510, remark that not a single village was totally deserted in this famine. 
Proprietors abandoned theii’ land bore and there, and many must 
have died; but the mass of them adhered to thoir villages, probably 
in most cases because there were wells at which tho snnivoi's could 
eke out some sort of existence. Tho history of no village contains 
any allusion to its having been deserted at this time ; and the few 
that date their foundation from a later period than the cMk were 
settled by the ruler of tho time in the surplus area of some old 
village contraiTy to the wishes of the rightful omers. 

Faminoof “ The text famine was in Sbt. 1869 (1812-13 A. D.). Tho 
Bambat 1869 . gjjgjjf of Mowing were poor, and fodder • 

scarce. Eain fell at first, but stopped, and the Klarif of Sbt. 
1869 and Rabi succeeding failed, except at the wells. Grain inso 
to 18 sers helieha (7 sers paltia) ; and straw was not.to be had. 
There was a tremendous loss of cattle, and oxon ceased to have any 
value, being given away for nothing, or turned loose in the fields. 
The autumn rains of Sbt. 1870 wore good, and prices fell. Tho 
loss of human life was not perhaps very gi’eat, and was confined 
to the poQrer classes, labourere and aitizans, in tho towns and 
villages.” 

samiiaH890 " Tlie liistoiy of tlio iiahk or scai-cily of Sbt. 1890 (1833 
an 891 . jg foUows. Grain was selling at tw'o mannds {pulh) a 

rupee when it began. Tho autumn rains of Sbt. 1890 "failed; 
and the two han'’osts produced almost nothing except at tho wells, 
where carrots and other vegetables were grown. Tho loss of human 
life and of cattle appears not to have been considerable; and the 
price of gram was never higher than 17 sers pahlca ; but this was 
of course very dear for thoso times, and would mean 8 or 10 sers 
a rupee now. In Sbt. 1894 there was a scainity, but not of 
much severity. The people had not, however, recovered from tlie 
ninety. Witness the couplet Saved from tho 90, succumbed 
to 94 ; there were clouds by day and stairy nights.’ 

Sambat 1917 . “ Of the next scarcity, that of A. D. 1860-6] , we have official 

information. Tho account for this District is as follows The Eabi 
of Sbt. 1917 (1860 A. D.) was poor, the winter rains having failed; 
and the price of wheat rose to 34 sers paUa byBaisilkh. There was 
rain in Hsir, but not in the following months ; and tho Kharff was 
sown, but withered. There was a groat grain on the gr<aiu stores . 
of this District, caused by the scai'city in those" to the south; and 
the price of wheat rose till it reached at one time 7 or 8 sers a 
inipee. The Rabi was veiy poor, but did not fail entirely; and tho 
rains of 1918 were plentiful. There ivas a groat scarcity of fodder 
and a considerable loss of cattle ; but none of human life from actual 
starvation, in the villages at all events. It was a famine in tl)o 
Bangar country (Rohtak, Hissar, &c.), and numbera flockod uoith- 
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Tvards from tliose parts. Tbo people say Kal Bmgar ihon iij)jo 
bura, ic., “ a famine coming from llio Bi'mgar is l)ad The stores 
of grain wero sold at an immense profit, which probably more than 
compensated for the loss of cattle. Tho scarcity of Sambat 1917 will 
be found to bo tho turning point in tho foitmics of many agricultur- 
ists of the westeni and Jaiigal Tillages, Most of them liad grain 
in store ; but tho unlucky few that had not were oompcllcd to incur 
a debt of which they have novorgotrid. Mortgages in Jagraon 
Tahsil can bo as often as not tincal tack to tho “ 17 " {satdrah) or 
tho following "25" (panji). There was some acute distress 
among the lower classes in the toavns; but tho whole famine espon- 
dituw appears to have amounted only to about Es. 6,000 ; and, 
although a suspension of 3 per cent, of tho revenuo w,as considored 
necessary, tho b.alanco was soon realized. Captain (aftciwaids 
Colonel)* McKeilo wi'oto in 1861 that tho money-lenders were 
complaining that tho Jals had paid off all their debts and taken tho 
grain trade completely out of tbo hands of tho regular merchants. 

"Tho scarcity of 1869-70 was, as regards this District, of mrreh 
tho same character as that of 1860-61 ; but tho harvests wore 
better, and tho injury done rvas confined to a not very considerable 
loss of cattle, and to debt incurred by individuals from this causo 
or from their having to purchase grain for food. lYhcat wont as 
high as eight or ton Peers a nipeo ; bnt the people affected by this 
wero as rrsual the arOizans and labonrors in tho towns. There was 
on both occasions a good deal of hnniigratiou of , starving people 
from the sorrlh. Tho whole expenditure on relief works araouulcd 
to Es. 7,000, incun'cd entirely in tho tomis. On tho other hand 
tho mass of tho agiicnltnral po])ulation, at all ovouls of tho 
westonr jiarts where tho olTccts of famine ought first to bo felt, 
profited greatlyby the high prices as in 1860; and tho .advantages 
to them as a whole far outweighed tho evils. Nominal suspensions 
to tbo amoirntof Es. 2,000 wero sanctioned; but tho balances 
recovered next year." 

“ In tho reports of 1877-78 Ludhiana is shown as "unaffected." 
Tho harvests wore very' fair ; but prices wore run up to famino rates 
in consequence of tho demand from tho North-VTcstorn Provinces, 
Madras and Bombay. This was to tho entire benefit of the culti- 
vator, and to such ns had stores of grain, 

Tho opening of tho Sirhind Canal in 1884 has rondored tho 
District practically sccuro from famine. In neither of tho famines 
which visited tho Punjab in tho decade 1 891— 1900 was oven 
scarcity declared to exist in Ludhiana, .and tho District steadily 
exported food grains throughout tho worst of tho famine. At tho 
'Same time tho poorer classes suffered mo'ro or less from high prices, 
especially in tho Jangal tract; and, though there was no groat 
raovomont to other Districts, there wero few families of tho poorer 
classes one or two mombora of whom did not emirate in soaroh of 
omploymont, 
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Section A.—Gfeneral Administration and Administrative 
Divisions- 

The District which lies in the Administrative Division o£ 
JuUundur is under a Deputy Commissioner, who is assisted hy 
four Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The District 
contains no sub-division, but has three Tahsils— Ludhiana, Jagraon 
and SamrfQa— each under a Tahsfldiir and Mib-Tahsfldar. Zaildars 
and lamharddrs are appointed in the ordinary way according to 
the rules under the Land Revenue Act. Regarding the taiUiri 
system the Settlement Officer wi’oto as follows in 1883 !— 

" It Tvaa feared that the introdnotion of the system might interfere, ^rith 
the semblance of local anthorilgr, still pre50r\’ed by some of the larger jdjtrddrr. 
The jdjiVs of Malandli and Ladhrdn woi-e, therefore, excluded from its opera- 
tion. In-tho rest of the District the roifr wore erranged Tfitlrin the Tahsils, 
BO far as was possible, according to tribes; although in many places it was 
found quite impossible to group together villages so as more than partially to 
BBOure this object. The Bet tract is in the hands of a Muhammadan popula- 
tion, belonging to the Edjpdt, Gujar, Jat, Ai’din and Awdn tribes ; hut the 
villages of tliese are, as a role, so mised up that, although it may he said that 
one or othei- of tlie tribes iTOdominates in a certain portion of the lowlands, to 
could not arrange any single tail so as to consist ontirely of villages of tlio 
romo tnbe. Mulmmmadan Edjpnta and Jats own most of tlie Sfunrdla and 
Upper Ludhidna Bet tracte j whflo in the lower part of Lndhidna and Jagrdon 
theGujarsaremagreatmaiorily. Amongst tlio Jats of the uplands it was 

in hke ™imer impossible, except m the case of the Garewdk whose 

are gionped tog^hertothosouai-west of Lndhidna, to arrange 4e roils by#. 
The pecuhar todvsmtages under whidi the system Lears to laLur 
inLudludnaisthewealmess of the tribal organization, for I know of no 
Distet where want of nmon amouTOt the _ agricultural population is more 
mmked If village he in gron^, each belongmg to one tSbe or oSt, it is 
certam that one oi- two men will he regarded as the hendo nf +i.. . 

Imt in Ludhidna them is veiy Uttle trib“al feeling anywS,3\2,7e?i 
single lambardar in each tail was a candidate for the appointment ” ^ 

The zailddn cess was calculated at one per cent, oa the land 
revenue at Settlement and up to 1887 was paid from the revenue 
of each village in the rail when each zaildd/f's remuneration was 
assigned in the form of an indm out of a single village, in g-gg 
sum for the term of Settlement irrespective of fluctuations in the 
land revenue. A list of the mis in the District is 
beloir:- 
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ProToiling (ribos : 
M.=Mn1iainmadaii, 
U.=IIindn. 


General 
Adminis* 
tratjon and 
AdminiS' 
trative 
DiTiiione- 


Zailddrf. 
Table 33 e/ 

Porm, 

U. J&tsand Itajpdts 
Do, do. 

Ditto Tritli a tow H. 

Juts, olo. 

n. J&ts nndBdjpdti 
n. Jata, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

n. Jats and U. 

lUJpdts. 

H. Jats. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 


n. Jats. 


It. Juts, ndjpdts, 
(111 jars, olo. 
n. Jats. 

M. IliijpiitB, Qi'ijlTS, 
oto. 

Do, 

Do. II, Jats, 
n. Jats. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, (Qarondl ;{() 
D. Jats (Qarowai). 
n. Jats. 

M. (lujars, RdJp'utB 
andMiscolIaacons 
caslos. 

Awdns. 

M, Qfijars, oto, 

II. Jats, etc. 
n. Jats (UaroiTitl) 
n. Jats, 

U.Jata, Kalals, oto, 
n. Jats, 

Do. 

Do. 

II. Jats and U. 

Udjputs, 

II, Jats, 
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taMin (jpargana) 







Halaudli 

7 » 

00,485 





Total Tahsil ... 

452 

617,408 

4,140 


41 


Bhnndri 

22 

17.037 

15 C 

GoraiAn Q a d i r 







Unl'liBh BB* 

48 


Bidhwan Bot 

22 

21,406 

190 

Katffttl .,. 

43 


Ghfilih KaUn ... 

13 

10,873 

194 

Gh.< 1 ib Kohin ... 

44 


Sn'n'ndfli ••• 

IS 

20,820 

200 

Jandl ••• 

45 


Mnnilidni ... 

12 

10,010 

1 C 9 

liInndJaiii ... 

46 


liana 

0 

17,408 

17 S 

linns ... 

47 


Jagr 4 on 

14 

20 . 0 1 £ 

204 

Mirpnr .. 

48 


Knonko ... 

10 

1 C, 09 J 

1 C 7 

Knonko ■«> 

40 

O 

Akliitra ... 

7 

14,87 

147 

nnmi 

60 


Uallah ... 

C 

13 , 70 . 

137 

Slalhah 

51 


Laklia ... 

6 

10,.30 

ISt 

LakUa •** 

52 


niisai.'ta ... 

It 

18,70 

J 187 

Riinigorh Sidilln.. 

53 


Kaikot ... 

1 ( 

23,33 

7 I 7 f 

Talanndi Bai 

54 


Akitlaarh 

11 

19,30 

8 lo: 

Akfilgnrh • 

55 


Alolii .1 

1 

21,13 

0 20 ! 

Mohl 
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0 

0 121,23 

5 9,65 
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Total 

90 

2 ll.ll.OC 

1 0,05 
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H. 3 'atB. 


M. Gfijars, ArStee^ 
BijpAtB, 

n. JatB, ArSinB, 
QtiiaTs. 

II. Jats, oto, 

H. JntB. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. G'ujarfl.XlivJptttB, 
cto. 

H. Jots. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. and N. BypilSi 
oto. 

n. JntB and others. 
U, Jats. 


lom- Before the time of the Begniar Settlement the Javibarddrs 
5-a "or vrere a strong body, tvell paid and selected as really leading 
[8 head- members of tlie agricultural class ; but in the inquiiy "which was 
then made their mnnber -was more than doubled. Even yet the 

pay is generally very fair in the Dhnin; but in many Bet Tillages 

lambarddrs recoire as littlo as Es. 2 to 3 a year, and there is often 
weiy little to distmguish them from the rest of the proprietaiy 
body. Not one in a hundred keeps a horse or pony ; and thoir 
sole idea of duty to Govorament is that they must realise the 
revenue and thoir OAvn allowance. In fact until about 1880 the &'st 
of these duties was relegated to the pnhoM’j, who regularly 
accompanied the lambarddrs when taking tho money to the Tahsil, 
in case it might be misappropriated. It is, perhaps, a sign of 
progress that tho authority of the lambarddrs, such as it was, is 
daily diminishing; but a further weakening is likely to load to much 
administrative inconvenience. In many villages tho sharers, though 
perfectly able to pay their revenue, neglect to do so, weU kno'wing 
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lat tlie lamharddi's will got into troubloj and the latter has at best • 

very clumsy remedy against defaulters. A proposal was made — ’ 
1896 by the Deputy Commissioner that the number of lambarddrs 
: the Bet should be reduced. Tlie principle was accepted by trtSn*wd 
OYemment and is to be acted on as the posts fall yacant. The 
ibjoined list shows the number of milddo's, siifed poshes, lamhar- Divisions, 
xrs and clmikiddrs in the District in 1903 : — 
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Of the three Tahsfls Ludhidna would appear to bo inconve- 
iently large. But the whole of the Malaudh pargana is held in 
igU' by the family of the Malaudh Sarddrs, the land reyenue of 
heir estates being Es. 85,077. The reyenue and cesses are ordt- 
larily paid by the lambarddrs to theyajiVcZara themselyes. This 
rrangement for direct collection is a conyenience to the people 
tnd lessens the land revenue collection work of the Tahsfl materially. 


There are at present (1904) three estates under the Court of Oonrt of 
iVardSj namely, those of — ■Wards. 

(1) Our Bachan Singh of Kotla Ajner, which consists of 30 
acres only with an income of Rs. 1,154. The liabilities 
of the estate are about Rs. 14,000. 

(2) The late Sardar Mahtdb Singh of Ladhrdn, who had no 
landed property. The jdgir brings in Es. 8,980 an- 
nually and the liabilities are neai’ly Es. 26,000. 

(3) Dalip Singh of Ladhrdn, who has an estate of 77 acres. 

His income is Es. 3,704 and his liabilities about 
Rs, 14,000. 

Ludhiana is the head-quarters of the Ist Division, Sirhind oifice* oi 
Canal, with an Executive Engineer, who is under the control of 
the Superintending Engineer at Ambdla. The District Supeilntend- ** 
ent of Police is under the Deputy Inspector-General, Eastern 
Circle, at Lahore. The Grand Trunk Road and public buildings. 
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together wiiili certain other roads in the District, are under the 
Executive Engineer, Juhundur Division. The forest plantation 
Justice, (see above page IbS), is under the Deputy Conservators, Bashahr 
OBcei 0 f Division. The railmys in the District are controlled from Sahdran- 
oihcr Dapstt- pur. For Post Offices and Telegraphs see page 167. 

mtnti, 


Section B.— Jnstice. 

dTiUuiie*. The District Judge of Ludhiana is under the control of the 
Parts! Judge of the Ambala Division. There is a Sessiona 

cnmiDft i House at Ludhiana 'vith a Courtroom and sufficient accommodation 
81 tf the Sessions Judge. 

^ftnihavui. _ A system of village pmcliayds ms introduced into certain 
villages in this District in 1896. Buies of procedure, based on tiie 
Ambala rules were framed, in the first year no less than 1,325 cases, 
involving 66,360, were settled by these bodies. After that, 
however, the number of cases decided annually by thepcmckycits 
gradually dwindled, and since 1900 no cases have been brought 
before them. 

The character and disposition of the people is thus described 
by Mr. Gordon ‘Walker 

ol»t#oiM “I have already (see y. H tupra) conBiderefl the character and 
aid dtopoti- disposition o{ the varions tribes which oomposea the rural population of 
peppta. District j and I hope I have made it plain that the mass of the people 

are quiet, contented and law-abiding. The exceptions are the Gtijars, 
perhaps the Bdjpdts, the criminal tribes of. Hdrais, &o., and to these 1 
may add the rabble of the towns. I do not tbink that the people of the 
District have a predilection for any special form of crime, most of the 
serious offences coming nnder the heads of theft and burglary. The - 
Gujars in the Bet do a good deal of cattle-lifting. The Gdjars are from 
of old tnrbolent, and a large portion of them either actnally engage in crime 
or are on the side of the criminals; bnt there are at present many respect- 
able men of the tribe. The Hdjpdts do not go beyond grnmbling. The 
Efirnis, Baurids and other professional criminal classes are not showing 
many signs of regeneration nnder onr rule, and to their account a great 
deal of the crime nf the District mnst be set down. Even with them the 
amount of crime is not more than normal, and the District will compare 
favourably with most in the province. There is a daily increasing love 
for litigation, which is most strongly developed amon^t the Jats. The 
most petty cases are fought out to the bitter end, and both parties freely 
use suborned witnesses to support their claims. The ordinary honest 
peasant appears qoiteto change his character when he comes into our 
Courts j but this is perhaps not to be mentioned as a feature peculiar to 
this District.” 

Honorary A lumiuous uote DU the Tribal Law aud Custom of the District 
UigiitratM. ^ be found in Mr.^^^Gordon Walker’s Settlement Beport, 
p. 287. 

There are fonr Honors^ l^gistrates in Ludhiana city and 
five in the rest of the District. The City Magistrates sit in 
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benolies of t\70. Bench A sitting for the first half of the month 
and Bench B for the second.’’) 

Tor the jurisdiction powers, &c., of the B[onorary Maffistrates 
see lEable 33 of Part B. ° 
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There are 4 Bamsters practising in Lndhiraa besides 19 
pleaders and 9 mdchidrs. There are 93 petition-writers, of whom 
22 are first grade. 

The Deputy Commissioner is et-o^cto Begistrar. Sub- fenjiBiraiiou, 
Begistrars are stationed at Jagraon and Samrala for those two ParfB 
Tahsils. The Sub-Eegistrar at Ludhiana is concerned with the 
whole of the Ludhiiina Tahsfl with the exception of 54 viBages, 
chiefly in the Jangal tract, where Sirdar Badan Singb, O.S.I., 
performs the duties of Sub-Bcgistrar. Besides the Sub-Begistrars, 
each Tahsfldar is ex-ogicio joint Sub-Eegistrar of his Tahsfl. 


Section 0.— Land Eevenne. 


It is in many cases impossiblo to class a village satisfactorily 
under any one of the ordinary recognised forms of tenure. The 
primaiy mvision of right between the mam sub-divisions of the 
village often follows one foim, while the interior distribution 
among several proprietors follows another form. Frequently the 
forms wary within different sub-divirions of the same village. 

The Marjianc/t deseiwcs mention as a growth of our system. 
Ho is a sharer who has acquired a reputation for cleverness and for 
knowing law, and has probably slmrpened his wits by hanging 
about our courts. Ho is invariably in opposition to the la^ribm'ddrs 
and to Government; but his advice is taken on all inattersby 
indiriduals or by the whole community. Any one wishing to 
institute a case consults him, and ho is always ready to suggest to 
a sharer some canso of quaiTol with his neighbour. The j^rpmeh 
is in fact the vfllage miseWof-makor, and everybody’s business is his. 

The following figures show the classification adopted by Mr. 
Gordon TFalker at the recent Settlement and that given in the Land 
IWonue Beport of 1900-1901. In the paragraphs which follow will 
bo found his remarks upon tho Settlement figures ; 
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Villogoa. 
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Share. 

holdete. 
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ZsiiMMi lisid br indiridanli m 

ZamMdri Ttllago cominnnitiu ... 

Palliddri ditto 

MyaAifa ditto _ _ _ 
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22 

0 

*1 
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6 

380 
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r,«8 

88,317 
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Ml 

1,087 

7,867 

1,613 

66,610 

818,160 

870 

78 

1 « 
j 802 

Mt 

• It 

1,070 

128,187 

Ml 

15,668 

676,007 

«M 

Totnl ■» 

001 

90,703 

888,167 

Oil 

111,197 

800,673 


tiga. Wo. 867, daWd 28tb Ootobn 1891. 
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CEAP> “These figoies show the forme of village teonree in the District according 
nil C. to t],g actjepted definition of the terms eaiimidnri, hlidyaehdra and palliddri, 
Iijjij But little formation as to the real coiistitntion of the vfflages is to bo deiived 
fievenue. from this classification, if indeed it is sot distinctly isisleading, In the form 
. of statementW I read that a hlidyaehdra village is one ‘ in which possession 
is the measmo of right in all lands,’ bnt I beliefs that for right we ought to 
read liability; and that the distinction comes to bo a mere question of tho 
manner in which the assessment is distributed for the time being on shares. 
This makes a very material difference, for in numlrers of villages, although the 
shares have became obsoleto to this extent that they are not used for distribut- 
ing the assessment, the villago common land and the receipts from it are 
stm divided according to them. Again, almost every villago has got some 
area, however small, of common latrd, in the receipts of which the community 
participate, and this fact maks the tenure 'imperfect.’ 

“ The purest form of the village community is that in which the proprie- 
tors are or keep up the fiction of bcin^ descended from a common ancestor, 
and of tlfis type there are only a few vulnges in the District, belonging mostly to 
Edjputs. I have explained to § 50 the manner to which most of the Jatvillagea 
were founded by several fatmliis, which generally belonged to different gilt 
or subdivisions. Tire land was to the first instance divided according to 
shares (called hal or plough) a number of these being assigned to each family 
according to strength. The hal differed according to locality, hut was as 
much as it was estimated that a pair of oxen could plough. Under native 
rule revenue was realized to kind or by cash on the area of certain crops; but 
the people retained these customary shares and used them in the istribntion 
of common receipts and to payment of fines, cesses, &o. The subject will 
be more My (hscassed to the second part of tliis report; but 1 may state the 
result generally to he that under our rule, owing to improvements in tho land, 
transfers, &e., the shares have been generally abandoned as a measure of 
liability for Government revenue, but retained as a measure of right in tho 
village common poperty and of liability for casual demani (e.y., mlia). 
The native States around (Patitla, Jind, Nfibha andhlfilor Eotla) have followed 
our example and substituted a cash demand for revenue taken to kind; hut it 
is oveiywhere distributed on tho shares (hakin). It is only to tho Bet and in 
a very few Dhilia villages ol this District that tlio people have of their own 
free will adhered to tho sharra under oto rule. There ts no vfllago that I kriow 
of in which the land was originally occupied piecemeal without a formal 
division according to shares. The original distribution is gerr^y most 
elaborate, the whde area kvtog been divided toto blocks according -to qna% 
and each sharer getting his poition in cadi block. Sometimes the land of 
each subdivision is separate, and there is then this same arrangement amongst 
the sharers inside of it, I should say then that thd villages were all pattiddri 
(or taminddrii to their origin; but that to most the shares had faUm onf; 
use for pmposes of defining tho liabilities of the sharers.” • 

BuMlrisioM. Hie Buh^visions of villag® aro tarafs iuBomo of the larger villages, poWs 
in most; and inside of these thulde. The proprietors of a thuld are generally of 
the same gSt and often tho descendants of a common ancestor. Each ihuU will 
bo found divided into ploughs (httl),wlach may bo cither pafcka or imheha, the 
former representing tho ongioal distribution of land, and tho latter subsequent 
partition; but the size of tho plough now merely depends on tho number of 
shateisin the subdivision, and it may or may not betlie same for the whole 
villago. Thus too land of a village maybe dhided equally between two patiii, 
and subdivided made ono toto 20 sud inside tho other toto 25 ploughs. 

(DSeeeUe pons, 103 sad IQjtot the tPicectioos to gottionont OScom,' BsrUer’a 
yffiioa, •» V t 
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In most villages tilers are lauds lieM by persons ivlio are not memlierB of CHAP, 
the village community, who possess no share in the common lands, and who are 
called malilan qaha, Hany of them hold small religious endowments only. 

Ml'. Gordon Walker thus discussed the average size of holings : 

" With the Assessment Reports I submitted statements shmving the average 
size of the proprietary and cultivating ImlQings, hut these, as 1 pointed out, tanan^ hold- 
are quite unroliable. The holdings were of tlie IchaUuai (register of tenancy ings. 
holdings), and calculations based on them are necessarily valueless. Thus A ^ g" 
and B hold, land separately, having divided it and also hove some in common, ’ " 

A has mortgaged a couple of fields to two otlier propi’ietors and B may have Table ss >/ 

done the same. Each of these facts is shown as a separate holding. Or, ®' 
again, a proprietor cultivates his own laud, and has also rented land from 
another ; and he would appear both as a proprietor and as a tenant, 1 have 
now done my host to find out whet tlio actual size of tlie holdings in tho 
different tahsfls is. I have taken tho total of all land cultivated by proprietore, 
whether it is their own or that of propriotore, and divided this by tlie total 
number of proprietors, whose names appear in tho khemt. Only those are 
shown as tenants who do not own land. He result is as Mows s— 
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22,617 

61,908 

26,606 

196,300 

33M9G 

2U,Stffi 

1,069 

3,003 

1,665 

4,160 

11,682 

11,362 

2,388 

6,200 

1,491 

0,818 

21,447 

6,759 

100,633 

(no, 306 

6,817 

27,021 

10,038 

1 


" Thus the average area to every cultivating proprietor, who is liable for 
Government revenue is, for the wliolo District, 6 acivs. In Jagrfion Tahsil it 
is 8 aorK, and in the Jangal Circle of Lndhidiia, 9 or 10. Every hhematddr 
is not necessarily tlie head of a family, for ho may bo unmarried j but he is in 
every case an owner of land in his own right,” 

In 1 901-02 tliQ figures were— total area cultivated 767,285 j total 
number of omiors 476,967; tenants freoofrent 4,852; ccouuancy tenants 
31,807 ; tenants-at-will 251,024. 

Petty village grants made to village menialB and others viilasa 
assume various forms. The most common is a revenue-free grant, 
hut this is hy no means the only form. Sometimes the land is Teased 
to tho grantee at a favomrablo rent, or on condition of payment of 
revenue only ; sometimes tho owner cultivates and pays the revenue 
making over the produce to tho grantee ; while occasionally Iho 
grant consists of the rights of pi'opei’ty in tho land, which) subject 
to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and the 
like, vest in the person performing certain specified sciviccs at 
such time and for so long as ho performs them. These grants are 
most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition 
of, or in payment for, services rendered to attendants at temples, 
mosques, shrmesj or village rest-houses so long as they perforni 
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the duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy 
men, teachers at religious schools, and the like. , 

In every village there is a coismon fond {walk) managed by the 
hmhardm. There were formerly various sonroes from wliioh money came 
Common t;lug_ 

Tillngo pro* , 

psrtj; income (1). Receipts from Sale of produco of the common land, and tents paid 

and expendi. fgj cultivation of it. 
toco: viIlBgo 

(2). Atrafi, or a oesa levied on the houses of the artizans and sometimes 
TToRer B V the shopkeepers, at the rate generally of Be. 1 per annum on each shop or 

ssr. 


(3). Dharai o! luldi. Whenever grain tos sold in tlic village it was 
iveighed by the tola who charged at a certain rate on each transaction, and 
credited a portion of these receipts to tlio village fund. 


(4). There has always been a good deal of expenditure from tbe common 
fund, principally on feeding faqin and other holy men ; and, as this generally 
exce^the receipts, a collection has to he made from tlie sharers. The 
second and thiid sources of income have survived in only a few villages ; and 
with the spread of cultivation tiie first does not remain in many. In tlie 
eastern villages the funds are invariably raised in the followmg way. The 
lamhardars have the power of incurriDg expenditure as iieoessaiy, getting the 
money from some appointed shop, and the aecount is made up once or twice 
a year, the sharers being entitled to have it explained to them. The amonnt 
spent is then collected by a hachh or contribution from the sharers. In some 
villages the proprietors have allowed the Imbarddrs to realize a small percent- 
age on the land revenue for this purpose, and the latter are then responsible 
for the whole expenditure. In a few villages to the west (Jagraon and 
Pakhowdl) atrafi is still realized ; but the proprietors gener jly prefer to 
divide the receipts, keeping tlie public account separate in the manner described 
above. When considerable sums are now and again realized by tbe sale of 
woodontlio common land, this same course is followed. In the Jangal 
villages, the whole village expenses are paid by dharat, or fees on sales of 
grain, tbo transactions m those parts being much more considerable Ilian in 
the eastern villages. Disputes about the village fund are constant, and tbo 
endeavour is everywhere to derive the lamlarddrs of the power to spend 
money for any pmpose. 'ITie sliarers are usually put up by some knowing 
one to question this right, and the management of the common fund becomes 
a standing cause of quar^. 


EaEIT SsmEMEJfTS. 

Akbar’a re- 1® the A'in-i-Akbaiito we have under tbe bead of “ Tribute and Taxes ” 
lenoe syitem a. complete account of the great emperor’s revenue system, and some refei'enoa 
preceded it. The ministers, Todar Mai and Muzaffar KhAn, 
Waller, B. B., between the IGth and 24th years of the glorious reign elaborated a scheme for 
i 183. ' fixing the land revenue of the empire, and for giving seenrity to flie husband- 
man, wliicb is nearly as complete as onr own. One standard chain and higah 
were first introduced ; then land was classified into jiooiej or cultivated every 
han-est, and perowty, ehthar, bmjer (Gladivin’s spelling), fallow and arable 
waste. The average produce of each crop was then struck from the estimated 
value of tbe yield of three classes of jiookj or regularly cultivated land ; and of 
this me-lhird was taken as tbe Grovernment due, all extia cesses being at tbe 
same time stopped, and salaries to be paid in cash from the imperial treasury 
being fixed for the ofiicials, who had before that lived on tbe people. From 


W GMwia's TroMbticu, Vol. I, Put III, j • ' 
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tho 25th year of llio roign n (en-yms* settlement was inttoduced, the veluc of CHAP, 
the Government shato in cacli crop teinjj taken at the average of the preceding 
lea year?, Elaborate instnictions were at tho Kimc time fomnlnted for tho Land 
gmiiance of the collectnra U)»iti}»;ar«] and (,ii))oriliimio agency. '1 he luiscss- Heveano. 

ment w.ns apparently a lliicliinting one, the rato on fw/ri filing ii.vcd for the in . 
[wod ; kt the |mpIo were alloweil to pay in kind if they cho.'ie. The rates vnm/ivlura 
wore timfonn suhn* or ptnvinoc’; niul no special infoniiatnm is to !)u obtained (te!(i-icu 5 ). 
about this pttrict in p.".rlicuIar,Bs it is made up of .sevend of tlic 33 imlittU 
of llie Sirhind jarfclr or divi.den, of which tho wliole tand revenue is set down 
at Hs, 40,00,000 (10,07,00,5 JO ihinu). Tables aro given in the A'inof tho 
rales collectcij on eveiy crop during a period of 1 0 years from a higab of poolej 
or cultivated lend in each riiho. Wheal i«id generally from Rs. I to 2 a 
f"jnh ; gram, Ac., from S iinaas to Re. I; jicnda .‘.npiircano from R.s. 4-8 to 5 ; 
other cine from Its. 2 to 3 ; cotton from Us. 1-8 to 3 ; )mbes and millet-s (moth, 
munpjjoicir, Ae.), from 4 annas to Re. 1. It wim not to lie expected that any 
mom p,".rticuhr information as In the asseismoni.s paid by villages or tracts 
oOOyeaK ago would 1» forthcoming; awl, as the country was but partially 
under cttllivation, and th" present villaffcs did not then exist at all or their 
limits have much changed since then, it would SKircely Iw of inncli nso even if 
available. 3'lie rates fixed arc, however, interesting. 

U is impo'=ib!e to say to what extent the system of Akhar wasmaintained RetmaB 
by hi,« snccess-ira; hut the adminietrotinn of the revemio must have suffered in laaMUBmoot 
the gcmr.il diwrganiwlinn of tlw government under the Inter emperors j and ? ” f" 
111 nil parts it c.iffio to Iw a struggle lietwoi’n the collectors ami tho p.nyers of o o r it « n 
toveime, the former trying to take as miich, and the latter to give as rttllo as iro»»r,S.s., 
they could. The custom of leasing a lavgo trod of nuilymg lernioiy to somo ^ ***• 
person of imjiortimce, who paid n fixed snm immially, and made his own 
arrangement for collcdinn (miiilitfir or rominiliir) miMlmvolieen rccognircd 
even in Alfiar'.s lime, for the western mheh trf tlio l)i-lricl were iilwny.s held 
hj| the Rais on llie'e lenns. The PhlilkiAn and Miller Kollii chiefs, loo, wero 
originally kwees, and held their territories Hihject to the payment of wlmt 
was ifolly an annual trilmtc. The muitijir was liable to pay the mm so 
fixed, hut was othenvi-e iwIeiK'ndent ; and it was only wlien lio withheld 
payment that the imperial iiutiiorities iiiterfercil, 

Tho tnioMjiV, if his circle of villages was small, took a sliiiro of tho 
produce from tho ciiUivalor, or someliimM cash rents on particular crops ; Imt 
generally, as he held a largo trad, he sniilel it in smaller circles to others who 
ikmlt direct with ihn cultivators. The eastern parts of (he District wero nl first 
directly mamiged by tho governor of Sirhind, Waioe they were within easy 
roach, imd nil a'-Mi'smenl was fixed year by year for each village; hut, ns the 
im|x.TC.l niitliority weakened, and collections Iwcnmo more dilHeiill, the system 
of leasing fiippni or circles of vflinges «nread. Tlie principal mi/diijir or 
B-viignco in this Dlslricl was the Riii of Rmkol . Tho family Ix'gan with a few 
villages, 1ml gradually extended their Ixmnihmes, uiidertaliing tho revenue 
management (called AnUnna) of outlying clrch’S of villngcs ns the governor 
of Sirhind lost control of them ; till finally they held mnru than halt of this, and 
a good part of the Ferozeporo District. Tlio Slalandli S!mllr.s, like others of 
tiio I'litilki.'In litook, liail al'o a lease, nnd paid Iriliiile to tlic emperor, taking 
a aharo of the produce from the hu’-lmndimm. There were other finrstd/iri of 
Icf-s note, such as the Garewitl (lhaiidhris of Raipur nnd Gnjnnvalj Wlio lind .a 
Pinall circle of villages, and paid rovenuo direct into tho imiiurial treasury. 

The ability to realize the rovimiio lin.s iibvayB been tho test of power in this 
coantiy; and wo find that, n.s the imperial authority grow sveakor, tho 
muslfljiVx wero lass regular in thoir payments; while tlio villages diroclly 
awwd would only pay when forced to. As on iUuslralion tlw follo-ing 
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CHAP, iniadents ttattook place abont 1740 A.D. may be recounted. The Bai 
Il^i (UalLa) was not paying up his revenue regularly, and informed tlie suio or 
Land governor of Sirhind that he could not realize from the villages. Tliis was 
Bevenua. reported at Delhi, and Ali Muhammad Hohilla was sent to bring the people 
R “' 8 ' 1 'ohed out of Ludhidna towards JagrSon, putting to deatli 

mnmigomcn * hmhanlm here and there by way of example ; but he soon found fliat it was 
uodor the the Bai himself who had created the difficulty and incited tlie people to witli- 
later empire, hold payments. Ali Muhammad then turned on tie Bai, and, ivith the 
assistance of the Phulkidns, chased him out of the countiy, 

Eevenue An account of the manner in which the countiy was partitioned on the 
under °fte* empire and tho fall of Sirhind (A.D. 1768J has already^ been 

Sikhs. giv®!' western portions of the District were already in the possession of 
G o'r d 0 n the Kais and of tlie Malaodh Sarddrs, who behveen Biem held the greater 
fj^dhidna and Jagrdon Tahsils; wliile Samrdla and some of tlie 
* ' western villages of Ludhidna, which had hitlierto been under the direct revenue 

management of the governor of Sirhind, were seized on in groups by a 
number of petty Sikh chiefe from across the Sutlej. The only difference 
that the change made to the Bais and to the Malaudh Sarddrs was that they 
ceased to pay tributel The petty chiefs from the Mdnjha brought with them 
them system, if such it may be called, of revenue; and when in 1806-09 A.D., 
Mdhaidja Ranjit Singh extended 1^ territories to this aide of the river, 
annexing all the country held by the Bais, and absorbing several of the potly 
chiefs, this may be said to have been introduced all over the District, Ranjit 
Singh divided his conjjuests between himself and the Kapfirthala, Lddwa, 
Hdbha and Jfnd cMefa in the manner described in SectionB, Oh. I, p. 21. The 
greater part was either retained by himsdf or given to the first of these. The 
expression syitem of revenue has been used above, but it may be said of tiie 
Siklis as rulers, whether in the Punjab proper or in the Mdlwa, that their 
system was to exact as much from the cultivator as was possible without 
making him throw up his land. No one will claim for Eanjit Singh the 
reputation of a mild and benevolent ruler. On the contrary the careless 
manner in which he leased out tracts of country along with the revenue 
payers inhabiting them to the man who was willing to give most, or to some 
worthless court favourite, showed that he had a complete disregard for the 
welfare of his subjects. It was only when by some happy chance a really 
enlightened ruler of the stamp of S4wan Mai was enteusted with the govern- 
ment of a portion, of his conquests that any consideration was shown for the 
people. The chiefs, great and small, pnraued the same object as the ilAhaidja, 
i.e., to get what they could out of the peasantry ; and the only restraining 
influence was the fear of losing the revenue-payers. Land was then plentiful 
and cultivatora scarce, so that there was the danger of a chief driving away 
his villagers into tlie territories of a neighbour who was not quite so bad. In 
effect the chiefs were landlords who exacted from their tenants the utmost 
that they could without driving them away. There was a strong feeliug on 
the part of the peasantry that they had a right to cultivate the land, and it 
was only the most extreme tyranny that would separate them from it; but on 
the other hand the demands of the chief on the produce were limited solely by 
his own discretion. 


G 0 r it e n 
TTalWr, S. E., 

sue. 


^ Mahdrdja Banjit Singh leased the territory reserved for himself in circles 
of villages, the lessees being changed from time to time. Thus the family of the 
vaMls held the 2 wrpa«(i of .'?dhnewfil, paying Es. 1,00,000 per annum for it; 
and JamadAr Khushil Singli held about 150 vfflages in different places. 
These lessees made their own arrangements with tho villages year by 
year, generally taking care to leave a margin of about one-fourth as profit 
on what they j'aid into the Lahore treasury. Por some villages a cash 
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demand was fixed, in otkrs a share of tbe produce was taken or the cash CHAP, 

value of the Government share was determined by appraisement. The IHiC. 

Kapfirthala (Ahlnw.'llia) cliiet had a large tract of country on this side of the 
river, nearly the whole of the Jagrdon Talisil : and the metliod of fixing the Sevenue. 
assessment in his possession may ho taken as a sample and appears to have been 
as follows. The Talisildar went from village to village eveiy year, and first 
made an offer to the lambardars of the assessment at a certain sum for tliat ^der tho 
year (this metliod being knoirn as mnshc^hml. This was often accepted; but Siiibt. 
if not, a valuation of the Government share of the produce for the year was 
made by a committee selected from the respectable lambarddri of the neigh- 
bourhood. For the Babi harvest an appraisement (ItanJ of the value of the 
yield from each field was made when the crop was ripe ; and for the Ehadf 
fixed cash rates were generally applied. Tlio rasnlting assessment for the 
year was seldom exacted in full, notwithstanding the free use of the various 
recognised methods of torture; and largo balances were generally allowed to 
accrue. Tlic lesser Sikh cliiefs took a share of the produce in the Babi, and 

cash revenue according to 
certain rates for the Bharif ' 
crops. Tliey were really 
" Zaminddrs " in the Beng^ 
sense of the w'ord and will 
still assert that the land of 
the two or three villages that 
they held belonged to them. 

Tlie rates paid by the culti- 
vators on tlio zabli crops were as shown in the margin. Those rates were 
fixed for a kac/ichahipah or pAtimai), which varied a good deal thioughont 
tlio District, each chief haring his own standard. The hacheha ligah has 
been taken at one-third of the Govornment standard, as this was about the 
average. 

The rate at which the chief realixed Ids share of the produce was 
generally onc-tldrd of the grain and one-fourth of the straw. Tlie share of the 
grain was often fixed as high as half. The Bus are said to have only taken 
ono-fourth grain, and their rule is still spoken of witli regret. One would 
have thought that rritli rates fixed so high tho peasant would have little left 
for his maintenance ;bnt besides the regular revenue there were the usual 
dues in cash or in kind, paid to tho chimorto the harpies who represented him 
in his dealmgs with the people. It was impossible that the cultivator should 
pay out of his produce all that ho was supposed to ; and his main resource 
was pilfering from tlio field or grain liKip before division. The saying balaie 
iitfaie applied with equal effect to botli parties. There were about a dozen 
dues lovim in cash under some absurd pretence or other ; and, if wo add to 
this that tlio chief quartcrod his men and liorsos on the villagers, and that tho 
latter had to contribute their labour gratis whenever called upon to do so, wo 
may imagine that tho lot of tlio husbandman was not a happy one, and that 
ho could scarcely call his life his own. It will require a training for several 
generations to efface tho results of a system like this, and to convince the 
people tliat such a tiling as honesty is possible in the relation between Govern- 
ment and tho revenue-payers. 

Tn 1 835 we acquired in tho mannor described in Ghapter I, B, p. 22, a small Brilijl Set- 
portion of territory round Liidhidna and Bassian, in all 74 'villages. These tut 
were managed in much the same way as the suiTOunding native temtoiy for lipeed in 
four years : then a summary cash assessment was fixed for three years; and 
finally in 1842 a Sottlomont was made for twenty years, apparently by the jralirSB* 
assistant political officers, Captein Mills, Messre, Yensittert and Edgeworth, j U7. ' ' '* 


Crop. 

1 Bate per aero. 


Be. a. Be. a. 

Cmo ... 

14 0 to 20 0 

Maito, ooitoa ... 

7 0 to 10 0 

Cfiorri, tnafli, S:o, 

1 4 to 3 4 

Carrots and other TCgetahles, 

6 0 (fixed). 

poppr, t: 0 . 
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CHAF. 


There is no English report of this fSettlementj wliich iras probably more or 
less of a regular one on the model of those of the North-West Provinces; and 
from § 71 of Mr. Daridson's report (written in 1853) it appears that 
none was submitted. A complete vernacular record with maps was made 
BritiehSet- revised when the rest of the District came under Settlement 

tlemesii of in 1850, and the assessments of 1842 were at the same time reduced where 
Tillage! that necessary, enhancements being deferred till the espiiy of the full term of the 
lapaod IQ original Settlement. Seimnty-one villages, which had paid Es, 75,680 in 
1842, had their assessment reduced to Us. 74,893. Three villages were not 
assessed in 1842, because held revenue-free. It will be seen from this that 
the assessment of 1842 differs but slightly from that fixed after revision. 


Land 

Bevenne. 


1836. 


Snmmit/ The rest of the District came into our hands after the Sutlej campaign 
1845*46, and a summary assessment was fixed by the first Deputy Oommis- 
G o r don Captain Larkins, who held cliarge from 1846 to 1849, Sir G-. 

Waiier, 8, B.,' Campbell, who succeeded him, completing such work as remained to be done. 

5 18B. The only guide for the assessing officer was the amount collected from each 
village by our predecessors; and this was ascertained, so far as possible, for a 
period of five years from the old papers, statements of leading men, &c. A 
very liberal dduction was made from the results arrived at in favour of the 
people, the amount of this varying from three to six annas in the rupee. The 
ycgtr villages were excluded from these operations, and the ;dpi'rddr( were 
allowed to continue their collections as before, till after the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849, wlien it was decided that a cash demand should be offered 
to all villages alike. The assessments of the Summary Settlement were 
accepted readily ; and, considering the data on which they were founded, 
worked wonderfully. A few villages became disorganised, probably owing to 
the change of system, and reductions had to be made here and there; but 
the people welcomed a fixed demand, and this need not exoite our surprise 
wlien we tliink of what they had borne under our predecessoia. It is usual to 
contrast the elastioity of native systems of revenue with the rigidity of ours ; 
but it was the complete want of fixity that made the Sikh system a curse to 


mi 


summary assessment, 
their previous collections, 


assessment as a whole is to 
observe the extent to which it 
was necessary a few years after 
to revise it in the ~ 
Settlement. The 
figures are taken from Mr. 
Barnes’ review of the Begnlar 
Settlement, Appendix A, 
which shows the final result 
after he had made some alter- 
ations in Mr. Davidson’s new 
As noticed above, theyopfr villages were excluded from the 
i, and this statement includes the jagir^n’ estimate of 


Tiniic, 

AciEIIUtliT. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

Summary or by 
Ja/irdan' esti- 
mate. 

Eegnlar. 

FabhowU .. 

2,88,141 

2,65,959 

11 

JagrtoD ,„ 

1,74,334 

1,68,383 

3 

Ladhiini ... 

2,46,780 

2,43,160 

2 

Samrili 

2,86,338 

2,69,108 

20 

Total ... 

10,45,693 

9,25,600 

11 


ThaEegniM Tlie Eegular Settlement operations commenced in 1850; and the assess- 
Seitlamert of ments were announced betiveen that and 1 853. They were framed under the 
1850, regulations of the time and the instructions of the North-Western Provinces 
ffilJter fi b" Revenue, embodied in the "Directions to Settlement Officers.” 

j 189 / ■ ■’ The edition of this work then in force lays down the rule " that the Govern- 
ment should not demand more than two-thirds of what may be expected to 
be the net produce to the proprietor during the term of Settlement, leaving 
to the proprietor one-third as his profits and to cover the cost of collec- 
tion,” In §§ 40 and 41 of his report, Mr. Davidson has pven an account 
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of How His calcolatioiis were worked out There was a very elaHorate classi' CHAF. 

fication of soils, each TaHsil was considered by parganas (of wHioH there were **• 
19), and the villages of each pargana were divided into three classes 
according to quality. In each clab of villages the rent for every crop and Bevsnne. 
soil was calculated ; in the case of the Khnrif cash rents {tdbli), Avhich were 
actuaDy in use for fte principal crops and liad been taken by our predecessors, BeHhneS rf 
giving the necessary data. For crops on which the rent was ordinarily taken ib 60 . 
m kind a rate of yield.as ascertained from experiment and inquiry was assumed, 
the proprietor's share calculated at the prevailing rate of rent in kmd, 
and the value of this worked orrt at the average of Ihe prices current for ten 
years. The rental of each village was the total of the rents of each crop sad 
soil. For the Sharif harvest the rental cslculated was very little out, if at 
ah. The rates assumed do not vary mudr from pargana to pargana, and 
there were the old Sikh zabli rates to go on besides existmg cash rates of rent ; 
tire estimates of yield are much less rliable. As a rule the irrigated rates 
are much too low j and, although tire cultivation may have improved, it 
cannot hare dono so to the extent drat a comparison of the papers of the 
revised and those of the Begular Settlement would indicate. As to the pro- 
portion of the gross produce taken to represent the proprietor's share, part of 
§ 9 of the Chief Commissioner's review of the Beport (“the equitableness of the 
rate, &o.") appears to have heen written under a misapprehension, and 
indeed is scarcely intelligible. The rate adopted as proprietor’s share was 
one-third of the gross produce in tho uplands and two-fifths in the Bet ; and 
of this rental two-thir^ was taken as the share of Government, that is, as the 
revenue rate jama. Mention of tire prices current used in the estimates of 
Begular Settlement will bo found elsewhere, hut it may be stated here that 
tho prices fixed, though warranted by the information then at the disposal of 
the Settlement Officer, were too high for the follmving ten years (1850-61)), 
wliich was a period of very low prices. 

, The inquiries made at the revirion of Settlement showed that the o v r d o n 
weak point of these calculations of tho rental was the produce estimate, the Waifar, 8, R„ 
rates of yidd not being carefully detonnined; but even with this the rentals 5^^®- - 

were very near tho truth in most cases, From them a deduction was next 
made in favonr of tho proprietor. Under the iostructions quoted above this 
would bo one-third; hut in § 43 Mr. Davidson says that he adhered to no ab- 
stract rule, but adjusted his demand to that "prevailing in the pargana,” 
wliiohwoiildhotlioBnmmatyj'oma. Tiro balance, after making this reduc- 
tion &om the rental, was the levonue rate assessment. Having got his 
revenue rate assessment for each village tho Settlement Officer used it as a 
guide in assessing, but did not adhere to it at all doraly, the total of his actual 
assessments being considorably Mow it and only 58 per cent, of his estimated 
rental. 

In§§9 to 31 of his review Mr. Barnos gives an acconnt of Mr. Qouttalolia- 
Davidson's assessments for each TalisU (thoro were then four) . Those of tacte tie 
Pakliowdl Tahsil Mr. Barnes considered moderate, and few complaints were 
made to him. Pakhowdl comprised the bwor part of tho present Ludhifna waifcr,S.R, 
Tahsil, with tire AkAlgarh and Basrian pargana of Jagrtoi. The Malaudli § 181. 
jdnr had not heen before assessed, Tho details given in the review for 
this pargana sliow that in khdlsa villages the summary assesslnent of 
Es. 1,67,647 was raised to Es. 1,79,425 ; while in thg/dgir villages a nominal 
summary assc'r^mont, which had bcoit esHmated at Es, 1,16,988, was reduced 
toEs.74,<,. 

The treatment of the Jagrdon Tahsil was considered to be not successful, 
and namerouB complaints wero made. Tito assessments of tho Hatur pargana 
wore reduced by 14 per ceirt. ; and relief was also given in Ja^don pargana. 
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'CEA'P. The figures for the whole tahsil bb given in the review are shown in tlio mar- 

— Bumm,Tyuio,ment 74 . MS pn. Even after this Mr. BamesK™^ 

T. 1111 B Mr. DaTiaion’i asseiimonti „ 1,7&,2BB himself very doubtful BS to whether the 

'Eevenne. A«r»duc«abyMr.B»rnei i,6B,38S Settlement would stand. At tlie present 

Geaetalclm. Eatfir and Jagrfion farganas are undoubtedly in a more prosperous con- 

Tscter ot the dildon than any other part of the District, except perhaps the Jangal villages ; 
iManinento. and it is hard to realise the “ appearance of squalor andpoverly" to which 
Mr. Barnes refers. The explanation seems to be that these pargmds, which 
lie on the Ferozepore border, have always been dependent on a comparatively 
light rainfall, the proportion of irrigation being at present about 5 per cent. 
Tlere had been two or tlvree bad years when Mr. Barnes saw the tract in 
1S55, and the prices of the mferioT grains (mixed gram and wheat, or gram 
and barley mostly) were very low. Be this as it may, the forebodings of the 
review have not bren realized. 

The Settlement of the Ludhiana Tahsil was considered to be better 
than that of Jagrdon, and there was little or no complaint. The new demand 
was a reduction from Rs. 2,48,787 to Rs. 2,42,704, or of one per cent. 

Samrtla Tahsil Mr. Barnes considered to have been before " grievously 
over-assessed." The nominal reduction given by Mr. Davidson from the 
Summary Settlement /ama was fitun Rs. 3,43,509 to Rs. 2,62,582, or 23 per 
oent. If we exclude the ja^frddrs’ estimates &e reduction was about 20 per 
cent. Few complainta were made about the Regular Settlement assessment. 

It is evident from what Mr. Barnes Avrites that hvo or three years after 
the new assessments had been announced they were subjected to a searching 
Ecratiny j and such defects as appealed were at once remedied. The Commis- 
sioner visited every part of the mtrict. and freely exercised his power of 
revision; and no man of his day had greater knowledge of the woi’k of 
assessing than Mr. Barnes. The total of the reduction given ontside of tlie 
Jagrion Tahsil was inconsiderable. 

Ilietermof The period for wliich the Regular Settlement Was sanctioned formed the 
tha ttegalar subject of some correspondence in 1879 ; and the circumstances connected 
g j mentioned so as to prevent future misunderstandings. The term 
FoUvr, B, B,, of the Regular Settlement of 1842 was 20 years. Mr. Davidson’s assessments 
S 192. were introduced between 1850-53 and the tenders were taken for 30 years, 
either from the date on which they were written, or when in the case of the 
villages settled in_1842 enhancement was proposed, from 1862, f.e., after the 
expiiy of the original period of 20 years. In § 23 of the letter (No. 
686, dated 1 1th August 1856, printed with the Regular Settlement Repori) 
in which the ordere of Government on the settlement were conveyed to the 
Financial Commissioner, the sanction is said to be "for the period of 30 years, 

npto A. D. 1880.” But the orders of Government were lost sight of, 
probably in the confusion reBulting from the mutiny ; and the tenders of 
engagement remained unaltered and show the periods as not expiring till 1892 
and 1893 in the case of some villages. It was held in 1879, on a reference to 
Government, that the period of Settlement for tlie whole District should be 
taken as expiring in 1880, and that this should be notified to the people. 

Workingof There was only one refusal to engage for the Regular Settlement assess- 
Ui Regain meet, the village of Bairsal in Jagrdon being leased for 10 or 12 years. In 
a few villages proprietaiy rights were transferred on account of refusal to 
Vatlvr, S.B„ epgage in 1842, or for Wanoes found to be due in 1847, but it does not 
§ 183. appear that any difiloulties followed the introduction of the Regulai' Settlement 
assessment of 1850. In only one village lias the assessment been reduced 
sinco the revisions of Mr. Barnes. Notwithstanding that the nBSPsamATit was 
severely tried by two periods of ecarc%, the officers who We hdd ohorge of 
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tlio District rinco &1Il)cnrte3timonj totlio fnct tiinttlio nsscssnont ligU and CHAP, 
fftirly diiilribntcd. Ko coorcivc inonsnres biivc Im resorted to. Tlio biiliiiiccs 
duo to snsncnsioiis in tlio ycawor fcarcity were insij»riificiiiit(lcs9 tlmn ono per 
cent, of tlio dcinund), nnd ivete quickly iculizwl. Tliuro lias ten little Rtvenm. 
difficulty in collection nnywlierOj except in soiiio ))iirts of tlio Betj nnd it niny 
be said tlmt niiy nppnrcnt slackness fe due, not to iimbililr to pay, but to a 
licredilnty iinwillingncss to do so. This cleiiient will lio appreciated it wo Ssitlomcat, 
conipnro our mild mctliods of getting in tlio revenue witii tlioso employed by 
onr predecessors. A lambardiir, wbo has probably had experienco of tlio 
latter, i.s not likely to enro niucli for ibo issue of a wnrniut. In tlio hluliam' 
luadnn Dct (liitjput nnd Gujar) villages tbero is gonenilly a senreity of cash, 
nnd tlio Kvenuo has t^stematically to bo borrowed, but this would still !» tlio 
case if wc were to reduce it by half. 


Tnc Ritisro SmLtiitHT. 

In 1870 Mr. T. Gordon Walker licgnti Ibo revision of tbe rovemio 
settlement, wliicb be completed inl883.' His report will bo found to contain 
tbo fulk't po3,'iblo detnil j and tbe following ]ia«i‘s, which are taken from it isrii.Ba, ’ 
almost wntbmit ulterntion, touch upon the ni>i>t imiiurtiint fciituro.s and tbo 
general rwiilta of the revision. Tbe gentnil cmisidemtioiw n])on which tbo 
new nsscs-sinciit was mainly liascd wen* flu* increase or (beren.'-e of cultivation, 
and of the nic.sns of production, the alirniiions in tbo price of ngriciiltiiml 
prodiieo and tbo general improvements in n!.'Ourccs and condition ot tlie tmot 
under (ho apiring sottlemont. 


Cite. 

ToW Mri. 

1 1 

Colllntril. 

! 

Collutiililt 

Pntrtn 

wttip, 

1S50. 

ItiSulU'SctlUniiil 

676, OCS 
leo 

666,603 

78 

133, OOS 
16 

76,307 

3 

1ES0. 

Itirliii] EetUeeienl 

863,107 

100 

7:3,009 

S3 

t(i,CCt 

PI 

C0,«01 

VI 

ItlOl. 

1 600,663 
100 

767, :S5 
86 

K,5S0* 

0 

70,8il 

8 

Isssssassrsi 


of the First Regular , 

Scttleuient show the ifoiitr, s. H. 
area iit that tinio still i I03. 
nvniliible for ciiltlvn' 
lion, and Ix'nentb nro 
added the protwrliona 
as shown by tbo 
papers of tlio now 
siiis'cy and tbo most 
recent figures avail- 
able. 


' Eicloilre o( m Mill «l (ewit. 


ITio incrcaso in cultivation vrorked out for tlio ^'holo District 

esmrii. B p„ at I'carly 8 per cont. ; nnd 9^ per cent. 

imtKins 7 ' „ of ttrablo vnsto was rotnnioa at the 

*'* ■’ lloviRcd Scttk'inont. The incrcaso tvns 

distributed over tlio thveo fnlisils ns given in tlio margin, the 
porconlago Iwing liigliesl in tbo I’awidli nnd J aiigal nssessmont circles 
of LudliiVmn Talisil and in .Tagn'ion. Notwitbstauding the figures, 
Iboro is little room now for furtber oxleiiaion, and tbo margin loft 
nt_ tbo Regular Solllcraoiil lias since boon filled up. Nearly one- 
third of tbo ciilturablo land of our rotunts is in the Bet, wbero it is 
more dilEcult limn elsewhere to say of much of tbo waste that it is 
or is not capable of producing n crop that would wpay tbo cost of 
cultivation, IntboDlmiatboculturnbloc:t.3:’tsof areas loft for 
graang, which nro of considorablo oxtont in some of tho outlying 
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CHAP, and Tvestem Tillages, but generally very small patobes, just enoiigli 
— ^ ' for tbe cattle to stand in. 

Eevenna. Tlie only otlier ivay in whidi the productive power of the land had 
, been increased was by the addition of the means of irrigation. The following 
irtigS.” ” statement of irrigation and of masonry wells shows the extent of this m each 
Talisil 


Taksil. 

Bimiu. 

LcmilAKA, 

JiGBAON. 

Total. 

Area 

irri- 

gated. 

Nnmber 
ot nells. 

Area 

irri- 

gated. 

Nnmber 
ot welb. 

Area 

itri. 

gated. 

Number 
of wells. 

Area 

irri- 

gated. 

Nnmber 
of wells, 

Begnlu Settlement 
Bevised Settlement, 
1901-02 

41,653 

49,645 

67,466 

3,647 

2,761, 

3,281 

43,979 

46,693 

69,065 

3,233 

3,840 

4,766 

14.009 
1'1,C57 

22.010 

1,060 

1,355 

1,S64 

102,641 

109,89.6 

138,628 

6,660 

7,957 

9,867 


The increase in the area iwigaled was 7 per cent., and in the number 
of wells 16 per cent. ; but most of the new wells were small ones sunk in the 
low lands under Ludhidna. From this it ^viU be seen that, even if it were 
allowable to tax to the full improvements due to the sinking of new wells, the 
enhancement on this account would be a small item; and the Settlement 
Officer dealt very leniently in his assessments with irrigated land, besides 
taking care that the constrnctors of new works should onjoy the full period of 
protection allowed to them by the orders of Government. 

Prices. At Appendix XII to the Settlement Heport will be found a note on the 

TF V '' s °R ^’’bject of the rise in the prices of agricultural produce, together witli a table 
§ 189 ^ ’ showing the variations during the 40 years, 1840-79. The inquiries extended 

over this period, or to about 10 years before the previous assessment, was 
fixed. The following statement shows the increase of the prices realized by 
agriculturist for the principal products during the 20 years, 18ti0-79, over those 
ot the period, 1840-59, preceding it 
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Avemge of 1840-S9 

100 

ICO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Averago ot 1860.79 

168 

148 

163 

110 

164 

162 

163 

221 

131 


Briefly stated, the history of the finotnations is as follows. The Bemilar 
Settlement assessment was based on the prices ot the few years piec&nff 
1850, which were high; audits intioduction was followed by a general fall 
Prices continued very low till 1861, when famine sent them up ■ and thev did 
not sink again to their old W. Tho scarcity of 1868-69, ai'id thb completion 

oftheSmd, Punjab and DeDu Pailway through the District in 1870 which 

opened the local market to the demands of the whole of India and its seaports, 
together rvith the ^neral progress of the country, finally estabKshed prices a 
their present level; and r‘ « ''Ot prebable that they will ever agai.. recede. 

fl. A yj, 1878 „8 1879), tti. « ..*af tS 
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adntil nvcrago nnrolinljle. TIio aliovo riatcnient sIiwvk limt llio nvcmgo of CHAP, 
tin' priciv nflIirAHl duriii" tlio 20 year#, 1800-70, liy tlio ngricnlturisls 
for tlK' ortliiie.ry ^tnplls of protliiee weru iO per cent, or iipwimls in cxcets of 
(lioto of llic pri'vinu# 20 years. Scvcnuo. 


For llio fluctiiation,-! in wiccs since fiettlemcnt see Table 2G o£ rri«», 
Part-13. 

The divivion into n'fcf'-mcnt circle.# miide nt tlie Itegidnr Settlement, 
did not follow imy raliomd principle; nnd tlie pnppo'-ed neccr'ily for ndlicring ,i o n 
to tlio old p(ir(;«Ti(i divi'.ions made it pr.rctically ii«i'le'S. At tliu Uevised liaficr, S.Jr. 
Settlement. Jlr. (Tordon Walker adopted in «icli Taltsll llic nntiinil fc.iliirc# of f 
iliecotintrr ii'-tli'ilia.'-is of liis.’irrriiigwm'tit.a) 'I’lie villii"i‘'of lliebn'-lying Bet 
tnict Avere first separaieil olT, The Ludlnana Bet wa# nitlier loo e.^lensivo for 
convenience", nnd, ti'. then! is n ga-al difference in ihe ptodnee of tlio npjier 
nnd of the Inwor portion# of it.n suh-division wa# nm—nry; whileof tlio 
former it wns m’ces«aiy to tlimw into a i.e]iamto class those villages whie.h 
have hind Mihji'ct to unminl iniimliilioii (iiinnd or /.•ar/i/ifi), n# the nren i.sof 
greater extent herclhnn el.scwheie along the riviT, anil diffem ttidely fnmi that 
ji.irt ivhich is removed from the river (pnfrta!. I" the "evt plaeu tlio village# 
in the strip of laiidy soil along the Dha or ridgo over llio Bel could not como 
into the same class- a# those fiirllier itihiiid, and were plicul in ti circle hy 
ihwn'elve--. In S.-imaili nnd Jagaton the n'litiiimli-r of thi- Talisil ivas of so 
iiiiifonn a ehnrarter that there \vn# no niYesshy f„r snlHlivnliiig il farther. 

The npliitid# of liiidliii'inn, linwever, sirvtrli iiiiieh further south lliim thoso 
of till' otlicr talisil#, mill there is e<in»ii1itaiile diversity in the niiliiml feature#. 

The oiitUing Jangul village#, ivitli a small niinfnll and no irrigation, nntimilly 
fell into n group hy tlieiiis.>lve> ; and a# to the reimiiniiig iwriioiis them is so 
imieh difference Is'twwu tiie soiitliswcsteni corner iihuil I’aklmiviil mid Iho 
rich tract roniid JInImidh, ihiit the separation of these was iiece'«ary; mid 
there Avns left the iipiier pirtion, tMnx‘sis,iiiding to Ihiil of the other 'J'ali'il#. 

Tlio Iniv lands in tiie valky of the .Sutlej me (‘verywheri' Itiimvn iis Bel, 

Avliile the land e.visj'ed to tho diit'ci aclioii of llio river is railed hnrhha or 
moml. The ii|ilaiiiLs are generally s|S)l:eti of n# Dhaiii or Imul iH'yoiid Iho 
high haul: (dim). The tract imiiicdlaiely over the Bet has Isvii eiilled liowcr 
Dlidia, ami llmt Is'yoiid it Upper, nlthoiigh the words loirrr nnd upper am 
not p-rliiip# very iippniiiriule. In Budhiaiia Tiihsil thu tcnii# .Iniigiil mid 
I’liivlidli have Ikmi iijipliid lo the miiUing village# null to Iho rich country 
aljoiit Mitliiiulh respectively, wiiile the Iraet nmiiil I'likliowifl Iiii# lieeii leriiHd 
Tihifra, or iiitcniiediale heiweeii them, The iimiie# Low’er ami Ujiper Dhiliii 
have liceti carriid into llio Jagnion Talisil for Ihe sake of convenience, Tho 
nsse.sjiieiit circle# tlicii ari>— in JngKton niiil .Samnlhi, Bel, liower Dhitiii mill 
Upper Dhiiin ; and in LtidliMiia llinv! Bel eirele#, onii of whioh i# known as 
koc/ilm and another as imW.-n, the Upper iiml lyiwer Uliifin,mid Iho I’awSdh, 

Tiliilra and diingnl circles. 

The Snmriitii Bel Circle contains 08 villnge# with ii total arcui of 20,773 AMminieiiH 
acrci, of whicli lfi,l7.'i acres,or00 pi:rccnt,,iirL' ciilliviiled, 4, .Ml or 17 per Tuli"!!# 
cent, ciilliinihli) or rcruatly (hwwn out of ciilliviitioii, nnd ii,0R7 or 2.'! per 
coat, nnciiltiinihle, Il consists in the first place of Ihe land (called wand) oordoil 

itmiicsliiitely adjoining tho .Sutlej mid linhlo lo mimml imimliilion, Tho *•> 

di'isisit left hy tho river i# very fertilizing, und tirleh eliiy soil is foriiied, hiil in * ' • 
jihices this is .slinllow mid llie under simliiiii of sand is soon reached, Beyond 
iliu viaii'I tlio hind is higlier nnd lliu Miil of mom iiiicieiit foriiiiilioti nnd 
deeper (generally 0 or 4 feel). Water is near the Hurfiice, mid there is seldom 
lack of ni'iisliim, i#! that artificial irrigiition is not wmiled, Tho soil of this 


(I) It uiiKt litir(irii'<»ils.rsl (list llinilirhlnn (if tliii DlalrlH Itili) nMcnmoiil oirt'li.i nna 
Rivtn bgfors llio Sirliliel Canal was ojiono'l. Tat ou aceonut ot tlio caoat auil tho oxlcnl to 
which It till aficctoil tho Dlilricl no pr. 
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cAa^. the PaTcha Bet is generally a rich dark clay, reiy fertile, hut requiring a great 

III. C. deal of tillage, hi places there are sand drifts left by the lirer, but these are 
rare. Under the high bank runs the Budlia Nfila in the old bed of the Suflej. 
tlevenne. The land to the south of the Budha, behvoen it and the liigh bank, is generally 
very good, as it rises away from the former, and the soil has a imsturo of 

ABsessmonts j gj jg ^ gjj.gjjg ^]jgj.g Jg p{ 

CitolM* 8 am- rendered permanently barren by the proximify of the water, or actually 
rila Bei. swauiped. 

® ®r d Qf t]j 0 ^vjiole area 60 per cent, is in the hands of Muhammadan Jats, 28 
§ 221 !'^’ ' Muhammadan EdjptStB, and 5 of Gujars : and it is much the worst featare 

of this ou’cle that 88 per cent, of the land is held by the most improvident 
classes. Of the cultivated area 8,490, or 21 per cent., is held by tcnants-at- 
will, and 1,330, or 8 per cent., by tenants with occupancy right, or in all 30 
per cent, of the cultivation is by tenants. The tenants belong for the most 
part to the same classes of the proprietors. The returns show that hetweea 
tlie Begnlar andtheBevised Settlements 2 percent, of the whole land was sold, 
and that nearly 8 per cent, was in 1883 iu mortgage with possession to the 
mortgagee. The percentages on cultivation were three sold and tevdva 
mortgaged; and it is probable that only cultivated or cnltnrable land was 
transferred. The average price of the land sold Was Bs. 34 an nore; and the 
amount secured on mortgage Bs. 33. The land transfeired has gone almost 
entirely into the hands of strangers. Thus on the whole nearly 10 per-cent, 
of the total, or 15 percent, of the cultivated area, has been transferred 
since the Begnlar Settlement, and most of it to the money-lending classes. 
These statistics are far from showing the whole indebtedness of tho people. 
There are a feAV villages able to hold their own ; but they are a small proportion 
of the whole. Some have gone entirely into the hands of the money-londers, 
tlie land having been sold, or being hold in mortgage for such an amount that, 
there is no chance of it ever being redeemed. There are colonies of hankers 
(Suds, Khatris, Banias) in Mdchhiwdra and Bahlolpur who live entirely by 
lending to the Bet onltivators; and many of those classes have established 
themselves in the villages (Panjgirain, Sheqrar, &o.). The amount of money 
oW-ed on book debts is enormous. It has been totalled up in some villages 
and found to amount to Bs. 10 or 15 an acre. The villages are all Small, 
averaging about 400 acres total area, and many are on toe monoy-lenders’ 
books for Bs. 5,000 or upwards. There can he no doubt that the tract was at 
- tlie Bevised Settlement in a bad way ; and that a large proportion of tho land 
was passing ont of the hands of the old proprietors into those of tho moUoy- 
lehdmg class. There were many causes at work to produce this result. 

Owing to the high rate at which rents in kind are paid, it was recognized 
'that the assessment must, in the veiy depressed condition of the tract, bo much 
under tiie produce estimate. The marginal statement shows tho revenue rates, 
finally adopted and their result. The calculated inorease. by tlieso rates was 

4,765, or 13 per 
cent.; butjOV.’ing 
to the necessity of 
assessing lightly 
new alluvim 

lands, it was ex- 
pected that the 
village assess- 
ments would fall 
short of the stun. 
The assessments, 
fonner and neWi 


Soil. 

Area in 
acres. 

ReTBiine 

rate. 

BetulUng 

JotfUIi 

Produce . 
estimate. 

i'oraior 

Bisesiment, 

IriifttUd ... 
Pd/otU ... 

Eljoili ... 

293 

10,897 

,4,995 

Bi, At. 

4 0 

2 10 

1 8 

Bi. 

, 1,172 
2B,C04 
7,492 

Bs. 

1,493 

35,305 

8,905 

Its. 

ToUl '... 

1 16,185 

2 t 

87,2G3 

45,704 

32,503 
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and tile result of tiie rates were aa shown in the natgin. The aotnal en« 

hnneement was Hs. 3,829, or 12 
lU. pop cent. This increase is -a 

( 1 ). Dcnrand for 18 S 0 - 81 ... ... ... 32 , 2 J 1 small one, and it ivas on the Sefedne. 

m «’oS ''•’>‘> 1 “ distributed ovenlv over , 

( 3 ). Actolly^oanccd ... 3„003 » not hiely to 

make macli diffcrcnco in the condition of tlio tract; and, if regard bo had to OirclniSra. 
tiio prodnetivo power of the land, the now assessment is modomte, for tho tract Bet. 
is a voiy fertile one. Tho greater part of tlio proprietors, and certainly nil the 
Mnhammadan Rajplits, arc hopelessly involrcd in debt, and the only measure 
that conld do them nny good would bo tho suspension of the action of tiio 
ordinary CM Courts. 


Tho Lower Dlitlm Circle consists of certain Dhiin villages whose lands SimrSli; 
extend into tho Bet also, and tliorefore includes a certain area of Bet ns well as •’'**'* 
of Uliain. The totol area is 31,482 acres {contained in 30 villages), of winch ” o JVd « n 
25,035, or 79 per coni., arc cultivated, 2,461 cultnrablo or lately abandoned, ITaltgr, B.Jt., 
2,5U uncnllurablo waste, and 1,472 Government property (land under tho S 226 . 
canal and roads]. Tho llct portion of tho circle is for tho most part very 
fertile, tho land sloping down to tho Bndha Kdln, whore this stream is at a 
little distance from the high bant. Tlio soil is generally lighter than tliat of 
tho rest of the Bet, thcra being a mixture of sand from tho DIriia with it, and 
produces without irrigation splendid crops of eiignrcnno and cotton. Thore 
IS also Eomo good irrigatisl cultivation. But to tlio c.ast, about Podwnt and 
B.ali1olpur, the Biidlia is clo.so under tiio high Imnlc, and there is a great deal 
of swamp, tho land being all to tho north of tho stream. The Dhfia proper 
is a tract with nn uneven surface and a light sandy soil, \rhich shifts about 
under n strong wind, and is blown into liilloclES, Ordinarily it has tiio 
appearance of a desert ; hut the soil is veiy retentive of moislnrc, and under 
fcivourablo circumstances good crops nro grown. Tlio Kliarit crop is mostly 
noth, for tlio irrowlh of wliicli the soil is adapted. With a light rainfall, when 
better land wifi bear nothing, fair Bain crops of wheat, or wlicat and gram, 
arc grown ; bat ibcy are linble to bo buried under the shifting sand. A heavy 
rainfall, such as suits soils with more clay in them, is bad for this. Romid 
tho villages are tho wells, and the land attached to them is gonornlly superior 
and higlily callivntod ; hat there is a continual straggle to keep out the drifting 
sand, for this parposo trees (tho her generally) nro planted or hedges pat up 
as harriers. Tho worst villngos are those adjoining tho high hank. Tho 
surface in them is very liBlocky, mid tho soil theroforo more linble to ehift. 

Tho viTlngcs adjoining the Upper Dhilia Circle have gononilly a more level 
surface j and, though tlio soil is poor, tho crop is not so subject to injury from 
drift, But idtogothor the tract is nn inferior ono os regard natural advan- 
tages. Of tho cultivated area of tho Dlifiia 63 per coat, is classed as sand 
(5/tur), and 30 per cant, us light loam [ransltj, wliilo only 7 per coat, is 
irrigated. 


Bindd Jnts hold 49 per cent, of the area, Mtdiammndan dats 27, 'and Ooniion 
Jlnhammndnn H/Sjpfits 7. Tho Muhammadans nro found in tiro vi’Da^ on Jl 

tho high Irank jast over the Bot ; and the chnraotor given to tlioso in tho Bet 
applies to them. Tho Diodii JaU are not so Woll-to-do asmou of their dloss 
^norally. nioy are for tho most part industrious j hut tho soil is 'Very inferior 
and yields but a poor return for their labour, and thqy Cud it difHoalt to 
subsist. Of the cultivated area 938 acres (3i per oont.) nro liold by tofianls 
with rights of occnpancy, and 6,220 (24^ per cent.) byfonnntsjat-'willj in 
nil 7,164 aens, or 28 percent. About 6 per cent, of the whole area has 
boon sold since the Itogular SotUomont, and of this trro-thirds to Strangers 'of 
the money-lending class; wliilo 84 per cent, is mortgaged with possession, 
three-fiftb'tootraDgors. The prices per acre aTo''BB.'18 for sale; -and llSi'lS 
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CHAP. Becured by mortgage; and the low averages show that tlie land is not veined 
jjg gjj iayestment. There is not much debt outside of these figures, for money 
cannot bo raised without the secnnty of the land. Complaints are made very 
Bevenne. generally ; and a good many of the villages are badly off. Discontent is 
general, and there can be no doubt that the ti’act is by no means in a flourish- 
Low^DMi* condition, a result that may be attributed chiefly to the poverty of the soil. 
OinI*, The assessment of the Settlement Officer in 1852 tras not veiy well received ; 

and was revised in 14 out of 30 villages by the Commissioner, who gave a 
reduction on the whole /ama of 4| per cent. 


The revenue rates finaUy sanctioned and their results are shown bebw i— 


Soil. 

Area in 
aores. 

Bate. 

Bosnlting 

Jama, 

Half anset 
estimated. 

Former as- 
eesament. 

f IrrigoUd ... 

Bet .11 4 Da/ailt 

i ELfaili ... 

r CAcfAi ... ... 

DliAia ... 1 Bauf li ... ... 

iBhir 

Total 

173 

2,273 

818 

1,811 

641 

13,817 

Bi, a. p. 

4 8 0 

3 0 0 

1 12 0 

3 0 0 
loo 
0 10 0 

Be. 

773 

6B2S 

1,659 

8,933 

6,411 

8,628 

Bs. 

l,lll 

8,103 

2,374 

4,771 

6,074 

8,388 

Bs. 

1*1 

••8 

23,035 1 1 2 1 

28,289 

30,912 

25,592 


The above g^ves an inoreasB of Bs. 2,407, or 8 per cent. The assess- 
ments actually announced amounted to Us. 28,154, and were well received. 
The tract is a very poor one; but the assessment was and still is very light; 
and there is some veiy good land in the villages adjoining the Bet, and again 
in those next to the Upper Dhaia Circle. 

SaniiU! The Bamrala Uppw Dhaia Circle contain 170 villages with a total area 
IJppir DUit of 126,324 acres, of which 107,750, or 84 per cent., are cultivated; 8,627 
^'o'o rJ „ ®“lt”rable or recently out of cultivation; and 9,947 Government property or 
ntilAer E. B unoulturable waste. It stretohes south from the Lower Dhdia in a plain of 
1288,' uniform surface, except where two belts of sand, each of about one mile in width, 

run across it from north-east to south-west. The soil varies from a stifi clay 
to a light sand, the latter being found in the neighbourhood of thnsa belts, and 
the fonner in depressions. The prevailing soil is a good loam, generally of 
dark colour, friable and most ferble. The percentages of soils according to 
our present dassification are— irrigated, 42 ; cloy, 3 ; loam, 43 ; sand, 12. 

OVr ion Of the revenue-pajing area 80 per cent, bdougs to Hindu Jats, 8^ to 
Muhammadan BAjpfits, 2ito Muhammadan Qtijars, and 2^ to Muham- 
’ ■ madanJats. The Hindu Jats are a most industrious and flnifty class; and 
it is fortunate that the proportion of them is so large. The Muhammadan 
Edjpfits are notorious for meir improvidence; and are the worst possible 
revenue-payers. At the Begular Settlement this was fully recognized, and 
allowance was made in the assessments of their villages ; but such consideration 
has not had much effect on their condition. They are, as a class, veiy muck 
involved in debt ; their villages contribute most of the area in the returns of 
sale and mortgage. The returns show 1 per cent, of tlie total area sold 
since the Begular Settlement, but nearly three-fourths of this has goue to 
coparceners. The average nominal price realized is Bs. 35 an acre. The 
land mortgaged with possession of the mortgagee amounts to 4} pgr cent, 
of the AvholeL'aud of this nearly one-half is in the hands of members of the 
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vOIage community. Tlio whole area Iransforrcd to tlio money-lending class 
proper hy sale and mortgage is thus about 2 per cent. The amount secured 
per acre on usufructuary mortgage is Rs. 27. The inference to be drawn 
from these figures is that only a small portion of the land has changed hands, 
and that very little of it has gone to the money-lending class. The ordinary 
Jat is most tenacious of his land, and the price paid shows how it is ralued. 

The actual condition of the tract agrees witli the resnlt of these statistics. 
The people are unconinionly well-to-do, except in some of the EdjptSt villaims 
where the thriftless habits of tho landowners aro bringing them to nun. 
But tho money-lender has scarcely any hold at all on the Jats, nor is he 
ever likely to have more, ^lere is a good deal of hard cash amongst them j 
and, if one of tho number is in difliculties, ho con always find some of his 
fellows to make an advance on the usiifniet of a part of his land. There is of 
course a certain amount of fioating debt ; hut this is no nioro tlian a couple of 
good han’csts will clear off. If a money-lender has got a hold on tlio borrower 
he will insist on having tho land and reedving a fdiaro of tho produce ; and it is 
a sure sign of tho temporary nature of tho debt when tho land remains with 
the proprietor. There are not many external signs of prosperity such as one 
is led to c-xpcct from the experience of otlior Districts. Tho people aro very fond 
of their money, and waste none of it on show. Tho houses aro neat, hut have 
seldom any pretonsions. A well-to-do Jat has no horse and not moro cattle 
than ho absolatoly requires. Uo dresses vciy' plainly, and spends little on the 
clothes and food of his famil)-. Bis great aim is to get some more land into 
his hands j and he will keep his savings till a chance ocenra of investing 
them in a mortgage. Tho best evidence of the prosperity of tho agricultural 
population is that tlioy can always dispose of their surplus produce to whom 
they like, and when they like. In most houses will bo found stocks of grain 
or cotton more than sufficient for tho use of tho household, and kept in the 
hopes of a rise of prices. The pur is bought up from tliom ns fast as it is 
made. Thoy have not even tho trouble of taking their produce to market, for 
there is a keen competition hotwcon tlio tmdors, ivho go amongst tho villages 
and buy on the spot. Tho Juts aro careful to get a good price; and tho 
margin of profit loft to tho trader is never exccsshu 


CEAF. 

III,C 


Land 

Beveuue. 


SamtAIc 
Upper Uhiia 
Cicob, 


The now rates proposed by tlic Settlement Officer and tho results of their 

application wore as given 
in tlio margin. The as- 
sessment of tho last year 
of tho Regular Sotllomont, 
including nominal assess- 
ment of rovonno-freo 
grants, was Es. 2,07,206; 
nnd tho proposed assess- 
ment would have given 
an ineronso of 118.40,579, 


Boa, 

Arcs. 

Bsto. 

Jem. 

Toth, 

Xh{,„ ... 

Slmplo wall ... 

10,0^9 

Bt, n, 
i 12 

Vi, 

to,m 

Rs, 

28,791 

a 8 

1,00,793 

<•* 

Ollier IrrigiiUon 

23 

3 0 

81 


BauiU ... 

49,S3a 

1 I! 

98,112 


ZniCr 1 .. 

13,311! 

0 H 

j 

11,978 

2,99,876 


or 24 per cent, Tlio Lientonant-Governor, in sanctioning tlicso rates, requested 
tho Financial Coininissionor to impress upon tho Settlement Officer tlio necessity 
for treating svith care and leniency those villages in which, from tho small size 
of tho holdings, an increase was likely to bo felt, and His Honor further con- 
sidered that 20 per cent, should bo tho maximum iucrcaso to bo taken in the 
circle. Tho actual results raised the assessment from Es. 2,07,013 to 
Es. 2,40,203, an iiicroaso of Rs. 38,600, or 10 pur cent. This incrcaso was 
Bomowhat under that dircoted ; but it was found that tlioro worosorcral Muham- 
madan villages in wliicli tho Sottlomont Officer had to go very far below 
rates. Wtu tho o-voeption of these villages the onhancomont wna evenly 
distribnted over tho tract, .and tho now osscssmenta woro well received, 
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CH&P> The first circle for consideration in the Ludhiana Talisil is the mand or 
^2^0' strip of land along the bank of the river j and in this have been inoluded only 

land- t'l’® villages of which the greater part of the ai-ea is liable to annual inundation. 

Eweiine. The circle contains 15 villages witli an area of 8,757 acres, of which only 
, , 2,677, or 80 per cent., are cvdtivated; 3,487, or 89 per cent., culturable; and 

Dot I Ka^h* 480, or 5 per cent., lately abandoned. The remainder, 26 per cent., is uncuh 

Oirole. turable. The small proportion of cultivated area to culturable and barren is not 

0 0 r a 0 n TOudered at in a tract like this. Tlie unoulturable is sand along or in the 

bed of the river, and the culturable is the ortotry new land found on its 
banks, covered with a growth of pi/chi or of reeds. Most of this will eventually 
be cultivated, unless destroyed by the river. The land of this circle is nearly 
all liable to annual inundation j and people live in adjoining villages of the 
pahka Bet, and sometimes in a comer of tlieir own, as the land is under water 
during most of the hot weather. The silt left by the overflow of the river is 
generally very fertilizing, and the land is really renewed annually. The soil 
is a clay-loam on a substratum of sand. When the deposit has attained a 
depth of nine inches to a foot, the plough can be tvorked in without bringng 
up the sand, and cultivation is possible. But good crops cannot be grown 
unless the sand is from one to three feet distant from the sur&ce, the mther 
the better. 


a or it % The land is held by the various tribes, thus ; Muhammadan Edjpfits, 57 
Muhammadan Gujars, 10; Muhammadan Jats, 14 ; Hindu Lobdnas 
” » and Banjhr4sjl6; others, 3. The Muhammadans are not well suited to the 

ups and downs of an alluvial oirole, but they are fairly well-to-do. The 
Banjdras engage a good deal in trade, and do not depend entirely on cultiva- 
tion. Of the total area less than one per cent, has been sold since the Regular 
Settlement, and 8 per cent, is now held in mortgage. The price in the 
case of sale is Bs. 40 an acre, and the mortgaged money per acre Rs. 17. 
The whole area mortgaged has gone to money-lenders ; but it is made up 
almost entirely by one Rajput village, of which the whole land has been 
mortgaged. With the exception of & one village the oirole is in good 
condition. The produce is excellent and the people keep out of debt, and are 
generally well-to-do. But they are of course hable to lose their land any 
from the action of the river. The Regular Settlement gave a large reduction 
on the jama of the summary assessment, and was 20 per cent, under rates. 
The present assessment is very light. 

OscJoH The marginal statement shows the rates sanctioned and their result as 
compared with the pro- 
duce estimate. As in 
Samrdla it was eicpected 
that the viDage assess- 
ments would fall short 
of the above total on 
account of new laud 
favourably assessed ; and, 
in the case of the land 
included in the haehha 
ehak, or area liable to 
annual assessment, dofasli 

rates of Rs, 2-10 and Re. I-IO were to be applied instead of the full rates. 
The assessment announced and reported amounted to Rs. 4,900, as against 
a total by rates of 1^,5,089, there having been considerable ohangea in the 
area of the report, as in the case of Samrdia ; and the enhancement on the 
demand of the last year, Es. 4,049, was 21 per cent, 
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Uct I Pakkii comjiiises tlio rest of tlio vilkigcs of tko Bet portion of CE^Fi 
Bluirtgarli nnd biilinowBl purganat. It contains 58 villages willi u total area 
of 3^,048 iicre<, ot which 21/.’87, or 06 percent., aio cultivated; 8,078, or 
2o per ceut., culturablu or hucl}' abandoned; and 2,733, or 9 per cent., Keveaue. 
barren waste. I'arl of tlio land otoiie or ttvo villages is in the matid and 
subject to hiundiiiion, but with this oxceplion the tract lies high, beyond the j 
direct iiifluciicu of tlio river. Towards the high bank, too, very tow villages oirolo. 
adjoin tho Budha Kiila, which isnis for the most part throiicfli tlio Bet portion o‘y 
of tho Lower Blniia Uiivle. '1 here are a good ir. . i_, n ‘Ua ui streams running ^ ‘ •' 

aoiviss tho tract, which fill in tho tains, but seldom uvorllow thoir banks. Tho 
soil, like that of Bet lands gcucially, u> ti still dark chij’-loani on a substratum 
of sand, very lerlile when proiierly cultivated. Tho water level is near tho 
surface, and ilioro is alwa) s abuiitbniee of iiioisturo. In places tbera is tend- 
ency to hallar; but this is not common, and laud so allccted is mostly 
inicultivatcd. Sand ridges occur, but tho sand dues not shitt. The stratum of 
clay is .sballow here and there tiiid tho sand appears on tho surfiico ; but, 
as a rule, the clay leaclics to 5 or 6 feet below tlio surface, lirigation is 
every whore easy, water being found at a depth old to 12 feet, aud tliorois 
more of it than in Samtala liot. Tho proportion of irngatcd land is 5 per 
cent, of the cultivated area of tho whole cuelo; but it lies mostly in tho 
villages to the west, la the ea-tern part, as in the Saiiir.tla Bel, irrigation is 
not re'tpiired, and superior or dofaik cultivation is earned on m tho uimrigatcd 
land. 

Of the wliolo aiv.i 93 per cent, is held by Jlidiammadaiis, thus : KSjputs, o o r 4 » w 
22; Gujars, 34; Jats, 19; Aniiii*!, 7 ; others, Awiins and Sayyids prmoipally, JToHer, S. B. 
11. The Hindus, who hold 7 ]K'i' cent., are mostly Lobiiias. Tho Itajpiits 5®*®' 
arc bad lutsliniidmen, nnd do not willingly ciiltivnto their own land. The Jats 
and Gujars are more industrious amt well-to-do. The coutlitioii of tho tract 
is belter timn that of tlio Sumrida Bet, ti re'^nlt that may bo attnbuted pniici- 
pally to the small areti mider sag.ircaiio cultivation, for where enuo is grown 
the cultitator is driven to tlie money-lender. Thero is no biich eagerness 
here on tlie part of tho moiioy-leiulcre to iiiako advances to tho ngriciil- 
Imi'ts ; aud tliu hitler are more thrown on their own resources, and, as a rule, 
incur debt only wlieii compelled to do so for a murriago, on uceomit of a bad 
Imrvest, or for .'■ome sucli eiuC'C. Thoy ordinarily live on tlio grain that they 
grow tlieiiiselves. Sonio of the villages, such as Knrii'iim, Baliowiil, &o., are 
very iirespereiis; and few aie really imich involved, though proprietors in most 
will be luuitd ill debt. Iteainvjt, utilhu oilier liaiid, bo said that tliorois a 
great deal of nealtliiii tlio circle. The wJieiit and cotton aro mostly sold ; 
and good price'-' aro ivalized for vegelabics, which aro bought by traders from 
tho City, ami for straw somelitiiCN 3'ho pro|iortioii of tho iigriciiltnml popii- 
lalion who are wcll-lo-do, and can di'-po'-o of (heir own surplus prodiico wJiou 
lliey like, is consideralilo ; but not nearly wi largo as in tlio Dliiiiu. Suck 
iiioney a.s may be saved is generally Iropl in haid eiish or invested in laud. 

There is no display of brass dishes, &c., for tlio Mnliimmiadans do not uso 
them; iaidoiily suiricient cattlu aro kojit for tho tiso of the hoitsoliold, oiccopt 
bylhoGiijars, whodisfKisooftho milk and y/ii produced by thoir buffaloes 
and cows. 

Of tbo total area 1 J per cent, lias been sold sinco tlio Hcgulnr Soltloiiiciit, o o r i o « 
and C J per cent, is now in mortgage. 01 tho sales 33 per coiit. aro to iigri- WalUr, S, B, 
cultui’isls, and of tho mortgages bU per cent., ho that tin) iire>a transferred aiuco ^ 
tho Hcgulnr Suttlemeal to tho iiionuy-lendiiig' classes is less than 5 por cent, 
on total area, and Gj ])oi' cent, on cidtivutiou. Tho avorago price ]X)r aero i.s 
for sale Ks. 'lU and for mortgages Us, 34. There is a good deal of money 
owed on book accounts, as might Im expected from the clmnieter of the peopio 
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for Muhammadans seldom get on without tho assislauee oi tho monoy- 
lendei' j but the debt of tliis sort is not nearly so great sis hi tho Samrilk 13ot, 
nor does it press very har’d. 


The rates sanotioned for this cirelo and the resulting asa'ssmeuts are 

shoini in tlio uiarghi. Some 
villages in tliiscu'ole, too, cou- 
tahi new alluvial land which 
had to be assessed favourably ; 
and the assessments aimouncud 
gave a total of Bs. 41,510, 
beuigau enhancement of 2U 
per cent, on the demand of the 
last year (Rs. 34,207), and 
tho jamogivenby rates tor the 
yew of announcement being 
Bs. 41,6U2. 


Soil. 

Area. 

Uato. 

iug jams. 

Hidf 

asset 

estimate. 

Inigated ... 

1,118 

Bs. a. I 
3 12 

Bs. 

4,102 

17,640 

Its. 

6,051 

Vofasli i.t 

7,016 

2 8| 

21,488 

Et/otli 

13,103 

1 7| 

IS, 836 

22,704 

Total 

... 

1 

40,568 

30,243 


Assessment Ch’ole Bet II is Die westoni part of the Ludhidiia Bet, 
and includes nearly the whole of parpan a Nuipm’. It is about 12 miles hi 
length and 4 in breadth, and contains 67 villages with a total ai'ea of 41,305 
acres, of which 26,121, or 6S per cent., are cultivated. There has been a loss 
by dduvion shice die Begukr Settlement of 14 pel’ cent, of the total area, and 
some vilkges hare lost almost tlie whole of their land. A Kacldia Girele was 
not sepaiated off, because there is very little good mand, Tho soil of Bet II 
is for the most part much inferior to that ot Bet t (Pakka), and the mul'aU 
is considerably less. Tlie Budha Ndla is the boundary of the circle to tho 
south, and joins tho river just outside it, so that all the land on tho north bank 
of this stream is included. This is in pwls veiy uifciior, behig either unlit 
for cultivation, or yielding veiy poor crops, and that not every year. Kallar 
is more prevalent than in tiie eastern Bet, imd bari'en patches are to be found 
in the best wheat fields, especially about Nurpiu’. As in Bet 1 iiTigatiou is 
easy, water being at about the same depth. The proportion of ii’i’ig’ated land 
is 9 per cent, to tho cultivation. 

The land is thus distributed amongst tlie agiieultiu’iil classes: Muhaiii' 
madan Gujars, 44pei' cent.; Muhannuadaii Hdjputs, 10; Muhamniadaii Ai'diiis, 
10 ; Muhammadan AwAns, II j Mnhamniudan Dogars, 10 ; Hindus, 4 ; 
others, 11. Gujars predominate as proprietors. The Ai-Ahis are veiy coumion 
as tenants, besides cultivating a large proportion as proprietors. The Awniis 
and ArAins are, as a rule, well-to-do, and so are tho Gujars in the villages 
away from the rivei’ and near the city. The tract is tor the most part in 
lairly good condition. Tlie villages on the margin of the river, which belong 
mostly to Gujars, have lost a gi’eatdeal otkud, and the proprietors hare 
become involvd on this account. But there are a niunber of first-rate villages 
removed from tho river ivitha gi’e’at deal of irrigated liuid, belonging to -all 
classes of propriotore. Tho people of these derive gi’eat benefit from tlio 
proximity of Lndliidiia, whei’B they liave a ready market for their produce of 
al sorts, and whence they can obtain a iilentifid supply of manure. The 
Begnlai’ Settlement gave a small reduction on tho summary assessment. 
The revenue has been realized without any difficulty, except in one or two 
of the Gujar villages along the river, wliicli have suffered most from its 
action. Ihe returns show per cent, of the total ai’ea (or 5^ of the culti- 
vated area) sold since Settlement, aud 4J (or 7 of cultivation) held in 
mortgage now. Ike prices per acre ai’e^Bs. 87 for sale and Rs, 29 for 
mortgage, the price per rupee of Government demand heiug much the 
same as in Bel I. Of the land sold two-thirds has gone to agi’icnlturistf 
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me-tlurd of tlie mortgaged land is lield by them. Thns tlie proportion 
nd transferred to outsiders is 4 J of tlie total, or 6 per cent, of the 
ated area. 


Phe rates sanctioned and the rasnlting 


Soil. 

Area. 

Bate. 

Roanlt- 1 
in" 
nRseaq 
ment. 

Bnlf 

asset 

estimate. 

ed 

2,454 

1,458 

22,209 

Rii, a. 
3 12 

1 10 

1 4 

Be. 

9,202 

2,369 

27,761 

Bs. 

11,030 

2,694 

29,428 

otel 

... 

... 

39,332 

43,458 


assessments are given in the 
margin. When the assessment 
given by the rates came to be 
distributed over the villages of 
this circle it was found that, 
even after making allowance 
for the new alluvial lands, the 
rates gave higher jamas than 
could be taken ; and those 
finally reported amounted to 
Bs. 85,535 as against a rate 
jama of Bs. 86,738, which 
was still an actual increase of 
23 per cent, on the last year’s 
demand of Bs. 28,288. 


rhe Lower DhAia Circle of Ludliidna is a continuation of tliat of Sam- 
anda detailed description of it is not necessary. It extends for the whole 
th of the Talisil, and contains 78 villages nuth a total area of 73,604 
, of which 79 per cent, is cultivation. The Dhdia portion is much 
.* than that of Samrdla, because several fine villages have been included, 
he percentage of irrigation and good soils is as follows : irrigated, 7^; 
i, 62 ^ ; while hhur is only 30 per cent. 


?lie crops and husbandry of the Dhdia portion are the same as in 
Sla, while in the Bet lands they agree with those described for 
*akka Bet Circles of Ludliidna. The land is divided thus between 
carious agricultural tribes : Mulianimadan Edjpdts, 30 per cent. ; 
Linmadans G6 jars, 9 ; Muhammadan Arains, 4 ; Muliammadan Jats, 3 ; 
Lmmadan Awdiis, G; other Muhammadans, 6; Bindu Jats, 35; other 
is, 7. The Muhammadans hold the villages along the liigh bank, 
with land in Bet and Dhdia; and the Hindus, those adjoining the 
T Dhdia. Some of the large villages along the high bank belonging 
djputs are in verj' bad condition. The lands of these (both Bet and 
I,) are not -very good, and the cultivation poor ; but tlie assessment is 
mely light, and it is entirely owing to the thriftless habits of the pro- 
ra that they are in such a state. Tlie Hindu Jat, Awdn and Ardin 
es are all wdl conditioned, and there is little complaint of debt in most 
iin. But the tract does not enjoy many natural advantages, and is, as 
lie, the worst off in the Talisfl. The assessment of the Regular Settlement 
> considerable increase on that of the Summaiy Settlement; but it was 
ed without trouble, except in one or two villages where the lamharddrs 
lemselves in difficulties. On the whole, tliough some of tlie Dhdia lands 
iry inferior, the condition of the circle is not I'eally bad. Of the total 
8 per cent, has been sold since the Hegular Settlement, but three- 
is of this has gone to agi’icultnristS} while 7^ per cent, is now held in 
:ago, half of it bj' the money-lending classes. Tlie prices realized are 
5 an aero on sale and Ks. 28 on mortgage. The land sold and nioi’t- 
l is mostly in the Dlidia. In the returns are included two whole villages 
sold and one mortgapfed), and tliis has run up the al-ea. There is a 
deal of book debt, and Bio Edjput and Gfijar villages more especially 
irgo sums. Land fetches a very good price, ^ 
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CHAPi The rates sanctioned and tho resulting assessments are shown in tho 

III,C. amrginal statement. The Settlement Officer was directed in the orders sane- 

Land 

Bevenne. 

Ludhiioa: 
lower Dhdia _ 
Cicole, 

Soil. 

Area, 

Bate, 

Resulting® 

jama. 

iioning uie lo gu 

Halt above them and to take 
aeeets up to a 10 per cent, 
estimate, enhancement if it ap- 

Irrigated 

DafasU 

Bk/aeli 

Sidtehihi ... 
KkSliichilu ,. 
Bauili 

Shir 

Total ... 

1,430 

2,675 

0,530 

2,444 

1,169 

29,933 

14,509 

Rs. a. 

3 12 

2 4 

1 4 

3 B 

2 8 

1 2 

0 12 

Be 

5,396 

6,018 

8,162 

8,554 

2,922 

33,674 

19,882 

poured prudent to do 
Be, so. Ho difficulty was 

experienced in taking 
^894 ^ assessment of 

li|256 Us. 80,100 as against an 

8,380 assessment by rates of 

Rs. 79,34|U); nu ou. 

’ Imncemeut of 10 per 


1 4 

75,608 

76,640 cent, on tho Inrt yo.ir’s 
I'etimt of Rs. 71,404. 


LucUiUna! The Upper DhAia Circle contams 112 villages with a total area of 
Uppsr Dhiia 108,145 acres, of which 95,135, or 88 per cent., are cultivated. It is the 
^ cental portion of the Talisil, stretching right across it. The greatest length 
TOt”/ fl.°Ri ^ ^ bi'eadth varies fiom 2 to 12, The tract 

§ 2G6. ' ' does not differ ranch in dmivictor fiom the Samritla Upper DhAia, The soil is 
generally soraewlint lighter, and the strafaco ent up more irrognlaily by sand 
ridges j Irat statohes of as good loam as any in Samrala occur, and the pre- 
portion of actually inferior soil is not quite so great. The water level lies at 
about the same deptli (40 feet), and inigation is quite ns easy. The propor- 
tion of inigation is less here than in SamrAla (22 as against 42 per cent.), and 
tliere is not so ranch high cultivation. But the uninigated lands at all events 
are equal to those of SararSla, perhaps even bettei’ adapted to dry cultivation. 
The proportion of irrigation, ravsli and hMr are— irrigated, 22 per cent.; 
rauali, 63 ; hhur, 17. 

. . , The proportions of land hold by tlie various agricultural tribes are— 

tri^°''ond Hindu Jats, 86 per cent.; other Hindus, 8 ; Mulmiumadau Jats, 3 ; others, 3. 
teonrea Of tlie Hindu Jats tho GarewAl gU hold 26 per cent, oi tlio whole aim of 

divided between tiie Gil, Sekhon, Dhilon and other 
SMo""' ' " 9®^®' GarowAls are probably not much inferior as cultivators to tho others, 
but more given to extavaganco. Most of the land of the circle therefore 
belongs to the best class of agriculturists. The cultivating percentages are— 
by proprietors cultivating their mvn land, 76; by occupancy tenants, 4; by 
tenants-at-will, 20. The land under tenants-at-will is thus made up by 
mortgagors cultivating their own land, 2J ; by proprietors of other land, 
9i ; by tenants w'ho have no proprietary or occupancy rights, 8. 


Gordon Of the total area 2 per cent, has been sold to agriculturists since tho 
Walker, B. R, Regular Settlement, most of it (Jths) within tho village ; and oidy one-half per 
cent, has gone to money-lenders. Tho proportion of area mortgaged is 4 
per cent, to money-lenders, and of this about one-third is without possession of 
the mortgagee, '’’he total transfers amount to 2i per cent, sold since Regular 
Settlement and 8 per cent, now in mortgage. In .such a large circle it might 
be expected that the condition of all villages would not bo alike. Some are 
weak, either on account of inferior soil, or because the people have wot into debt 
in bad years and have not been able to extricate theinselvas. "’Oiieor two 
villages were disorganized in the Summary Settlement and had their land 
transferred; but tho lenacilj' with which it has been held by tho' purchaser!, 
and the constant attempts of the original owners to recover it, show how mnoli 


(l)Thodiffere«co lJctweontW»a»onntiiDd the figarcs of the aboTO statement 
I.nnont transfer! of TlllMes. •-.III.UICIII 
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valued. The great maiority of the villages are strong communities, per- CHAP. 

.y self-dependent. Tlie proprietors seldom owe more money than they 
d pay off with a slight effort ; and tliey are able to dispose of their surplus Land 
Luce themselves in Ludhidna, and watch the market quite as keenly as the Revenue- 
nary trader does. The dwellings present generally an appearance of , . , . 

iperity, and there is more display of it than in Samrdla. Good houses, tribB™” 

1 cattle, brass dishes, jewelry are the signs of wealth to be looked for, and tenares. 

’ are generally to be found. Most houses have a store of grain, the pro- 
3 of one harvest being kept till the next one is secure, unless very high 
es tempt it out. Large sums of money are spent on marriages and funerals, 
avagance of this sort being greatly on the increase. Altogether there axe 
listakable signs that the tiuct has thriven under the former assessment, 

3h gave a slight reduction in the villages that had been summarily assessed 
has been collected without any trouble at all. 


Soile 

i 

1 

Area. 

Bate. 

Hesoltisg 

Jama, 

Half 

asset 

estimate. 



Hfl fi. 

Rb. 

Bs. 

chdhi ... 1 

1 12,437 

4 8 

66,100 

65,716 

Wb chahi,,. 

1 8.170 

3 4 

26,062 

30,442 

lar and 

! 00,100 

1 C 

82,770 

05,188 

usii. 

1 14,332 




** eee 


0 14 

12,641 

12,409 

otnl 

i - 

... 

1,^^8,429 

1 

2.00,784 


The marginal statement 
gives the rates finally adopted 
for this circle and their results. 
The assessments announced 
amounted to Rs. 1,70,693, the 
result of tlie rates after 
such alteration in the limits of 
the circle as it was neoessaiy 
to make,^ being Rs. 1,71,212, 
and the increase 17 per cent, 
on the previous demand.(b 


a total area of 34,972 acres, 

dnoli 27,332,or 78percent. are cultivated, and 5,867, or 16 per cent., 

nrable or recently abandoned. It embraces the upper part of por ga«« 
laudli, and 13 held m jagir by the SardAra of Malaufi^ with theexceptLof 
■e orfoup^ages Thei;e are two outlying vfilages attached to the circle, 
i Pawddh does not materially differ from the Upper DhAia, except that the 

IS generally harder, containing more c%, and better adapted to irrigated 

1 to umrngated cultavation There are one or two sand di-ifts and lilhter 
int^ieir neiglibourliMd but a stiff loam of dark colour predominates. 

.water level is closer to the surface, being generally at a depth of about 

feet. Irrigation from wells covers 29 per cent, of the cultivation. The 
rage population per square imlo of cultivation (030) is mncli higher than 
iiyotlierciroleoftheTiilisil, and only a little lower than that in Upper 
na Samrdla. 


Lndliiin a t 
P a w t d h 
Circle. 


Of the total area 94 per cent, belongs to Hindu Jats of the Bhander and 
cellaneous gofe. They are a most industrious and thrifty race, and no 
ir fa-act can slioiv such a large preportion of good onltivators. Even amongst 
s the people of the Pawndli are noted for their industry. Proprietors culti- 
3 82, occupancy tenants 2, and tenants-at-iviU IG per cent, of the area 


The returos show that of tlie whole area li per cent, has been sold since 
Ke^ar Settlement, while 7 per cent, is now held in mortgaoe. About 
£ of the sales have been to otlier members of the village coniiiimiity and 
y a third to non-agnculfairists. About a quaitoi- of the mortgages are 
hont ^sses-sion of the mortgagee, while the whole of these and about half 
mortgages with possession are to money-londm-s. The people have by 

id “terBbnnge ofiyiHages between these tno cirdes wm 
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CHAP. 

Ill, c. 
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thoir tlirift and indnstiy attained a condition of giijat prosperity, and tlio 
villages are almost without exception lield hy strong independent connnunities. 
In fact there is no rillago that can bo said to be badly off, while some nra 
notorious as containing gnsit wealth. The proprietors dispose of their prodneo 
fiiHiw to tradera on the spot or take it to LndhiSna, and there is not inncli 
debt of any sort. The villages were not assessed in the Riimniary Settlement, 

but Section 10 of Mr. Barnes’ Re- 
jrdjfrdo'rs (“siiinaic of Heir ooileckiona . 1,15,098 view gives the marginal details for 
Hogtilar Settlement asscasinent .. 74,950 the wholejapiV, that 18 this and the 


Jangal Circle, 

Thejogh'ddrj took in grain and in cash, and their estimate was naturally 
exaggerated, though not very much ; and there is no doubt that they took the 
equivalent of nearly half as much again as the Regular Sottlenient assessment. 
Tlie rates at which they made their collections were little, if anything, under 
proprietors’ rates, and the Regular Settlement assessment gave a reduction of 
nearly two-fifths on these. 


Soil. 

Aron. 

Knte . 

UoonUiog 

nsoesaTnont, 

HnU noeet 
ostimato. 

Ni4i chihi 

KhdliiMhi 

Sonsli and DiilAor ... 
Bliir 

0,049 

1,341 

10,228 

3,114 

Ho. a. 
4 2 

3 0 

1 4 

0 13 

Bf. 

27,427 

4,023 

20,283 

2,530 

Rs, 

28,879 

4,145 

21,770 

2,577 

Total ... 

... 

•• 

54,265 

67,877 


In the margin 
is a statement of the 
sanctioned rates and 
the rosnlts. The 
assessments actually 
announced amount- 
ed' to Bs. 54,360, an 
enhancement of 22 
per cent. 


Luawin a.' Tihdra Circle contains 62 Milages with a total area of 60,112 acres, 

TihdraCiioio! of whidi 59,1 67, Or 90 per cent, are cultivated. It is the south-west cornei' of 
(Jordon the upper part of the Talisil, and comprisos the whole of pargam Pakliowill, 
Fjjg*''' and some villages of Ghungi’dna. The natural featnres of tlie circle do not 
differ very much from those of Upper Dhdia. The soil is somewhat lighter, 
and although the water-level is nearer to the surface (about 35 feet genemllyl i' 
inigatiou is not so common, only 15 per cent, of the cultivation being inigaled. 
Of tlie nnirrigated area 78 per cent, is good soil (that is ddHin or oiieK) e™ 
22 bhir or sand, There is no proper record of the rainfall ; hut it may he 
taken as two or tlu'ee indies less than that of the last two oirdes. The 
present density of the population is 493 to the square mile of cultivation. 


Gordon Of the land ofthe drole 84 per cent, is cultivated hy proprietors, 2 hy 

®'?'’ oecupanoy tenants, and 14 by tenants-at-will. Hindu Jats own 78 per cent. 

II /8S!279. oftlioarea; and there are one or two Edjput villages, this tribe having' 9 
per cent, of the whole laud. The principal gots of Hindu Jats arc Gareulil 
13, DhiUiwnl 10 and Bhaiidei’ 4 per cent. Tlie Rajputs of tho oirole are 
perhaps wor.se than their class gonerally, more thriftless and worse enltivatora. 
Most of the villages are in very good condition, being hi tho hands of Ic^ 
and strong communities. The Ed,jpiits are in debt ; but the Jats are well-to-do, 
and, as a rule, independent of the money-lender. A succession of good_haw.sri 
and the high prices now realized for tho inferior grains grown in nniiTigdcd 
land have hrought a grffiif deal of wealth into tho circle, and in every 
village some of the propiietors are engaged in trade and own carts or camels 
which they ply for hire. Humbei’s too aro in the service of oiir Government 
or of the Native States about. Tho honsos aro well built and comfortahle, aim 
geniirally contain good stores of gi’aiu and cash. It was not found nocc,ssar} 
to ^vo much reduction of assessment in the Regular Settlement (about 3 ]>er 
cent.) ; and the present jama has been collected witlioiit any difllculty. O' 
tho total area three-quarters per cent, is shown as sold since Eegular SettleiuMt, 
and of this most has gone to agricnltui’ists. Hie registration returns, whioli 
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(j|> <<• c{ i!o, ti riitidi Lrgv'r isrtM, r.iiMuiitinsr to H jw cent, of the CHAP- 
k'. 'J‘he r.tvsv i!'*w in »nort!r**.i;i> i-s ‘P per cent, willi jw'-'-e.'bioii ol IIli C. 

tirecnv avd < ne j-er c* nt. \iill,out Of the former ebout one- £n^ 

Mb l<< - jijiri to ii-frieulmn-ib. Tlio jirice of liunl sold is Serenac. 

7:;. w jiile the tiWRSL'e moiu-\ bWiiinl on mort-rnja* with jHib-esbioii is Its. 37. 

tho ptic-' p.T riiiw of (iovirntiieiit lefeiiiio is Its. . ‘ip unci for iiiort- * 

L* its, ii). prire n.di/ecl for lund in this circle iiby the* ix-t unis higher ' '*™ *'"■ 

i in ntiv o;h> r, nnd there c:iii I<e no doiilit Unit this is tho sort of hind tiiiil 
ti-j'* :i!ii-.:c:i.-iis 10 nil iiive-t-tr. 


I Iti-'iltii K 1 Unit 


L 

. 


Uve, 

SHtlit, 

n>fe' t 
v'tiiiitilc. 



l!-.. n. 

is^. 

it-. 

... 

ui'ir 

1 0 

IM.j'i*' 

BP.Wl.* 


:i,:ile 

« !** 

j'.ieJ 

10,137 


:e.*,Iir 

i 1 



•** 

ll.Bl.t 

0 IB 

7.-J7 


••• 

... 


t:*,W3 

t'7,B7l 


III the iimrgiii is n O o r A e n 
.stnteiiicm of thu rcvcimo nitcs lijaKfr, 
ruiictioiied for tliis circle, ts'illi ^ -®*- 


the tvbultbuii tho ligtii-CbOf thu 
Assessment Itejiori. T ii o 
usbOb-sinciitb it n u o n n G u d 


uiiiuiiiited to its. P5,yL'ii, tlie 
jama by nites being, after tliu 
tnitisfcrof t'\o or llnco t illugOb 
frutn the U]>])er Dhiiisi Cnele, 
Its. 90,073, and tlie euluiiiee- 
iiicnt to 20 ])er cent. 


Tlie Jiingnl Circle isint-.dtis 29 vill,ige,s witli ii lotul iimi of 09,020 neres, tiuitbiinn : 

hicli .?.*,20S, or fc.'i pi'r evtit,, ufo cnliivnied, iiiid 7,-179, or 11 fier gent. 

iir.kble. 'J'he villjjgi's are all held in jihjtr by the Mnlaiulh fainily, iind lie to irauJ^ S.**/" 

‘uttih of the Jagt-i'ion Tidisll in dcUielicd groups MiTTumidetl by fisiblm mid § bm, ’ ' ’ 

iiil.i t'Tritoiy. 'J’iie distitticc fiTtm KIiu!li, tho iiiosl norllieni village, to 

.ini CJitilmr, the nil'll reiitliern, is neatly 40 miles. Tlie latter is laoiti 

1 half way fn>m lli'- Piuiidary of Jiign'wii Tahsil to that of the Feiozeiioro 

triet. 'J'ho jiriiieijMiI groups HIV iJji, so of SuI/wh hiuJ Dhupiih, whieli uiv 

treat and lietweeit tlieiii ecuitiiia 21 \ illages, isnhiiu limy be taken us the 

Ire of (he Hurt, ntid it is 24 nnle-i fioni the iieaiv-t ])eiiil> ol 'J'lhuni Circle. 

I village.'- me very large*, aveniging 2,300 actvs of total uiea ; and llio sitca 
at groat di-laneos fruiii each other. Thi', with the uneven diameter of tho 
face nnd the ab aiiee of irrigathui, gives tlie connliy mther a wild njipear- 
e, iilthotigh them i.s really liule mom waste laud tliiin in any jiiirl ol the 
rid. In phiet-i g'lc.it nclgcs of rand ocetir, but they am nol, coniniuii; iiml 
(-oil is goiiemlly a goiK] loam, bomoiiiae's with n coiisideniblo ini-vturoof ehiy. 

; reltnii.' give the pro])ortion of Lhur or fand to good roil us 13 : 87. 'I'lioro 
little irrigitliiui in llio first two villagisi ctf tho circlo; nnd tliero was soiim 
iierly in a village of tlm Kalina group, but tho latter has been given up ns 
(rofitiible. Water ii found at a depth of 7»» to 130 ^^x^ ; und is with eoii- 
:mljle dillieully rai-ed in the weils ruiitid the villngo sitesj wliieli tire Uicd for 
iking pm pi-C'-. 


Of iJio ciillivattil mea only 8 jier cent, is held by teimnti, wlio mostly pay 0 onion 
diid. Hindu Jals bold Uti, and Ollier ILindus 9 ]ier cent, of thu iima. Tho 
pic of the Jatigiil villages am r. very fine race. Thoi' Imvo little Ittboiir to ” “ “ '*■ 

m the fields, mid HK'iitl their spare time invlitubly in moving about and 
king up wliat (hey can hy ti-.ule, wliilu n great iimiiy of tlicin liiko bervieo 
:J)0 Mitiy. Ho pun of llio district Jias such n ropiiliilicui for firospority ns 
' circle. The jicoplo of llio mom highly cultivated parts nro never weary of 
iiig one v.'hatinifiicri'opmfils the JtiiignI samindars nro iiiaking mid wlmt mi 
iiidmicc of land there is, and them eun ho no doubt tlml a succession of 
>d (■eiLSoii", and the great duniimd for the inferior groins, ivliieli nro (he 
ncijKil slujtlf*', l'ig<;tlier witli the trading Imbits of the litoplii, Jmvo raised . 

! genei-.d cynditioii of llio Intel within the lust tun or liftcon years niuclt 
TC, comparatively# than that of any other, Tlwro is eyety sign of prosporitjf 


' Lttdhmna Distbict!.] TiUra Qireh. 


[Pabt a. 


CHAP. Uieir thrift and industry attained a condition of gi’eat prosperity, and the 
II^C. villages are almost without exception held by strong independent communities. 

In fSst there is no village that can be said to be badly off, while .some are 
Hevenne. notorious as containing great wealth. The proprietors dispose of their produce 
either to traders on the spot or take it to Ludliifina, and there is not much 
p ' debt of any sort. The villages were not assessed in the Summary Settlement^ 
Circle iiB, but Section 10 of Mr. Barnes’ Be- 

Hgtriin fstimats of iheit coliecHoiia . i,!5,!is8 view gives the marginal details for 
Kegnlar Settlenwnt asseasment .. 74,050 the wholeynpiV, that is this and the 

Jangal Circle. 

Ihejagnddn took in grain and in cash, and their estimate was naturally 
e-xaggerated, tliongh not veiy much j and there is no douht that they took the 
equivalent of nearly half as much again as the llegnlar Settlement assessment. 
The rates at which they made their collections were little, if anything, under 
proprietors’ rates, and the Regular Settlement assessment gave a reduction of 
neai’ly two-fiftlis on these. 


Gordon 

TToIltor, S.R., Soil, 

§275. 

Area. 

Bata . 

BeBQUiDg 

assessment. 

in tiio niargui 
Half asset ^ statement of the 
“ “■ Rnnehionod rate .5 and 

chdhi ... 

iThuiis chdhi ... 

IZdiisIt and SfiLhar ... 
BWr 

Total 

0,049 

1,341 

16,228 

8,114 

Bs. n. 
4 2 

3 0 

1 4 

0 13 

Bf. 

27,427 

4,023 

20,285 

2,530 

2 the results. The 

4)145 assessments actually 

21,770 amionnced amonut- 

ed'to Rs. 54,360, an 

... 

... 

54,205 

enhancement of 22 
per cent. 


Ludhiinas Tlic TihAra Circle contains 62 villa^s with a total area of 60,112 acres, 
TihiroCWe'. of which 59,167, or 90 per cent, are onltivated. It is the sonth-west coreev of 
® » the upper part of the Tahsil, and comprises the whole of pajpim PakhowSl, 

■ •' and some villages of GrhnngrSna. The natural features of tlie cirolo donot 
differ very much from those of Upper DhAia. The soil is somewhat lighter, 
and although tlie water-level is nearer to the surface (ahout 35 feet generally) i 
inigation is not bo common, only 15 per cent, of the cultivation heing irri^ted. 
Of the unirrigated area 78 per cent, is good soil (that is ddUlia or ntisli) 

22 hhur or sand. There is no proper record of the rainfall ; hut it 
taken as two or tliree inches less than tliat of the last two circles. The 
present density of tlie population is 493 to the square mile of cultivation. 


Gordon Of the land of the circle 84 per cent, is cultivated by proprietors, 2 by 
TToiJsr, S.B., occupancy tenants, and 14 by tenants-at-will. Hindu Jats own 78 per cent. 
§§ 27885 279, of tlie area; and there are one ortivo EAjpfit villages, tliis tribe having 9 
' per cent, pf the whole land. Tlie principal pdfs of Hindu Jats are GarewAl 

13, DhAliwAl 10 and Bhander 4 per cent. The RAjpAts of the cirole are 
perhaps worse than their class generally, more thriftless and worse cultivators. 
Most of the villages are in very good condition, being in the hands of In^ 
and strong communities. The EAjpfits are in debt ; but tlie Jats are well-to-do, 


ana, as a rule, maepenaent of the money-lender, A succession of gooa naivwi" 
and the high prices now realized for the inferior grains grown in uninigaw 
land have brought a grrat deal of wealth into the ewdo, and in eveiy 
village some of the proprietors are engaged in trade and oivn carts or camels 
which tliey ply for hire. Numbers too are in the service of our Goveroment 
or of the Native States ahont. The honses are well built and comfortable, and 
generally contain good stores of grain and cash. It was not found necessary 
to give much reduction of assessment in the Segnlav Settlement (ahont 3 nci 
cent.) ; and the present jama has been collected withont miy difficulty. Ot 
the total area tiiree-quarters per cent, is shown as sold since Regular Settlemen t, 
and of this most has gone to agricidturists. The registration returns, whicli 
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[Paet a. 

CHAP, ill lilie circle. Tlie houses aae largo aud comforlalilc, the cattle superior to 

III, G. yiosB oI any other parts, and a large pioportioii of the proprietors own carts 

2 ^ or camels with Avliioh they go all over the country, disposing of their own 
Eevenue. gi-aiu or canying for hire. It is for this purpose that such lugh class cattle 
. . are kept, for inferior ones wmdd do for agriculture. Perhaps the way in which 
JangafSi' ^ marriage and other celebratioiis is tho best proof of tho 

' profits made by cultivation. It is not uncommon for a J at of these parts to 

spend fis. 500 to Ks. 1,000 on such an occasion, and cases will bo found 
wheraHs. 1,500 had bem wasted in this manner by proprietors of ordinary 
means. Of course this is extravagance and often leads to debt, but still it 


The area retumed as sold sinco the licgular SetUement is very small 
(about ono-third per cent.). The area mortgaged is 10 per cent, of the whole 
area, but of the 6 per cent, is to agiiculmrists of tlie village and 21, to non- 
agriculturists, wlule pel' cent, is mortgaged with possession of mortgagee 
aud per cent, without pssession. Thd Jattei' is all to money-lenders. It 
has elsewhere been remai'Lid that land was often mortgaged where there was 
no real necessity, and this is the case ivitli tho gi'eater part of the mortgages 
in tliis oirolo to feUow-sliai-ers of the village. Tho mortgage is sometimes 
merely a fonn of teiiorc, the proprietor bemg uuwilhug or unable to cultivate 
himself, and the mortgagee payiug down a lamp smn tor the right of cultiva- 
tion, which ho retains till the money is repaid. The price of tho land sold 
averages Ks. S8 an aero, or Ms. 79 per rupee of Government revenue, but tlie 
area on which the average is calculated is small. Tho average per acre of 
mortgago monoy is Hs. 3U or Ks. 50 per rupee of the Government demand. 
Tlieso iit'ices are, comparatively with the reveime demand, higher than in any 
ether circle, and absolutely h^her than in most. The people have been able 
to tide over any failures of liarvest tliat liavo occurred during tlie currency of 
tho Kegular Settlement, and to pay their revenue punctually in the worst 
years. Tliis they do from their stores of grain ; for o.'tperieuce has taught 
them foresight to aii extent that is not required in more lavonred tracts, and 
ill tho possession of most proprietors will be found sufficient gTain for at tho 
veiy least a year’s food. The amount stored at any time will depend on 
tho state of tlie mai'ket, for tho people can always wait for favourable 
prices; but it is never reduced below this until tho next harvest is insured, 
which may be before it is cut. The failure of a single harvest, though it may 
cripple the resom-ces of the tract temponucly, can have no permanent elfect. 
Tho failure of two haivests, tliat is a kharit and rabi in succession, would be 
more severely felt. The first result would be a great loss of cattle, many eitbor 
dj’ing or being sold tor ue.xt to nothing, and tliis is what actually happened in 
the ffi-onghts of 1862 and 1868. besides suffering a great loss of cattle, many 
of tho peoplo would have after a time to incur debt for their own living. Since 
1868 tliere has heou a siiocessiou of good seasons, very few havuig been below 
tlie average; and tliis with high prices has not only removed tho traces of 
previous bad years, but Las raised the circle to its present state of prosperity. 

The rates sanctioned for this cii’ole and theii- results are shown in the 


Soli. 
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Bates, 

Besaltiog 

assoeiment, 

Half aeseb 
fisCirnate. 

Irrigated 

JlDitili 

Bhir 

91 

&3,3U 

«,803 

Be. a, 
1 6 
Oil 

0 b' 

Bs. 

12S 

9u,0Sii 

3,401 

Be. 
401 
47, 70S 
4,459 

Total 

- , 

••• 

39,49;: 

£•2, 505 


amounted to Bs, 88,26^, gave this proportion, 


maa'gin. These rates 
gave an iuoreaso of 
about 39 per cent,; 
but tlie actual onhiuice- 
inent was resti'icted to 
33 per cent, on the 
fomer j'oma, and tho 
assessments actually 
amiounced, which 
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The Bet Circle of Jagrion contains 20 ^nllages with a total area of 15, HOB 

acres, of which 9,924 acres or 6i per cent, are cultivated ; 4,239 or 26 per cent., ‘ 

barren waste,' and the remaining 12 cnltnrablo or recently thrown out of colti- land 
vation. To lie east, for about 6 miles, the river runs at some distance from the hsTenne, 
high bank ; and between them lies a tract, 3 or 4 miles wide, similar to the Jnaraon: 
Ludhidna Bet, having soma land annually inundated, and the rest beyond the BetUroie. 
direct action of the river (fcachcta or mnud and iiakka). From Hhundri west- 
ward the Uhdia and river are only about a mile apart, and the floods reach almost § sss, ’ 
right up to the former, while thevillages are large, and their lands stretch &om 
the river several miles south of the high bank. Hiere are none of these 
entirely in the Bet, and a few have been thrown into the circle, although they 
have Bh&ia lands also. Inthe western villages there is very little pukkc Bet 
land. The Budha Ndla runs tlirough the eastern part of Hie Circle, and joins 
the river a mile to the west of Bhundri. Its banks are high, and it docs no 
harm to the land, which is cultivated right up to them. 

The landoTOers belong to the various tribes in the following proportions : ® *“ •* ®_" 

Gfijar, 39 per cent.; Kdjpfit, 28jAr4in, 15; other Muhammadans, 8; Hindu 
date, 7 ; otters, 3. Of the whole cultivation 31 pm’ cent, is by tenants and 69 ^ 
by proprietors. The land under tenants is thus divided : held with rights of 
occupancy, 7 per cent. ; cultivated by tenajits who have rights of occupancy or 
ownership in other land, 1 1 per cent. ; cultivated by tenants who have no such 
rights, 13 per cent. A large proportion of the land is in tte hands of Bdjpots 
and Gdjars; and, as in the Be4 tracts of tte otter talisils, there is a good deal 
of debt, incurred principally from want of tlirifD; but there are great 
many well-lo-do families in all three tribes— Rajpdts, Gfijars, Ariiins; 
and some of the villages are in veiy good condition. The land just over tte 
high bank is the poorest in the Tahsll; and most of the DhSia villages liave 
also land exposed to tte direct action of tte river, and therefore not always 
to be relied on. Some have suffered a good deal by loss of land, and this is 
a sure cause of debt ; but on the whole tte circle may be said to be in a fairly 

S d condition. The patwdris’ papers show per cent, sold since Kegnlar 
tlement, and 10 per cent, (of the total area) as now held in mortgage with 
possession of the mortgagee. The proportion mortgaged to money-lenders is 
small (2 per cent, of tiie whole area). Nearly half of the area shown ns 
mortgaged to agriculturists of other viUages is in one single village. 

The revenue rates sanctioned for this circle and the estimated results of o or do » 

their application are 
shown in the m a r g i n. ® ' 

As in otter Bet Circles 
the area to which the 
rates were actually 
applied diSerod from that 
in the Assessment Report, 
and the total of the village 
assessments announced 
was Rs. 11,364 (the rate 
jma heingRs. 1 1,314), or 
an increase of 5 per cent. 

The Lower DWia of Jagrdon resembles that of the other two Tahsils. j a grim: 
It coajsib in tl i. first place, of villages along the high bank, with some good Lower Dhita 
‘ Bet land, inigated and nnirrigafed. Some of the villages in the western 
part run ri^l down to the river and liave Bet land, both inundated and be- imuer, S. K., 
yond the reach of the floods, besides DhAia land. Tlie circle is about 14, § 29i. 
miles from east to west and 8 from north to ,'ontb. It contains 57 villages 
withft total area of 71,966 acres, or 12 square miles, of wliich 89 per cent. 
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CHAP, is cultivation. The village sites are generally jnst on tlie ridge, and the soil 

IjI. C- for two or threo miles south ot them is veiy light, and por. Tlio surface is 

land uneven in places, and the sand is shifted about by ilie strong ivinds irom the 

Sevenne. .'outli east. The crops and husbandry are innch the same as tlioso desciibfd 

lor the corresponding circles of the otlier Tahsil-s. 

1 . 0 a"™ Ttildia T’he offuei ship isthnsdhided amongst the various agricultural tribes : 
I'iidi'. Ilindti Jats, 70; Mnhammadim Etiiplits, 5; Mnhainmadan Gnjars, 4; 

^ j ° " Jhilmmmadan Antins, 11; and others, 10 per cent, Tire Muhaunnadans 
!is" 2 W & » hold the villages along the high bank and nearly all the Bet land ; the Jats, 
those lurther south. The cnltivaiion is in the following propoirion: by 
proprietors, 79 per cent. ; cultivated with rights of ocenpaney, 8 per cent, ; 
cirltivnted by proprietors of occupancy tenants of other land, 8 per cent. ; 
by fertanis widi no proprietary or occttpancy rights, 5 per cent. The Cirele 
has nor marry rratural advantages, for the soil is mostly poor and incapable 
of yieldutg very muolt ; but some of tho Jat villages adjoining tlio Upper 
Dhdia are nrore favourably situated, aird have good iriigated and nnirrigated 
ns well a^ poor' lands. These are tho best villages in the Cirele, and in tliem 
tho people are very well-to-do. In a few the proprietors are able to go in for 
a little trade ; and the village sites present an appearance of prosperity— carts, 
good cattle, and .‘■oine elaboration of the dwellings being the principal signs, 
rinrae few dnt families have taken to money-lending. The vilhiges adjoining 
tho high bank .are not at all well-off, both Jat or Muliammadan,Bnd complaints 
ai'c very generally made. On the whole the Circle is not in such good condition 
as would have justidedmneh enhancement of thefoi'mor assessment, but, on the 
other hand, there is nothing to show over assessment, for the demand was 
admittedly light. It is oiily of the poverty of tho soil that the people oomplain. 
Of the total area of the Cirelo tho Appendices to the Settlement lieport show 
otic per cent, as .'old sitieo Begular Settlement, and 10 per cent, as now hold 
in mortgage. In Ixrili cases only about one-tliird of the land has gone into 
tho hand' of money-lenders; and most ot the sales have been to members of 
the village community. The price realized is Es. 40 an aci-e, or Es. 39 per 
rupee of Govoniniont demand; and lire amount secured per acre on niorlgage 
«ith pa'.<.es'ioji, Its, 29, or Es. 28 per rnpeo of the demand. Tliose prices are 
higher ihati one would have cspccted from the nature of the soil. 
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Tho revenue rates Ean^ 
tioiied are shown in tire ffia^ 
gin. Tho village assessments 
actually annoiuiced amounted 
to Es. 67,012, or an increase 
of 7 per cent, on tire previous 
demand, the jama by rates 
being Bs. 05,146. In the 
ordera sanctioning the rates 
Jt had been indicated that, if 
possible, an enhancement 
overrates shodd 


Jagraon: The Upper Dhaia Circleof Jagriton comprises the remainintr 

L'ppiir Utiiin the T.ihsil, 98 in number, with on area of 175,94b acres, or 27'i ” 

, The Circle varies hr width (east to wc.sl) from 15 to 20 miles , fg 

mitJrr.S.)!., imlc? from 1101 til to south. The Sivhind canal runs aero, ss Ore 
§ 599. Of lire tot.il ai'ca 156,424 acres, or 89 per cent., are cultivated and n 2(ti 
(6 per cent.) culturable or fellow, the reinaining 5 per cent, hein 1 
waste or Government property. The soil varies a good deal, bebg in „] 
stiff loam wliich requires a good deal of moisture. Sand drift? *’ 
throiighont tho Cirele, and in their neighhonriiood the land is Boiii**°S 
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inferior; but the prevailing soil is a good light loam (yausU] easily worked 
andvoiy fei’tile. There are few villages ihat have not hall of then.’ land of 
this sort; and, even when the rainfall is short, sowing is possible in some of Land 
the land. The percentage.s of good and bad soils are: rnM>?i and de/dinr, 83 Kevenne. 
per cent. ; bhAr, 17. Of the oiUtivated area 8 pei- cent is irrigated from ^ ^ ^ . 
wells. This land lies mostly in the eastern and northern villages, which are pppp, umj 
generally smaller and more )io;inlons. In the souili-westem villages the uircio. 
holdings are niuoh larger, and inigation is not required, while the water, too, 
is at a greater depth, being upwards of 50 feet from the surface at Hatur, and 
only about 35 in villages adjoining the Lower Dlidia. 

The land is thus hold by the various tribes hi ownei ship : Hindu Jats, 72 ® “ *' 
per cent.; other Hindus, G ; Muliammadun Rfijputs, 8; iluliammadaii Gtijars, ijaoifr aoi 
6 ; Muhammadan Arains, 4 ; others, 4. The principal tjiih ot Hindu Jats are 
&e Sidhusj Dhdliwdls and ffils. The "other Hindus” are Kha'ris, &o , oue 
or two families of the shop-keeping cla® having acquired proprietary rights 
hare and there hofore the Regular Settlement. There are also some Hindu 
hamins iChaindrs, &c.) who have prapietary rights in a few village^. The 
Edjpdts hold several large villages, or parts ot villages [H ilwdra, Talwandi, 

&o.). The Gujars and Arains hold knd about Jagrdon, one or two if tlio 
Aqwdrs or subdivisions of the land attached to the town beloiigniir to ihom. 

There are also two or three small Edrni villages, and the family of Manlavi 
Rajah Ali own a good deal of land. Of Giewhole cnliivation78 per cent, is by 
proprietors and 22 per cent, by tenants, made up thus: culiivaied with nghts 
of occupancy, 5; cultivated without such rights, but by tenants who tiro 
proprietors or occupancy tenants, II ; by tenants without rights in any land, 6. 

The Hindu Jats of tlie cirolo are as a class very well otf. Their villages 
are all fine large cues, in the hands of strong communities; bur the membera 
of those are not all equally well-to-do. Most hare thriven, hat a lew will ho 
found to he in difficulties, and there is a good deal of ex-tnuaganco 
due to tlio inflnx of wealth which often results in debt The Jut 
propriolora have fully participated in the jnntits due to tho gre.iL 
liso in price of tlic interior grains; and they have developed more 
expensive tastes, dressing well, keeping lots of brass dishes, and 
their women luiving a gi'eat deal of jewelry. The cattle, too, are ot a 
superior class ; and most villages have a good many carts and camels tliat are 
worked for hire or take the owners’ grain to Ludhisna. Largo sums are 
spent on marriage and funeral celetotions, and old men say these expenses 
have increased threefold ; while litigation is a lu.vnry that most ot tho people 
indnlgo in, and will often he found to be the cause of debt. Tlie famines of 
Sanihat 1917 (A.D 1862) and Sambat 1925 (1868) have left tlieii' traces 
in debt, which in many cases has never been simk''wolI; but tho Jut popu- 
lation may safely be said to liavo thriven under oiu’ nile, and to l)e now in 
a state of considerable prospeiity. Where one of them has got into difficulties 
and has to mortgage his land, a fellow Jat will always be found able 
and ready to advance the money; and they could get on very wcUwiUiout 
the assistance of tho money-lending classes, and do so in a great mcabiiro. 

Few of them are unable to dispose of their gi’ahi at the market price ; and 
they are generally able to take it direct to Ludhiana and sell it there. Most 
of them retain a stock of grain which would be sufficient for two or tliroo 
years’ consumption, and they can tide over indifferent harvests without much 
loss. During the last ten years a grrat deal of hard cash has found its way ' 
into their hands, and few ot them would now have to borrow for the payment 
' of revenue in the worst of years. The Muhammadan villages are not so well 
off. Except the Raikot family, which holds a large area, the Hijputs are 
all in difficulties, and that although specuil allowanoowas made for ahem in 
the Regular Settlement, The Ardius and Gujars, too, are badly oil. The 
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CHAP, returns show 3 per cent, of the whole area as sold since Be^ar Settle. 

I^C. ment, and )2per cent, now held in mortgage, most of it ivith possession. 

Land Of tlio sales tluee-foorths are to members of the agricnltnral community and 
Hevenue. two-thirds of the nioidigages rvith possession are to them. Of the area sold 
nearly one third is tliat of one Tillage bought at the time of Kegnlar Settle. 
ment by the Baekot family. The average price is smaller than in the Lower 
c'itoio. Dhnia, as the inclusion of the village mentioned above has lowered it. The 
average mortgage money pei' aero is Ks, 85, or 33 times the Government 
demand. 


Gordon 
Walker, B. A,i 
§804. 
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The revenue 
rates sanctioned for 
this Circle with tho 
re shown 


m 

village assessments 
announced and to- 
ported amounted 
to Hs. 2,01,415, 
an 10010386 of 20 
per cent, on the 
previous demand. 

lu the calculations of assessment all agiicultural land has been included' 

.ur^t i' 0 asfsament or not, as it is a cause of great conftision to treat 

ii 0 Thed As* ^ separate class merely because it lias been exempted £1*001 tho oavniciit 

= ofi.venue.taue 
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5 305. Former, Xew, \ vyiih per- too resoits a (lo* 
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The mai’ginal state- 
ment gives a compari- 
son between the yams 
of tho last year of tho 
of old, and of the first 
year of the now Settle- 
meait after this deduc- 
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BsrESM (Kaalao oiiii Ja/fr), 

Talinl, 

Former. 

Sew. 

lacreasD 
with per. 
oentage. 

Bate of DOW 
asaegament 
00 cnlura- 
tion. 

Samtula 

Ladlii^na ... 

Jhgrdon •• 

Be. 

2,61,871 

4,30,281 

2,33,523 

Re. 

3,03,386 

5,11,852 

2,71,477 

Be. 

46,716 

18 

81,571 

1* 

37,932 

16 

Ra. 0. p. 

2 1 5 

I 710 

1 3 C 

Total 

9,25677 

10,91^)16 

1,66,338 

18 

1 8 6 


ne appointment of suiWara to he paid by a deduction of oue ner cent 
from Giereveuuo was sanefaoned over the fn-eater navmf j- j 
minor dcdncfioiis were also made from tiie full assessment on i“”j 

luider gardens and for crops injurod by trees growing along 

I»kf tfe, . 1 ™ 4. paid d 20 »» iftSdS 

“? protected from 

deduebon fromtho_fnU^a33^,. 
ment for the remainder of that 
penodwas made. Hiojdsifrdd^ 
too, take a large share of the 
mcreaso, and tlie marginal state, 
ment shoivs tlie actual immediate 
increase to the Government rove- 


Taliell. 

KkdlaaaKDCOswjW-'’ 
non PAID BV/dj/riHra. 

Acton] 

iQcreasc. 

Former, 

New. 


Kb. 

Ha 

Kb. 

Rnrartla 

2,15,664 

2,48,943 

33,379 

Ludlnnt tt •** 

3,32,556 

4,03,789 

63,233 

Jagraon 

2,27,991 

2,69,666 

31,676 

Total 

7,99,111 

9,14,298 

1,13,187 


nue. 
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iHiANA Distbiot.] Bivei'avth rules. 


Thus the net actual gain to Govenmment was Rs. 1,18,187, and this will 
ucreased by about Rs. 6,000 when the well leases hayg all expired. The 
i to the joptrddrs was Ks. 25,301 immediate, and Bs. 25,974 after the 
iiy of the well leases, that is, tlio net gain to them after deduction of the 
mutation payable to Government and included in the above statement. 

The statement in the margin shows 
the cesses paid at the Regular Settle- 
ment and now at the rates per cent, on 
the revenue. The cesses were left as 
they were found in 1880, except for 
the addition of the district post cesses, 
which had before been omitled. 


CesEos. 

Begnlar 

Settlement. 

Settlement. 


Bs, a. p. 

Be. a. p. 

t rate ... 


8 6 4 

ol 


10 0 

riel; post... 

*ei 

0 8 0 

10 0 

10 0 

•dri ••• 

3 2 0 

3 S 0 

larddr ... 

COO 

S 0 0 

otal ... 

9 2 0 

18 16 4 


CULV. 

I^C. 

Land 

Revenue. 

GenemT re* 
suit of t h e 
Bevised Ac 
(oiBinents for 
the whole 
dialrict. 

G or den 
WaUrer, B, B,, 
§S06. 


The Sutlej used to form the northern boundary of the district, Riro rain 
I riverain villages settled their boundaries by the deep stream 
3. During the cold weather of 1903-04, however, an Assistant 
nmissioner was put on special duty to lay down a fixed 
mdary along the Sutlej, and a fruitful source of dispute and 
gataon has thus been removed. 


Inside villages the customs vary a good deal. In some it is 
I rule for the co-sharers to make up the annual losses of suffering 
irers from village common or from land held in severalty ; and 
this case new land becomes village common as a matter of course, 
lewhere the custom is that of fixed fields, according to the Settle- 
nt map, each proprietor bearing hia own losses, and being entitled 
land that reappears on the site of his fields, only Buoh area as 
} been recovered beyond the original limits of the village beoom- 
' village common. 

• 

As to occupancy tenants there is no clearly defined rule ; but 
jir claim to recover their rights in laud reappearing after diluvion 
generally recognized (a) when they hold a share of the village, 
they generally do ; (6) when the rule is that of fixed fields and 
3 proprietor from whom they hold recovers his ownership. 


An account of the old riverain custom will be found in the 
st edition of this Gazetteer, pages 96 and 97. It is now of only an 
tiquarian interest as regaiffs village boundaries. 


Some account has already been given in Section C, Chapter I, pages 66 to 80 
the principal jtfptrd'fra of cho district. The Malaudh family, much alone 
joy siialf of tho \7h0ie jagir inedme of the district, had established itself under 
3 empire. Tho othors are mostly the descendants of tho petty chieft or 
ifcdoracics who, on tho downfall of tlio Dellii empire at the close of tho 
th century, partitioned tho country between them, and came under our 
Section in 1809 as described in Chapter I, B. pago 21. These chiefs and con- 
loracies were at thafr time virtually indopcndoiit, though it is probable that, 
b for our interference, they would all have boon eventually absorbed by 


Jdglr amialt. 
monts of re* 
vonno, 

Oor il sn 
Walter, 8, B, 
§822. 
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their more powerful iieighbonrs. A few of the jagir families, again, hare been 
torn the first dependent, having m-iginally had an assignment of a fen’ -^ages 
made them by some one of the more important chiefs (e.g,, Kapm'diah 
and Nablia), and being ti’ansfei’red to us in the annexation of 1846. Fram 
1809 till the outbreak of tlie first Sikh war in 1845 we had little to do mth 
the intemal adminiatration of the estates of the jdgirddrs, who were allowed 
to govern much in their own way; but at the close of the Sutlej campaign in 
1846 a great change was effected in the status of all but the seven important 
ois-Sutlej chiefs, who were maintained in the full enjoyment of that virtual 
independence which is allowed to protected States.^) All villages not belonging 
to the seven accepted chiefs were incorporated in our territory along with what 
we had acquired by conquest and confiscation from Lahore, Ndbha, &c. ; but even 
after this we exercised but little authority within the estates of the jdgirddrs, 
for we only abolished the h'ansit duties and deprived them of their police juris- 
diction in the fii'st instance. When, however, the second Sikh war was followed 
by the annexation of the whole of the Punjab, their pmver was still further 
curtailed ; and, finally, about 1 850, it was decided to substitute for their hitherto 
undefined exactions from the people a fixed cash menue demand, This last 
measure, when carried out, i-Muced all jdgirddrs alike to the position of mere 
assignees of Government revHine; and it was a great blow to most of tlicni. 
They had considered themselves as lords of the soil; and it does not appear 
that, their rights over the land were at all inferior to those of the summdiirj of 
Bengal. The jdgirddrs had realized from the cnltivators.a full proprietor’s 
share of the produce, and tliero was really no limit to their exactions, except 
the fear of driving away their villager’s. To most of the families who had 
befiore been independent the jdgirs were continued in perjretuity, unless, of 
com’se, they liad compromised themselves in tire Sikh war and were punished 
for this by confiscation. The tenures of the other’s were considered on annexa- 
tion, and moi'8 or less favourable tor’ms were given, some being maintained in 
whole or in part for the lives of tire holder’s only; and when this course was 
pm’sued, subsequent lapses have r’educed tire villages to the condition of shared. 
In other oases the original grants wer’C otrly of a prtion of a village. 

The chiefs and confederacies had abrays been liable to pay tribute or 
furnish levies, or both, to the paramount power; and the contribution luid 
taken tire latter for’m on their coming urrder our protection. "Wlien the final 
change to a fixed cadt assessment was introduced after 1849 it was natural 
that the irregular demarrds for which the jdgirddrs were liable should he 
replaced by a certain tribute. This irr most cases took tire form of a 
ooirtribution at the rate of so much (otre to four annas) per rupee of 
reverrae; but for some of the confederacies it was the estimated cost of 
maintaining a certain number of horsemen or- footmen, hr LadhrSn and most 
of the umall jdgirs the I’ate of commutation is two or foiu- annas per rupee of 
reu’emie; while irr Malaudlr it is two annas, except in the branch of Sarddr 
Mit Singh, in whoso favour a rednetron was made to one anua on account of 
services performed in the Mutiny. As an cxamplu of tha second form of pay- 
ment, and the solitaiy instance in flie'disti’ict of the istamrari tenure, die case 
of the village of Laltou may he mentioned. This is held by the descendants 
ofaGarewfl Jat, called Ohandbri Galinda, subject to a fixed payment of 
Es. 1,100 per annum, and the cost of maintaining four horeemen at Es. 16 each 
per mensetn, i.e., Es. 768 per annum, For the collection of the commutation 
inon^ jn-Eome rf the minor ytfpiVs, where the shares are much subdivided, the 
head of the family has been appointed tarkarda or headman, and receives a 
percentage deduction from the amount which he pays into the Government 
treasury foil the whole y«jzr. 

(1) wbeto llio prochmaiioa ot Ike Gorernmest of ladia on tlie 

lakject is giTen iff 
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Jdgirddrs. 


[PaeI'A, 


Tlie jsgirdSrs, besides enjoying tbe swenues o£ tbeir snllagcs, will be 
found in many cases to bold in absolute ownorsliip a considerable area of land. — ' 

This is usually tlie itr or waste land resen-ed by the ancestors of tbe family land. ■ 

for their own use as a grazing ground and foi- the supply of firewood, &e. 

These hirahaTC, with the exception of oneor two in the Malandhyjarjaiiajbeen bj jdjf-ddti, 
brought under the plough long ago, and are cultivated by the tenants of the 
jigird&Tg, The land of absconding cnltivatovs was also considered as belong- ^ 

ing to the chief, and the ITalaudli SardArs aqiiired a considerable amount ’ 
of landed property in this way just after the introduction of the cash demand 
of the Be^ilar Settlement. 

The folloTving abstract statement giyes details ns to tbe jdgirs 
esisting in the district in 1903-04 ^ ^ 
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Ludsuka DiSTBicfT.] DisMcl Board Funds, [Paet A. 

From 1st April 1905 the district is to be divided into two CE^. 
tracts, (1) an urban (Ludliiiina town alono being so classed) and ' 

, (2) the rural ai'ca, the latter including all places in which Sikh or local and 
Hindu Jats predominate. In the rural area tlio contracts uill be 
leased at a fixed fee of G pies a gallon to tlic contractors of 1904, on 
condition that they sell pure proof liquor at Bs. 6 per gallon. All 
the liquor-shops within a radius of 5 miles of Ludhiana are to be 
closed, and those on the roads within a radius of 11 or 12 miles 
are to be transferred to plnocs off the road. 

Tliere is only one 'shop for the rend of foreign liquor, which is Liquor oihm 
situated in the Oliaura Biiair in Ludhiana town. Tlie license 
fee for this shop fortho year 1903-4 was Rs. 1 ,232. 

Cultivation of the poppy is prohibited in this district. Opium Opinm. 
is imported from Malw.*i, Ainbala, Simla and Shiihpnr. 

Hemp is not grown in this district and charas is imported 
from tho Hoshiarpur and Amritsar Distiicts. In 41 of tho 70 shops 
for the vend of hemp drugs the salo of clinrns is to be prohibited 
from tho 1st April 1905, and only Ihaiia will bo allowed to bo sold, 

.Under the old .system assc.ssee.'? with incomes below Es. 1,000 inoomoTai. 
always pi'edominated largely, forming nearly 75 per cent of tho Jk " a 

total number, and only one asses.seo in fiftoou was nsso.s.sed on an 
income above Bs. 2,000. From 1800-1 to 1901-2 tho assessments 
showed a steady increase, and the demand rose from Rs. 27,879 to 
Rs. 45,480, and as finally fixed w.is realised with very little diffi- 
culty. Wamiits only averaged 30 to •lO annually, while distraint 
sales never exceeded 4 or 5. Idoncj'-lendcr,?, grain-dealors and 
speculators arc the principal assessccs— persons whose incomes must 
from tho nature of things vary considerably from year to year. 

Tho exemption of incomes below Rs. 1,000 reduced the number of 
assessees from 1,802 in 1902-.3 to 098 in 1903-4 and tbo annual 
Tovenuo from Rs. 43,231 to Rs. 28,C7G. To a certain extent tho 
Land Alienation Act is said to have affected tho incomes of money- 
lenders. 

Ams liconsos avo sparingly issued in this district, and tholr .Arms 
nurabov is being 'gradually reduced In 1895 thoro was a largo 
reduction from 332 to 254. In 1897, however, they rose again to 
309, but Imvo steadily decreased since Ihon. lu 1903 thoro wore 
227, 11 of those being for swords. 


Section E.— Local and Municipal 

Tbo District Board, which is under tho cai-oFicio Chaii’nlanship 
of tho Deputy Commissioner, should consist of 117 morabers, Board Fan*. 
25 nontinated by Govornmont, 53 elected to tho Local Boards with 
tho right of also sitting on tho District Board, and 39 co-opted 
by tlioso original raombors. In point of fact this number has 
novor bcon reached, and in 1903*4 tho Board consisted of. 7 
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LtromisfA Disthiot.] ■ Amy. 


Section P — PttWio Works- 

The disfaiot is in the Jnlinndur Division of the Buildings and Amy. 
Roads Branch, P. W.D, An account of the distribution of the'roads 
of the district between the I'. W. D. and the District Board has 
boen given in Chapter 11, Section 6, and of tho dam at Aligarh in 
Chapter IT, Section A (Irrigation). The only work of first rate 
importance in tho district is the Ludhiana open drainage system. 
Commenced in 1890, this work was handed over to the Municipal 
Committee of tho town in 1892, bat the schome has not yet been 
completed and additions are made to it as funds peimit. The 
water-supply scheme for tho town has hung fire for several years. 

A drainage scheme for Jagrao’n town has also been prepared. 


The District Board pys to Government in the Public Works 
ifiiM. Department a sum of Ks. 15,723 
annually for tho maintenance of its 
metalled roads, other than those 
noted in tho margin which it main- 
tains by its own agency. On the 
other hand, the Board maintains 
most of tho Government buildings in the district on tho terms laid 
down in Punjab Govoinmenl Notification Ko. 1879, dated 20th 
August 1904. 
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Section G.— Amy. 

Tlio only regiment which can bo said to bo historically 
connected with the district is tho 15th (Lndhii'ma) Sikh Infantry, 
but it is not by any moans osclusivoly or oven mainly recruited 
from this district. 

The following regiments obtain recruits from the district;— 
2nd Lancers (Gardner’s Horse) j iStli Duke of Cnnnnuglit'p Lancers. 
Bomhay Pegimnh;— 

82nd'Loncer6, formerly Gio 2nd Bomhay Lancers. 

’33rd Queen’s Own Liglif Cnvnlry (old Srd Bomhay L. C.). 

Seth Jneoh’s Horae (old 6th Bombay Cavalry). 

37th Lancers (Bnlucli Dorse), (old 7lli Bombay Lnricert). 

Bydtrahad Ctnlingenl Btgimenls 

25th Deccan Horse (old Ist Lancers). 

‘29lh (old '2nd) Lancers (Deccan Horso). 

3rd Lancors. 

30th (old 4lh) Lanoora (Gordon’s Horso). 

Afounlotn BoHcriss , 

f::;T127th .(Gnjidt), 28t)i (Lahore), _24lh (Hazftra), 25tli (Qiiotta), ■2ath 
Jacob’s' (J till nndir)' and 22nd (Dorsjlit). 

• Now'cpmplrtoS, . ' " 
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LTOniANA Disibiot.] Police posts. [PaetA* 

the Bastem Circle under the Deputy Jnspeotor-General at Lahorei CEAP. 

and is divided into 

11 thdms, 8 of Police and 
the 1st class, vie., 

Ludhiana, Jagraon, Working of 
Eaikot, Deldon, 

Sabnerral, Khanna, 

Machmdra and 
Ludhiana city, and 
3 of tho 2nd class, 
vk., Shehna, Ddkha 
and Samnila. .Jagniou is Ihe largest, most univieldy and 
most populous in the district. Jagi-aon, Dnklia and Eaikot 
are tho only Police stations whoso areas lio in two Tahsils, 

Ludhiana and tTagraou, 

The Police duties of Ludhiitna town arc performed by the re- 
gular force: Jagraon has a Municipal Police force of one Ist, 
one 2nd and two 3rd grade Sergeants' and 40 constables; and 
Blanna a mixed force of Polieo and town watchmen, consisting of 
a 3rd grade Sergeant and a constable, mth 10 watchmen, 

In all tho other toAvns and in tho villages there are chnUddn* 
ono or moro according to tho rtumbor of tlio population : while in 
some oases two or throo small villages form a single charge. Tho 
chauMddrs, who numhor 999, aw paid in tho villages Es. 30 per 
annum, which is collected by a rate on tho houses, and disbursed 
by tho Tahsildiirs. In tho towns (except Bahlolpur) they get Es. 4 
a month, tho jimadars rocoiving lU. 6, and are paid from Munioi* 
pal Bonds, 

Tho principal crimes of tho district aro buiglarios and thefts, 
both of property and cattle. Dakaitios sometimes occur, but are 
more froquont on tho main roads than in private houses. 

Tho following stations have a cattle-pound attached to them 
Ddkha, Jagraon,. Eaikot, Shohna, Dehlon, Ehanua, Sahnewal and 
Machhiwilra. 

There are 15 Police posts at intomls along tho Berozoporo PoHmpoju. 

rand, all those on tho Ambdla 
and Samnila raads having been 
removed All are patrolled by 
three constables, two from 
sunset to midnight and ono 
from midnight to morning. A 
1st class outpost is also maintained at Bhaini Ala in Samrnla 
Tahad, and Harni guanls at Bodalw.Ua, Tnppar, Kirri and Bir, all 
near Jagriton, and Burj Lambra in Ludhidna thdna. 

Traokers are notemployed, as cattle-lifting is not a normal crime 
of the district, but tho Baurins would probably make good trackers, 


1. Iinillii&na I'nrio, n, Mor Knriinn. 

2. Ghnnli Amil. 1U, Min. 

3. Snnot. II. Sidliirin, 

4. Bniiloiril. 12, AligArli. 

6, Knrj'mpura. 13. I'nrdo Jngrion. 

E. Pinoliar, 14. Kalornn, 

7, nijikn. IE, Oliilib, 

8, Findori. 


Class of Folics. 

Total 

itrdDgtb. 

DisTaisunoK. 

Staodloff 

d»“ccL. 

District Impctisl ... 

aoi 

20 

362 

Mnnioipal 

117 

... 

117 

Total ... 

EOS 

29 

470 
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gang robbers by hereditaiy profession ” submitted' in 1849 to the wta'p ; 
Government of India. - H. 

At ono time the Banria class ivas a source of great annoyance ^ 
to travellers and cultivators in the district. T heir chief occupa- . * 
tion was dacoity, burglary and steabng grain and trops. Those 
who were unable to 'abandon their crimin^^l avocations have sought 
other fields for llieir occupation by emigration, whilst those who are 
still in the district, beyond petty pilfering, are not troublesome. 

The Gonemars are now no longer proclaimed under the Act. 

The Sansis and Gonemars were settled by Baja Fateh Singh of 
Kapdrthala in six small villages of Jagraon and Ludhiana where 
they own the land; and the others have now fixed residences in a 
few villages ; but it is evident that all four tribes were originally 
• ^psies, foreign to the country, and that for generations they 
wandered about committing petty thefts, begging^ and living as 
they could. It appears impossible to break them of their habits. 

Where confined to villages, they are a pest to their neighbours, and 
the crops adjoining their lands inquire constant watching. They 
are very poor cultivators themselves. The Hamis possess a slang, 
of which the follo'wing words are specimens 

IfalJiar, 'theft,’ Bfiasri hgatta, 'to commit burglary,’ Khara, ‘any 
Sovernment official,' Kutba,‘a constable or slranger,' Katera,‘a Jat,’ 

Pot, ‘to bury,’ Onefra, ' rupee?,’ lilMn, ‘ shoes,’ Dholin, ‘a woman,’ Tih, 
clothes,’ and AAoot, 'a look.’ 

Dogarsand Gdjars are specially addicted to burglary and 
cattle-lifting. 

Members of the Sialkot Pahliimfos have lately been found in 
tbe towns of Jagraon, Ludhiana and Machhiwara. Statistics are 
being prepared regarding Dogars and Pakhiwaras with a view to 
their inclusion among the oriminal tribes. 

The District Jail at headquarters is capable of holding 325 joii«. 
prisoners and is used for short-sentence convicts. The health of “•f 
the jail is good. The death-rate in 1903 was only 10‘03 pei' mille in ' 
the jail as against 53'15 outside it. No case of plague has 
occurred in it, and a quarantine camp is maintained where every 
prisoner spends a fortnight before he is admitted to the jail. The 
jail indusfeies present no unusual features. Country paper is made 
and supplied to the local Couits, and lithographed forms are al-o 
printed for local use. Oil-pressing is carried on in . country milla. 
Mustard-seed is used for pressing and the oil is sold to other jails 
for prison diet. Country cloth, blankets and mats are made for 
the use of prisoners and the mats, which aie made of nunj, aie 
sometimes sold in the open market. The profit of jail-industries 
amounted in 1903 to Es. 3,692, or Rb, 17-1 per heqd, The cost of 
keeping the prisoner was Es. 57 per head. 
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Ludhiana DisrniPi'.J Mr-o/s. • [PakA. 


Soctiou I— Education aud Literacy. 

Tlio lifcnio)’ of Iht' jKOjili' of Lmilii.iiiu !■< abnvo tlo ;ivrrn;;ii~ 
ft fnol. ivliicliinn!:! Iw attrilnilcl l.ii'"i‘ly lo lln'cxoriions oftln’ 
Prosily tcriiiii )li..!!ioii. The lulviwirt' in thi.^ diit'.'lioi) dfiiiiii,' the 
20 years 18B1— '001 was roinarkulile. In IhBl the |iroi*'rt!nn uf 
litoKitcs prr milk wa.s 4S omniijf ninle? aw! 1 MHOWf fcinali"!. 
In 1001 it ^s•us 63 amoiii; inali'S awl 4 anionf; fiiimk'. Of the 
small coiminiiiity Ilf Xiithv flnvihni'i nearly half e,vi rw<laml 
write. Next cdiw’ iltiins with Ill.'i pn-milh, then Iliiidiis wiih 
03, Sil:Ii.s with fi3, mid lastly Jliiliiiniimiilaiis with 20. 

The ecrijil in pomimm iwo is the Irmile, in wliieli tlm onlinaiT 
hitnia keeps lii.s nccmmt.s. In the towns Wtll.to.do tReri-hante 
ii.se the improved limiih' known ii? the Ashrufi. fjoiir^ IJimlti .fats 
use Qiirmiiklii, and llndmians use -\ilpri for relipious pufjio'Ji?. 
The Peivimi clitiractur is little iisi.<l. Advert iH'iuenl.! and sipn> 
lio!ivd.s in Kiiplisli niv (piite eommon in liiidhiamv town. The 
mimlier of indipcnmi.s soIukiU in tin' diMviet Jdk decreaFid firi 
ywwii with the prowtlu'f tlio (lowrniiii.'iit .sehools. The rcmiirk.» 
miido liy Mr. (loidoii Walker in the tjettlcmenl llojiort .'till hohl 
good. *IIo.'ayH;- 


" Imli(?enMm scIukiIs in llnliaminMlnn villspi'R are anilfr ilie rharf*!' i>f 
a m«l/iiA e.r priest, wlio gives iiislnirlinn in fli" KotAn tn a e'n's o( 6 or 10 
jiiipila seated in the villagn mesipio or tiiUn. 'Ihe srlirol i.i enlle.i n I'Kitlaf. 
J'lio liftj's mcr.'lj' learn liy fnls from Dio mn.'.lor (an or Itire" elmptcis ; 
hut to llii.s is roinetiinrs added niiitin wriling on rjatp, ami j«irfii’ii» of m'oo 
easy Urdu hook (the " Karima,’' “ KhAlil:l'.iri/' Ac.) ; anil d ia <.ii!y in ihis 
r.ase porliaps that Itie insiiiiitiim enn rigidly he nllcd n folio'd. Tin' 
mulhlli, wlin is also the viltage priest, Im.! generally a «mnll pii re nf hiiel 
given Iiim, or receivea na ollowanee of grain, nud nhn presents at i dd 
iimea, I.ande is taught to bays of (lie sliopkeeping class in lie' vitlegrn 
by a Jidda or master. 


" 'I'ho boys learn to write on a ilate, there bi iiig of cfiiir.st' no tmoks, os 
tlio diameter is purely coinroercial. Pees are ]ioiil iiy tin* jwireiils, Ke. I 
wlien a Imy enters, nnutber riipro wlicii lie can write iho Iidiers, and se 
on. (iiiniiiikhi is timglil in the illiiirmtdliti liy tlie s.ldA, wlio is probaldy in 
possession of an eiidowmenl, nnd also rereire presents fmin ihe parenls. 
Tlio iiistmelion liorc ton is by slntcs, tbo boy first learning to form the 
let! era mid to writu from dietnlion. An advnneoil boy will smm times begin 
to rend tlie ftraiith or Sikh Scriptures, bill tlio urc of liiwks Imii not yot 
bcon introduced. Tlicso sohools are, it will Im femt, of tlio most 
olomcnlnry dinractor.’' 


Tliofo.wcro 8(i private oml IC nitled indigenous kcIiqoIs in tho 
distiiot in 1904. A foclmicnl Anglo- Voninonlar School was 
nsMooft iaw„,. opened nt Imdhiiln, tin I Sflti and 
sowoiiiii. inxmiiKos to do well. There ai'e 
Aliddlo Schools in the district 
ni tho \)\\m< )u>(oil in iluMwirgm, 
Qiiinnwl hsB n Middle School for girls as well as one for boys. 


Jitarooo. 

llnikol, 

Klionno. 

}Inch1i1irtra. 


Itutpur. 
Gujanril (S). 
Mnituilh. 
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The foDoTving list gives the places 'where the primary and 
zammdari schools arc located : — 


o 

in 

Jo 

*C 

o 

00 

V 

Loenlicr, 

0 

3 

u 

4i 

<0 

Loenltty. 


/ 

Peimart (Bots), 

3 

Jimctiftti, 


Bittrici Beard Sehoets. 

8 

Qhitna^ 



4 

Rahwem, 

1 

Xatfon. 

3 

Karpdlona 

2 

Vakha. 

G 

Sihdlo, 

3 

Palhoxcal, 

7 

Sami. 

4 

Qlla Bans. 

8 

Fatohpur^ 

5 

Jttstmcil, 

9 

ITcht. 

c 

Sum Sttldua 



7 

Kat Oanju Bai. 


PsiMAM (Qtnu). 

8 

Faiii. 

(0.) 

Ifenicipel Beard Schooli. 

9 

JaspSl Basger. 



Xo 

am. 

l-S 


11 

DhiOnt. 

b.7 

Jagr£oQ >2 

12 

Pohir. 

8.9 

Bnikot 2 

13 

Bulahri. 

10 


14 

yarangttil. 



16 

ifaniiran. 


Fbimast. 

1C 

Skutna, 

1 

Baipar. 

17 

Kttisar, 

2 

Karmigird!. 

18 

Jamiitpur, 

8 

Bingnrb. 

lO 

lo^d^Q. 

4 

Tih&rn. 

Su 

Bi^ofapur. 

6 

Audio. 

21 

Andiu, 

G 

Boaaifin. 

22 

S3 

VeMon^ 


New Pbikaht Schools to be uim- 

2i 



TAIKEO BY FBOTIKCIAL EstENDB BOX 

23 



TO BE UANADED by DuTBICX 

23 

' SahauU. 


Boabbi, 

27 

-Ilamhran, 


pays’ Schools, 

28 

Batter, 

1 

Botmwdl. 

29 

Talieanii Bii. 

2 

Mnnbi. 

30 

BaUenru, ' 

3 

UattQwSra. 

31 

Xfciffab. 

4 

Thrikc. 

33 

Xturnki. 

3 

hlullanpnr. 

33 

Tihdrn, 

C 

Sbnnker. 

34 

Ragba. 

7 

Ealabar, 

33 

Bant (jagraon). 

8 

Nsthowdl. 

8C 

Banidn, 

9 

Akbara. 

37 

Bidhmn Bet. 

10 

Ssdbor, 

38 

Batrali. 

11 

Bidbwan Kails. 

39 

Kheria 

12 

Gutib Knldn. 

40 

SartC'.rpur. 

13 

Ponwat, 

41 

Salundi, 

14 

Fanigiralo. 

42 

Jodhitdl, 

IS 

Nagta. 

43 

Dhari, 

1C 

Dbitomam, 

44 

Dhadla, 

17 

Isrd. 

45 

httdhrin. 

18 

IFaaapnr. 

4C 

Bahlslpur, 

19 

Lnloii KsUs. 

47 

Solalut 



48 

DahTfis 


Sirls* Behadls. 

49 

llolaha. 





1 

Baddowdl. 


Zaminoari <Bon). 

2 

Sanobwsl. 


hitiritt Board 8c?iooIf . 

3 

Laltoi), 



4 

IficbUiivato, 

1 

Ohoofcr. * 

5 

Sidbwon Bot, 


Noir,— Scboolaoontainigg Branch Port OCSoo ore shewn In iiatici. 
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TTM ' intli"i'iioiH BcliO'i!'! (bo ('irl'^ ffi'ni’rolty ii'Crtvo m^trattTO 

nlorifj vlili (111" nirtrt’ or I "•• of tli-.’r cini nco', m ml'.’-Mvf' 
Edncalion nil fnil"!, lint ii>-’|i..';’tnlil.' Miihiumrniil ’vb i db^'T'i' 
litwatf. nllo'V (lu'irifirl"' (■) ntt-inl. In tln-ifn"-" tlir" ni'iMft ijocj loi (l,j 
Ffianin proiit’’’ I'l loiir!! flm Kunlti, A'lVi i*. I'jibki il‘*„ uf, y 
EdMotio^ lotijf !iB tlic jrirl knmiimr hk* i^i'i t» jIii* t '<V ^rkn; 
fIio wcfiviy ;-!iiiilnr i:i tniciioa fi.n:i liis nifi* nr .""i'!™'' rtli'-r wosk 
of the limi«(.'. W(iin>’ii ibui'it tiA ;i mb" fttU'ii'l th-' m.W>ccp 
totlipwif/W/iV liMiFi' Tky r('!’'"iviiiiiFlriU’(:on of n fitnihr bir/i 
from c<liic:il<“l mfntk'ri of ilii'ir titvi! fninily if my guch l|..:t 
lifl. It nuiy, Imwi'ViM", li>i;oti>’i*'i (liat Mi'-ior.niy bs^tii”, liotli wlk’ 
mid Kiimiiomi, co nlhint in tl;p unvii-; mid vilt.!0‘‘, miilofii'r totef.;!-. 
II liltlu ro:idiiij(, vrilimr mid m-Itbi.'intir fo tvmm'ti nf risfwkb!;- 
lioiiSolioM"!, (ind (hn |v'>p|i> fn ijHi'nlly iircopt (hoir fritudly livip. 

Tlio Xyilh Imlin b'l-mnl" Mixlkd SHnul h;'.'; 1 kj!i 
nboYO (p. Ib'i). It In-i ii mafT of ti-.vlu’r.i cajmiilu of psvjnirisp 
Indy studmitK (o lii’cmm." Iiiwpilal lo .-i-taiit';, ccimi^midw;, mid* 
ndwi! mid inii'fC', Tiion" woiv d'} iitmlctil-! in ii'.U'ii'i'inw is 
IPOd, It is liojHil ibal t!io Mi-lic.il k'.’liiw! nv Ion;.' may kiibk 
(0 do full duty iih h AUdical Collo'fo for vroiiii'ii. 

ThoiMuivoiw Middloand It! IVinniy fa.’hnol't for pirlf. At 
LiKlliiiitin lliciv it a fiovoriiin"ii( High S'eliO'il iiml t\ri) iiftliu' 
Middlo S.’hools, till? Arya mid tlm Isliiiiiin, nml i-nm Mission Hidi 
Schools. 

Ln.ii.isni, Tlio fJovoriiUK'nl lliyli i^-Vho'd \vns st.irlfil n" a privido 
i,(Us.iimi. j)(.nij||;ify jn .,1 iini ini,t;iiico, niid tviili (ho .'litlofi 

cciiniti Icivliii" rauuilK'i^ of the Hindu mul .Mnhmnmiulmi ct'iiimii* 
tics of Ijiidliidna, \rlio Mt it a di'siiu’r.ilimi. since theiv mis no 
insliintloii ivlierc iTciihir rtlnc.'tlifiii ciiiiM I’o olilnimO, and inntiv 
objcclcd to send (bfircbildron to (be .Mksioii «'fcb'vl, ivliciv ivlipiotus 
instmclion was (ns it now Ls) (‘onijnilsoiy. This ['iivato .semiiiary 
in iy(i.'’i Ijccamon Gorermncnl "inivl-iiwiid si-liool, and wait crcalwl 
a purely Govcnimoiit Higli Vcriiiiciihir ScIkwI in JS70. In l.*'7o 
IJiiglisli was introdiicctl in it, wliicli wroiiglit .a (lioroiif'b flLitinc in 
i(.s ebarnetpr, tliat is froma hifrli Yorimciilar .scbool it wiLSlnuis- 
formed into a High District Sclinol lilco tIio.si> of Dollii, Lnliorc, 
Ainritsar, vtc., with a vornncular d('p.irim!)nt I'.llnolied A drawing 
class was also added. Tliosidiool bou.si", wbieli wu.n Imiltin HSSt’, 
STOS soon found to lie too Bmidl for tbu scliool, and iiddilional accoin- 
raodatioii bad to bo renicd until ItiPS, when four now chi.'i.-i-monis 
wore built, Two more class-rooms wore built in lltoa, Tlic scbnol 
lias a Ixiattliiig-liouso altachod to il, ami a now oiio lias now (1 P04) 
boon built. Tho Jlvmioipal Coimnit(oo lias Ixirnc tbe cost of all 
tbo.so nd(liti(iii.s. Tlio stronjrtb of tlio scbnol was in 1904 : High 
Doparlmciitil'i, JIiddlo73, Siwoid Classes CGaiul IVim.iry J()S— 
total 891). Tlio nv'oitigo slrenglb during tlio live yoaivs, liS'OO-lOOtl, 
has been &S1. Tliovo are 7C Ixnirdcw— dl) Hindus and I" Mubam- 
nodans and 10 Siklis. Tlio staff oonsislS of a houdmaslor with 18 
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assistants, of whom 10 aro English speaking. Tlio school is well ®AP. 
spoken of hy tho Goyeninient Inspectm', and is making steady 
progress despite tho keen competition of tho other High Schools in Ednwtion 

H*,. 

The City High School for boys was established by the- Mission LsShiina 
in ISSi and sovorol branches hnvo sinco boon opened in tho;city. 

Tho nambor of scholars at present (190-1) is 332, including 1 12 in 
tho Priraarj' Department, The staff consists of 15 teachers who, 
with tho exception of tho Principal, doToto themsolvos entirely to 
scholastic work. 

A' Christian Boys’ Boarding School, established at Lahore in christhii 
1875, was transferred to Ludhiana in 1877. It w:ib suspended in 
1880 but re-oponod in 1883. Extensivo- buildings have been 
erected at a cost of Ks. 40,000. Tho number of boarders at present 
is 93, of whom 47 are in tho Primary Deparlmsut. 

Tho ‘establishment of a Christian Boys’ Boarding School at 
Allahab.id has drarrn off tho boys who used to como to Ludhiiina 
from the United ProTincos. in the last two years, however, tho 
number in the High Department has increased from 88 to 4G. Tho 
annual cost of tho City ijehool is alxmt Bs, 10,000 and that of the 
Boarding School about Ks. 12,000. The City School pays its way 
with tho help of tho Gor’ornmont grant. Tho Boarding School ’ 
costs the Mission some Rs. 7,000 annually. Tho Mission supports 
two girls’ schools in tho citj*— one for Hindtis and ono for Muham- 
madans— and also two summer schools at Jagnion and Morinda 
(in Ambala District) for low-caslo gprls. There is also a Christian 
summer' training-scuool at Kh.anrin, where n few young men aro 
trained for evangelical work. 

Tho expenditure on cduciitlon in this district cannot bo osti- n«pjitijiiiuro 
mated with accuracy owing to tho combined educational, rnodioal 
and evangelical work done by tho Mission. District Funds, how- cation, 
over, spout Us, 28,700 in 1903-4 and Municipal Funds Us. 32,000. 
Government grants came to Rs. 3,800. 

The district foms part of tho Jullundur Circlo. 

Since tho time when a Jlissioii Press was sot up in tho Danish rnnii’m;. 
Scttlemunt of Seram poru and became important, both in its com- 
moroial and educational results, tho printing proas lus been a 
favourite instrument in the hands of Curistian Missionaries, The 
Ludbidnn Mission printing and book-binding establishment turns 
out work of unusual oxoollonco and Gnish. The voritaoular typo 
and Roman-Urdu books printed horo, as well as tho book-binding, 
roooived high commondaiion at tho Punjab Exhibition of 1881-82. 

Tiro Ludhiiina Mission Press does not advortiso largely like tho 
Methodist Episcopal Press of Lucknow, and has not produced so 
popular a book as the eho.rp R3mau-Ui*da Dictionary of- ,tha^, 
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oalnblishmuiil, ivliicli is soil cxieii'-'lvely iii Uio Punjab, confinin;f it- 
acK npitaiwilly lowotk of iinr>;i‘ ti’liuioit.'i clinniclcr; 

but it takes n liifjli pbico for goJil v.irkm utKliij) niul iiealncs. , 

Tim fmdliiibm Mission Pivss liis iilteady boon "described ia 
Cbnjtlor 1. 


Tim Cii'i} mid MUarij Xi'in Pro.-s wn:! oilubilsbctl by KhTtitja 
Glmtnm Molii-ud*tlm in 1^92. 'Dit' spi'nia) work of tbis IV?? is 
printing niul (mblisliiiig Drill mul Hfpiliition bstk* for tlm jN’wtivc 
Anny in India nud iibroad. II is p.ilronirisl by the Military 
’ Dopartrociil of ttiu (toTcnimoiit of India, rliich purclia«e^ largo 
qnnntitics of tlio books, .ko., priiiU'd in Urdu, Hindi, nnd finr* 
ronklii by ibis Pivss. Hiibo jmbiisbes » m'wsp.ipor in Urtln, railed 
the Oil'll ami lilililitiy AVrs, wliich lias n vitvkly circulation of 
about 1,300 copies, 

ITic Kaninkiiri Press is o lilliogrnpliic pre»s, wblob doo' job 
rrorl: in vernacular, and is owned by Hikhi Ram. It is now dosed for 
want of work. 

Tho Ilathkitri Press is also n lilbograpliic ]HVS?,''wliieb docA 
|ob work in Urdu. ltwiuit'stablishe<l in IdOll Sinco .Imu* H*03 
it lias publialicd two weekly «owfip.i|K'rs, called tho hhlie and 
Imji Aklihir. Thu wivkly circnlalion of Ihe former is 200 nnd 
of tlio laltur GO copies. Proprietor; A’atlm Idl. 


Tlio Alimcdi Press now prints nothing. 

Tim Kniser-i-Hind Press is a lithugr.iphic press nnd liiis pnb- 
lislicd a vornnmilar jonriml in Uialn, radled lhp.[/iAft/um*/'ir/i}jV, 
sinco 1900. 

Tho nnqqttni Press is a lilliojrrapliir press. It pnliiishes a 
monthly religious pamphlet in Urdu, c.dled tbt' Xitrmi -almXnr, 
Cironlntion about 100 copies. I'roprletoi': M.niivi Niir Mnliamniad. 

Tim Army Nows Press, opi'nod in .lune .last, pubtisbes a 
vornnoiilavnowspaperin IJinln, called llm /Inny’A'lnM.^Snbsenbers 
nbout 800. 


Section J.—Mcdioal. 

JToiplInti i Tlio Civil iSurg.'on lias under him n well-appointod Civil JIos* 
h”/ boiulquiirtor.s witli a disponsary, nnd a bi'uncli dispensary 
fififl! *'■' m tho city whioh avas opened in 1899. There are soven outlying 
disponsarios at Jagnion, Miicbbiwiirn, Huikot, Kliannn, Dcblon and 
Mnlnudb. A Irwolling disjmnBavy avns givoif np in 1899, and tlio 
Kobdro dispensary, built with Hint at Dolilon in 1897-93, closed in 
April 1903, an indoor wmtl being luldetl to tho Duhioii dispen- 
sary in its stoad. Tho disponsary nti M.'ihuulh rras built in 
1904-05 at llm cost of Sirddr Jlaihui Singh, o.i.e., tho expon- 
difciiro boing closo on Us. 4,000. Tho Sirddr has iilsq pmaifioontly 
ondowod it with a sum of Us. 20,000. 
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Tho Civil Ho?|»ilnl vhich TV'a*! foundctl iii 1853 is situated to CHAP, 
the south-east of tlio city ne.nr tho .lull. It has 40 l)eds, 25 in 
the wale >va«l und 15 in the female. During tho five years ITedlcal. 
1898-1902, a yearly average of 8n8 in-patients ivcro treated. Tlio ciTii uojpii& 
opening of a hraneh dispensary in the city has greatly relieved tho undBnnch 
pressure on tho Sadr dispensary. In IfcSliS, before tho branch ir.a8 
ojKiiicd, nearly .50,000 out-patients vrero treated at tho Sadr. In 
1902 less than 19,000 c.aino to tho Sadr tvIuIo 27,000 ■n’cro treated 
at tho City Branch. 

Taking the District ns whole for tho fw) years 1898—1902 wo 
find iliat the yc.arly averege of iii-pationts treated is 1,225, out- 
patients 102,(143, and operations porfonued 4,015. 

Tho income of tho medioal institutions of tho District cora(?3 
tosoino Rs. l'i,000(') annually. JIunicipal Funds contributing 
praetically -* and District Board Funds J-. Ssubscriptions and olbor 
sources of uicorao bring in only Rs. 750. 

The atimial exponditura Is kept witliin the nraonnt rocoivod. Ewm'W***. 
Salaries account for half tho oxpondituro mid repairs to buildings, 

&c., for a fjiiarter. Jfedicitios, diet and otbor oxpontos make up 
tho rest. 

'Hio Clrirlolle Hoj-pital and Iho di-siKinsaiT of tho Ludhiana 
Zonnna and Ifodienl Mission arc snporintoudod by qualified lady “ ’ 
doctors. Tho dispensary was opened in M.ay 1881 and tho Hos- 
pital in Fcbtaiary 1889. Tlioro are two Branch Disponsarics, ono 
in tho village of Gill, o miles from Ludhiana, Iho other in Phillnur 
on tho other side of tho Sntloj. 

Tlio Charlotte TIosj)it,al consists of ono largo Min'd and two 
small Olios— total 80 bods— and aii opomting room. Thoro avo 
quarters for tho matron and nnwos. Tho total exponditnro in tho 
year 1902 (exclusive of missioinu'ios’ salaries) was Rs. 7,047-4-3. 

Thoro is also n Medical School for Christian ivoraon and a 
.Tnbiloo Jlcraorial Hospital in connection with it, -which piw'idos 
clinical teaching. This hoHi'iital ivas opened in 1809 and contains 
70 beds, Since its foundation tho number of patients both in-door 
and out-door has increased yoarly. 

Tho hospital is not coniplolo as yot Inifc additional land has 
been purebasod and now buildings are contomplatod. A building 
grant bas also boon applied for from tho Govorumont. In 1002 
tho figures woro . 

In-palionts .„ 038 

16,800 

Operation# ... .%2 
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CHAjP. 'I'lio total mnnW f'f is t ' • i > a! the vmit cutliug 

yoYombor li'02 is as follou’ 

KtdicBl- Clmrlotlfl Ho-jii!*! m.I • '<'i' . <i'>‘'r ii. j 

ChMioUt IK il". ivii-p-,ii i.-‘. 

Gill ni'-'i'iii .iiy 

Ghiiiif a l^’tsl of ^'1 iSic liiiliaiu’ 

ubcro gsVout-paiieiif s wYf ivoaSi'I iloriiitj tl;*- yo.ir. 

All cliif'f'* of 0011)'“!! :*tl inl ilia ili‘)‘ itiiil tli'ocb iV.'' 

bulk Ilf tho lio-jpital jntk’iU'- fioiii ih'' i.im'A'T ol't"'- , -j' . 1 '’ a 
I nrgi' iiuiiib'.'T of /miiMi AViitncii and b:;rb oaso* lliMiii*: avail 
tlienisclvi's of ils liclp. of tlia Vi'i'iiii'a foiiiv fsA'i'i loi-g 
ilistaiicos ntid oven froin tlic in'ii'libauriii;^ Xiiiive i''i'itiii. 

DuriiiK (Iio vitifcT fiM-nii (if i>l:iiTi;i} (“i!Hii“ u'ojs) 

opened ill Gill, lliilnrii mid lanlliibia. 

Tlio liospital is sii|)|Kjrt. d ('liully by vi'liial iry .'tib.'i'npl'Oi!’ 
and partly by a ffranl fiom tlu Miinicip.d riiinl'i c f (is. l<t a muiitl: 
and its. 200 a year from tin- Dbirirt I'mid. 

■ T»:riBiiii8, Tho Vneoinntion Art i<iit>t in fovci in any of t!a* bin'in'i of (his 
District, 

Cut oiDi. The exponditmo of tb" Varciiiatidii Siaf? in inrladiiiK 

p'f'mffli. giilavifs, came to ({e. 2,rn!('i. Durini,' the live years <•lId)n{; I'.'d't 
an nveriigo of 2fi ;><■»• • ill' iv.is Hitrfi"'.fu|iy vnccbiatid yearly, in 
1902 the total mHnl'.M’ of ojvriilk'in ]ierfi>nni.d of 

rvliirb 15,-M!) ivori- piiminy oppraiioie-. 'I’lio people arc iMiitpaf.e 
lively willing to (•nbmil ihcir eliildi m lo prinmiy viicrinatiiKi, 
but rarely consent to its rcpelitian. 

Tlw Vnccinutioii Staff is only ('mployeil on v.ireination from 
October to April. In the hot (voailirr liny nr<' cntployid in lork* 
ing after rural sanitation, and in rliolera work slKinld sncli arise. 

“Yjllngo snnitutimi in this Di.strirl " wiiles Ihi'f’ivil ifiirgenn 
in 190-t, " is in a vory pnmitive stale awl in likely loivmain so fora 
long timo to ooinc. The low .slandnvd or eninfoit with wliieli even 
Ibo bolter classes aa' .satisfied, is a bar to any improYoraent in this 
respect." 

'I'lio sale of qninitio in villsgc.s re.sliscsl lie. dm iiig tin. 
year 1902*03. Wlion this figura i« compart'd wiib tlio number of 
dcntli.s'from Icfrcr-wliich ocemred in lliat year it will bo eocn lo 
wlmt extent the jieoplo are propareil loiwavil tlioms6lvc.i oflsiiroiieiin 
jnedioincs wlien tlicso aro lironglit to their door. 



CHAPTER IV -PLACES OF INTEREST. 


BaHIiOUTOB. 

Bahlolpur is situated in Samrak Talisil, on the ridge oTer ®AP IT. 
the Budhn mla, 7 miles east of Machhhvara and 27 from Ludhiana, places 
It Mras founded in the reign of the emperor Akbar by Bahlol Khan of interest, 
.and Bahadur Khiini Afghans (Khxaiizada), ivliose descendants still Bsiiioipor. 
reside and own land in the rnllage area attached to the toirn, but 
liave sunk into obsemity. It is non' .a place of no importance and 
has all the appearances of deray, thongh, when there was a brisk 
trade on the riyer which it overlooked, tlie town must have been 
flourishing. Its population, 3,369 in 1868, 1'sd fallen to 2,418 in 
1891 and 2,194 in 1901. And the Deputy Commissioner wrote 
in 1881:— “The steady decay of tho place way be attributed to 
two causes— tho first is that diirmg the Sikh rule a number of 
Pathans of Bahlolpur served in tho Bajwars, and brought wealth 
and plunder to the place ; hut since our rule these men have given 
up service and have been liraig on their savings ; the second the 
healtli of this town is very bad on account of the large jhU formed 
by the Budha ndh close under its walls. The municipality was 
abolished in 1884. The trade, principally in sugar [hhand], is 
insignificant. A good many resident money-lenders in the town 
(Kliatrls and Bauiiis) have dealings with the people of the Biit. 

The towTi is very unhealthy, like M-ichhiw^ra, from its situation. 

Tliere are a number of old tombs, relics of its fomer prosperity, 
ill and about the town. These include tho mqhara of Husain 
Khan, a briok tomb built in tlie time of Akbar and still in fair 
order ; the maqbara of Nawab Bahadur Khan, son of Husain Khan, 

100 yads north of his tomb : the mjbam of Alawal Khan, Saba 
of the Dekkan, built in the time of Skih Jahmi, situated south-east 
of and close to the town : the tomb of Baud Khdn, Resaldar, built 
in tho time of Shah JaMn, now in utter ruin, and used for storing 
produce : the mosque and imqbam of Kamul-ud-dm Khiin, built in 
the time ofShahJahan and in perfect order: the Ihmgakot . 
Abd-ur-Rahman Khan and Shah Jamal, a brick tomb, built about 
7 years ago : the bungalow of Kamdar Khauwiila, built in the time 
of Shah JaMn, by Namdar Khan, and in perfect order : the masjid 
Bilwanwffi, a brick mosque, built by Kamdar Khan in the time 
of Shah JaMn, in good order and in the possession of Patch Khan.' 

Hatop. 

Hatur, or Arliatpur, is a viRage 34 miles south-west of 
Ludhiana. Here MaMrfra is said to have performed cMr-mnmf 
or a four months’ recess ill the time of Kanakh-Klietii -RajA It' 

• w'as then called Aichata Kagri (see 14th and 1 Stli chapters of the 
Dharmkhatd). . General' Cunningham saj-s that Arhatpur was' 
certainly Badhanr, but Arhatpur is doubtless named' itora’ 

Mahavira, t'hB.Jaina!Tii’tliankai''Or Arhat, - Old coins and remaina 
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nvi'Touml. fiei' Cli. 1. j). 1 1 h!)W\ v.lioiv Ahum N 

■\vhli till' nnoiraf Aliiclwtti. 

Htiiiir :iK') j*' •• ''-i u rinyAnM i.f lift! T.'Mr (!n- vilk,i,n , 

llu' "..s b'lili ill Him liii-' (if llii!iii}i;u Tl‘1’ !i' )» ■ 'if 1 if, i,', 

li\iii)! ill dll' vill.ii,V', iir.' ill !'•’ i- '• i' I'f di" ti'iililitu;-. (ii!i' fill liiiiHi'i;.. 
iitv th'.' Ayiiuit Kli'iii'.i.lli fif'iVi?, f Inlv!: ini-'jii" Iw.nl. 

Anniit Kliiiti ni di" dine of bli;!!! Ji I’.in, l"it ri'f di-ii'dr d.'- 

jnrdy iii iitin ,:iiwi tinvn !■> li .vi- I»i » l.nili in d;- ‘.lino'-f Ft'if Mi,; 
till' ii/'iil/., I'll'.' mill' i.')idi-Mi' ; ol t!i" m’I1.i',v,ii ii'rvivl l.iiiMnoli'ii!' i.f tivk; 
dill lliirkinmllr Klt’iuv.ali i ii'ji'l, n W'l; m* <|'iMof d.'' dm-cf AU«r iw,'. 
till' CKi'/i'J of Hill .Inli Kliliin.ili, i; liii(i"i Ini. i: jic I'l'' i:: llw illi,;?i\ 

to in' IfOvl yiat'. of'l. 

Tnlisdof till' Iiti(11iuIn.a]):'tH(:l, Pmijali, lyiiijf dii (iic kiisili 
blink of till' vSitllcj Iwtwivii :l'i .“.V mnl ijy .V.*' N. iuol 7'> il' timl 
/•V '17' H., witli nn i\iv,i of 417 niiinn' iniii". !l iMnii'leil on ih.' 
0 ( 1.11 and wiiitli by rntialii and lv.it!,i .‘'taii'^. It.s ]ii)i«I‘!;iriii wtii 
]d4,7ii.‘i ill Idol 11.. ii;piiu'l ill iMfl, ]( c'litainii ihf 

towns of iia',;nl(iii (iM,7W>), ilm lubjii! lnMdMjii,iiii'i>, and naikot 
(Id,i;jl) and Ifi'.i vill.i}'i'<, and llm land ivvonno, ini'lnilin[: 
nmoiinlod in to ]k '('he billli'iii'ld of Aliwli h 

in Ibis tiilis)!. 

.I.niiao.v Ti'i'X 

.fiij'nimi, a niiniu'i|>id town and ibi' lii'iiil-r|imni.'r‘ of tlio 'rali':)’! 
of lliat niinn*, lio.s 24 imlo'! «o.ii of lindlii!iii;i, on Ilf Idiiilicinii* 
l''ot'ozt'l) 0 iv nioiallcd ivad and nli.ml 1.1 iiiilos .-(iiiili of it, Jr i^ 
tbo si'cond town in iniportancf in tlio DisiiicI, and bad in Iddl 
a jiojnilnlion of l}i,7t'0 .‘(nils (!\77i'i nmlis and fi'tiiidr-.), 
but most of tlio |)eoi>li' Jni'in till' .‘•nbiirbs, c.dicd (fy.'i'.O'.'', wliicli 
iii'c Tonlly oi'diiKiry villiij'O'-', ciu-li with a l!ir.irt' an'.i of land attaolifd 
toil, iitKlinliiibili'd by tile Minuu’lii'.sc.s IIS fiilii’f villiiti'i'S. In ilu’(o\ui 
jivopt'i' till' bouses live nearly all of nnisoniy, and nniny of tlii'se 
Itolonpng lo llie inereantili* entnninnily ate very IliU' buildtiifts, 
fiovml storeys bigb. Utvin;; lo (be lltilm"'9 of ilie .siiri-outiditn; 
country the town can lie .seen from a ptreat distatiw on all sides, 
ntid bns a very iniposiiifr oppearaneo, Tim stivets niv fairly 
Blraigbt and wide for ii native t(jwn, and are ivell paved. The 
situation i.s ino.sl lieallliy, bcitn; well roinovcd from tlie river; and 
tbu climate, lliwigli very hoi at times, is dry and sidnbrions. Tlie 
town is of no mitiqnily. It is said tbat more ibmi 200 years aijo 
imtlei'lltiiKulliii, nllulnimmndnn /m/iV called iitipe Slnib, toolc 
iip bis abode on tbo site of (lie piusent town, and propbesied 
llmt a city would lio built there, the stieel.s of wliicli he 
marked out ns (hey now nin. Hui Kidha called in cullivotors from 
all parts, Giljar.s, Arafus and dais, and assigned tboiii liiiids round 
the site according to the numher of each tribe; ho also settled 
a morcmitilo commumty, wlio.se dwellings ho enclosed wllli a wall, 
while the agricultural population aoKled down ouch tribe on a 
uilo in their own laud outside the town. Tho outlying sites trore 
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enclosed witli tlie usual liedges (wir), Trlience the designation of 
the suburbs, from dg (fonrard or outer) and war. The town was 
named after a Eajpdt Jigi’a, who exerted himself in promoting its 
growth and who was probably the Eai’s representative. The smaE 
tomb of Lape Sh^h stands in the centre of the town and every 
Thursday there is a mela or celebration in his honour, in which 
Hindds and'Mnbimmadans alike take part. About two mEes 
north of Jagnton, on the west of the Sidhwan road, is a mound of 
some dimensions called Solah, marking the site of an old village 
on which the agw(M’s and adjacent villages of Sherpur, &c., are 
said to have arisen. It was here that in 1802 A.D. the young Eai 
Alias met his death in the hunting field. Under the rctwts who 
succeeded him, Ahmad Grdjar, the tlidnaddr, or local representative 
of the family, tried to asseit his independence, but was expelled 
with the assistance of Patiala. As related elsewhere, in 1806-8 
Maharaja Eanjlt Singh stripped the rcwiis of their possessions ; and 
the country aWt Jagiuon passed into the hands of the Ahluwalia 
(Kapijrthala) chief, under whom the town became the head-quarters 
of the ildga or territory and the mud fort of the Eais was improved. 
The tornr came into our possession with the rest of the country in 
1846, and the fort was demolished; but the town walls still remain, 

V 

The town has a very considerable trade, being situated at the 
head of the great grain-prudncing Jangal tract. There is a large 
colony of the mercantfie class, mostly Khatrfs of the Beri, Lumba, 
Maria and Jaidke g6ts, who have money-lending dealings with 
the villagers about; and a great deal of grain finds its way into 
the hdzdi' in small amounts when the cultivator has not enough 
to make a journey to Ludhiana worth while. These driblets 
collect in the gr’anaries of the trading classes, and are kept till 
they can be disposed of at a profit The town was once famous 
for its large granaries ; but gi'eat losses occurred in consequence 
of the conteirts of these retting, and the grain is now stored in small 
flat-reofed rooms. Merchants from Ludhiana buy on the spot from 
the local traders, or the latter bring the grain to Ludhiana. The 
opening of the new line of raUway to Perozepore, with a station 
at Jagraon, wiU probably divert much of the grain trade from 
Ludhiana. There is a very large sale of brass and copper dishes, 
and of cloth in the Idzdr; and it may be said that the whole country 
for 80 or 40 miles to the south and west is srrpplied from here, 
the Jats coming from long distances to purchase. The chief 
transactions are in clothes the better sort, such as are used on 
maniage and other festive occasions, gold embroidery, &c. The 
main street {cliault) is generaUy thronged with buyers particularly 
attlie wedding season (May- June) ; and it is not uncommon for a 
well-to-do Jat to spend Es. 200 or 300 in hard cash in a purchase 
of clothes. There are 15 or 20 shops of tltatkidrs, or workera in 
brass, where the usual dishes are made from the sheets of the 
metals; and there is also aU import of ready-made goods of this 
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clus"! fram IMlii, .I.'ifpMIirl, At., foi- '■':(!(* :ii tin- v sl'njw. 1% 
iiKitic !it .lii'riiimi mv friinvii-; i!nMU(r!'.''ni i!;i' coiinlry, 
and folcli lii.nSi ptw'-. It li!i‘ al -a a t:iid- ia iicn 

and a fotv wai'la'tv in ivory or !r'i!i’, tvlio in dif , ma!! 

bo.NP.'*, A'p. Tin- Iwiijrlt'A r-tr at nrry Hind') liiri H/fw, 'ilico' 
avo iiNo POiiddcndiltMli'iiliuir- in iro’d nf ivlii'di y j^tcii d'"d h 
j)nr(’liiiH'<l by dal’* for ^ and uibi'r 'Hii' 

of ilagniou Imvi’ a irrr.it J. imiation f -.r 'cilii!" tb- inr!. i j;:irv. 

The Tidi'-i! hnildini'-i nr<‘ on tla* Ui.-!'], with •■ueAai}'- 

iiifl p;ron«d and ub>ii( a iiiil" fiviin the tiovn, but eoui'e<*;»l 
witlnl byajeofiil im-iallrtl vomi. Tin- biiildiin,'.-. inebiiic a iMni 
for Kuropean ofticC‘i>. Tlw Police itaiinii i^ indd- the lotvis, 
in the Iniildiii!: wlaw tliv ni.iiive of ish Aidn'ivllct cliii;? 
used to n'.'idc. The t'owi Ii/k !.:i Aiiol-i-V.-rii-ical'!!' 
awl two j'itls’ hcliooK lliwhi and Mnlit.niiii'id'-n, '■"ppc.p'.i now 
nmnicinnl fund-'. Then' i' aho a ^i.d cla-, di'-ii-’!) ;«y won! dw i 
froiii itio ."lune kouipi'. The i-mrly of Munh ei Uij.b Al; h..vi' 
Home fine hoiwen, mul .'.hi n ;;.>!(!> a whii t "a!'*- ctid am ‘Hipn* 
in it fiilioii.iuj' them. The Ih'lK. laiiidn--, Ac.. ImVc .al-O ■'''til'.’ 
snlntmitial «lilirc<; awl Ib-vi Clmnd li"ii le.i- enet i'. fur the 
acconnnodulion of tnivclk'in a liii-cc . ji, /j m i'ik.i rtin'iNsi jn't 
onl.side the piinoipal gate, ihut ImvaidH laidh'n'w, 'I't"* oM Mill 
of tlio towi in in pood repair, and ibeie nii' iwo (••■■A'a i.mh'' 
ont'<ido. Peddes the n-t-h'iU'-.- in th" T.d''-‘ii the ■' b a I'uhlte 
Works Department re.ddionse rn tlw l.ndliiiiiia-rciv./.'j' w toid 
and a Canal i\M-limi^t> at Akliaia: Ixitli me ii'eam I'nnte.^ fomi 
the town. All ihe'-e atv fiirnidii'd. 

'I'he adniilliHlralive ollieerH inrlmle a TnlHildiir, a Ni'h' 
Tabsfldilr, a Dopiity Inspeelor of I’olie.' ami a Mil>-ri‘'cl-'*f>‘a' ’l’'\n 
linrse mid two donkev Hlalliou!i are kept by the Diiarlel Ihiyf! 
in the Tahsil. 

JiipiriDa is a nHtunl clit . immiripytny ttiili a cciniiiiliei of t> Tiii'mU'f. 
wusl'lian' «f 1 i imiiiimiteil iiml o’eltvtvd aiviaU'rj. tlo'-t- 

Nuta. No. OsT, iliileil 2Si1i Sept. 'I'lie iiicnoy imniii'i]«,! aicat" 
for the Ul yours omliiij' fttOi-O.'l ««-, U.. mul tli.. yNcr.i!^. i-xpoislimw 
Jls. 1)2,51)5, Till' elai't iioiiis of incumt' mul [i>i' l'.i02-'.)3 ivoo' 
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Tlio laimiciiwl Ijoiiiulwiis wove DmiI liy I'lmjnl) (J.ivi, Kola, No.,. i)t«5.. 
ilftteil 28lli iSwpl. 188(1, and 7iS, ilnlwi’ 24tii t5ont, 1889. i;.> -nilo-i 
of baste will 1)0 fowatl imflio Fmtjnb Gaulle forMiiivli 1S8/, p,'2!8-4 of 
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Pari III and Nohi. No. 43, dated 3rd Aa<r. 1898. (Ml. llannal, pp. 357-8). 
Octroi liniits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 479, dated 1st July 1890, 
and the Eolicdiile, piv.’cribcd by Notn. No. S22, dated otb Jnly 1876, was 
wised in 1897 (Notn. No. 581, dated 4tli Deer, ns con'ccted Nos. 301, 
dated let July 1899, and 258, dated lOtliJuna 1900), Building b 3 ’e*laws 
will be found intlie Punjab Ga;eUe for Jan. 1888, p. 70 of Part III; and 
penal bye-li'.w.s were sanctioned by Notn. No. .371, divted 3rd June 1890. In 
the case of latter tlie model mles were adopted. (MI. Manual, pp. 450-1). 

KnAbitA. 

Kbama is a small municipal town in Tabsfl Samrala on tlie 
J^ortb-Westem Eailway, 26 miles sontb-east of Lndbinna. Tbe 
jwpulatiou inci'casocl from 3,408 in 1 868 to 8,988 in 1881 (17 per 
cent,), but in 1901 b<ad fallen to 3,838 (2,01 6 males and 1,822 females). 
It bas no parlicultir bistoiy, but in Sikh times was the scat of ono 
of llic petty chiefs among whom the countiy was divided. The 
la.st ropresentative of llio race was Jhii Daian Kanr, on whoso 
death in 1850 the largo of the family lapsed. Tbe family 
bad a masomy fort, mostly demolished now, but of which portions 
still remain. Since the opening of tbo railwiijr in 1870 Elanna 
bas increased in importance, and there is a nsing trade, in gi’ain 
and cotton (exports); salt, iron, &c. (imports). The railway 
station is a good ono, and large consignments of grain como up 
from Nahha and other territories to the south. There is at present 
no good road to tbe south, and.mosl of the trade comes on camels, 
donkeys, &c. The town is very healthy; and has good clean 
bdtdn, very ivide for a native town. The houses aro unpretentious, 
being mostly of one storey, and many of suu-driedfeks only; 
and tliero is not much actual walth in the placo ns yet. A large 
portion of the population is agiicultuval. There is a Police station 
outside the town at tlio encamping gi’ound, and aVeraacular 
Middle School. Tlie only objects of interest aro the rains of the 
old fort, and of an imperial sardi built in tho timo of Auraugzob, 
in which a part of the town is built; also a baoli of brick, dry and 
in ruins, built by Miti Daian Knur, now in possession of Govem- 
ment, hut not looked after, 

Kbnmia is a ecoond class municipalily with a committee of 9 mombors, 
I ix-oMo, 2 iiommalod and 6 elected. (Puninb Govt. Notn. No. 687, dated 
28th Sept. 1886). The average manirapnl income for tho 10 years 
ending 1902-3 was Bs. 6,404, and tho average expenditure Es. 6,131. Tho 
chief items of incomo aud expenditure in 1902-.3 wore as follows 
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CHAP. IV. T!:-' mamVi]';’! Iwuniw-vs v>v!i fi-wl It; Pimjsib Govt.'iV’.iia. Xo, , 
bT* 28 'tt Pepf. It* ntlft lni‘‘int>'t vri!! h' biiwl in tlta 

oftoMl. I’linV'lOnrlit i-ir 1SS7, p. 281 d P.nrt HI, nnd };o..)y,aalf<l. • 
!|f(i Aiifr. IPP?. (Ml. Jlamifil, n,')7-8i. Octtvi limiti; ivcw difel- 
l)v I'wniil) No;n. X-). 47!>, AMinI Uf ,I«ly ISOO, nwl flit st'hriiilo svss ' 
nwriiml in Nohi. Xo. 822, (laiffl Tiili Jiil; 1876. HiiiMinK byd-kn# WpM^ 
t.Anciior.'.A in Punjab Oovlt*, Part III, ]>. 70, datoil 26lli Jan. 1SS3 j and 
I'cniil livo-b.'Vj liv Xutia Xi>. 871, Aitol 3nl .Time ISPO. Ju iho cafo of i!i( 

' ■ latter tlio "cffi «'lop*ftl. (Ml. Manual, j^). JJO-l), 

U'DBUX.K TAHStl,. 

Trths!! of tlio Ludhii'ma District, Punjab, lying on tlio soulli ■ 
Win. I,.,,,], of f],o ><iit]cj bottrecn SO’ Si' and ST I' N. and 75“ 36' and - - 
76“ 9' k, vritli .an area of 63:> square miles. Its jwpulation fras 
333,337 in 1901 a<! against 823,700 in 1591. I'bo tomi of ludWnna 
is tlio talisil tol-quartws. It contains 482 villages, and tlio land, 
iMVcnu?, inclmling cesses, araoimtod in 1 902>03 to Its. 5,1 8,122. 

Tons'. 

LoiiHiii* Liidliiilna, the principal town and the hoad-qunricrs of (be 
T^!ro»i. District, is Mtuaiotl on tlio lidgo ju.st ovor tho Hudhn or 
™‘ fonnov bod of the frutlej, alwnt '3 miles from the pTOont coinroi 
and lies on llu' XoriWYosterii Ihiilmiy, nnd the Gnmd Trunk . 
Uo.id (Delhi to litihoro), lit) miles from Liilion’. It is nko con* 
lu'ctcd with Ftiozoporc by a metalletl road 72 miles in Itiiiglli.- 
I'oHiilatioii in 19')] was 40,649 .«otils (26,829 males nnd 21,820 . 
funiiiles). Of these 438 wero enumcraied in civil lines, 

Tlio town was fomidinl in the timo of Uio Lodi cnipei’ois, on 
nK ***''* iko site iitu village called Mirhola, thu date rccoiiled being 898 
llijri (A. D. IdSl). Tlio fonmlci's were Yilsaf Kliiin nnd Kilning 
Khitn or jterhaps the hitor .alone ; and ilioro is no re,as(«i 
to doubt the goiienlly Jicccpted ueconnt that Lndliiaim 'is a corriip* 
lion of Lmim. Tho situation selected was a .slight cininoticu on 
the south bmfc of the Fntlej, comnumding the piissago of llio Hver, ; 
on 111*’ high iwd fmm Central A-sia to India. Tlio '’lilslory of the ■ 
town is in « gioal wiea«m'c that of the District, and will be found 
in Fi'c, n nf riiap, 1. Under the L'xlis it u'.i.s llio .seal of 
guvcnnueiit for this jurt of she em]»irv, awl a huge fori witt built 
on the site of (he praHiit one by .lalil Khiiti, g.miidson of Niban.g 
Kiian. The Jluubak lised the he.Ml-fjuarlera of the sisrHr, Or 
divisiou of the province {.vilo) at .Sirliind, and imdhiiinn was 
onl^v a inaLfl*' or dittrict ; but it did not loio its importance; and, , 
to judge from wh.it arc said to hsivo Ikqii tlio bDundaries of the 
Loifo' city, it mnst have had a {wimhitioa of 5,000 or 6,000, 
Xcither did it stiver from tho Diminimviirions, although; n 5 alrc.tdy 
cottced, KYiliriilrih is said tobvo ordcre.! a general inas«acr» of tho 
p-\ip!o. On the downfall of the Mughal empire it pis-,cd qiiiclly ' ' 
into the hands of tho Dais about tho year 1700; and under tbom 
enjoyed tb same nersuw of prosperity as before, liaiKnllm 

*0 wRTtr-.sSti se «>T»W *ijr elttr rMW.t'.ts, 
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improved tlio fort, miil it Tvns ono of llic ilmas under tbo rule CHAP. IV 
of this family. Malmnija Ranjft Singh took it Tltli tlio re.st of pj^g 
the country from Rani Bliiig Bhari in 1806, and gave it to his uncle. Interest. 
Raja Blwig Singh of Jfnd. llTicn Sir I). Ochtorlony advanced to 1 ,^ 31,1504 
the Sutlej in 1809, land was allotted to ns for a cantonment to Toim. 
the west of the town ; but wo hold nothing else till 1885, <•> when, on 
the death of Riijii Sangat Singh, tho town and country about 
bocaino our own possessions (See Chap, 1. B., pp. 15 to 22, for 
details of tho nboTC sketch). 

lYlion tho to^m n'jis transferred to us it appears to havo iiitiorysn. 
occupied the space between the 'fort and ridge over tho lowlands 
(which latter was the boundary on two sides), and tho present 
Chaura Biiziu’ up to tho Sabzimandi, and on from that the Ilazuri 
Sark. Tho present Municipal llall and tho tomb of Pir Roshan”’ 
arc sitmted outside tho old limits on tho west ; but to tho cast 
of this the houses covered the whole of the unoccupied space 
between tho fort and tho present town. No record can bo found 
of tho estimated population of that time. Tho old imperial road 
entered the town on the eastern side, where tho houses of tho 
American Mission sottlemcnt now stand j and tho residency was 
also on this sido while tho cantonments lay to tho west, tho 
present civil station being tho remnants of thorn. Under Sir 
Claude IVado (182!1-3S) and his successors tho town increased in 
size and importance, spreading out to tho southwards. It beoamo 
tho centic of !i very e.\tcnsivo trade in giuiti, sugar, cloth, &c., 
which found its way domi tho Sutlej in boats from Phillaur. 

Tliero had .always Iwcn a .small colony of Kashmtri wc.avcr 3 in tho 
towm, but in 1833 A.l). a fnniino in Kashmir drove munbor .3 of 
this class all over tho country, and somo 1,500 to 2,000 of thorn 
wero settled in this town, and started in Inido by tho c.vcrlions of 
Sir C. IVado. In 1842, on our withdraw.al from Ciibul, the family 
of the Amir Shuja-ubJIulk, with a numerous ‘l)Ddy of adherents and 
attondants, ciimo with us ; and Ludlmna, then a frontier station. 

Was fi.\cd on as their residence. They at first took up their ahodo 
on the west .sido of the city.; but soon after shifted to the south 
side, where the land on which thoir hon«e.=! and gardens now stand 
w'as as.sigiicd to thcju. Wlieii after the Sutlej c-impaigii tho 
Lndhiilnn District was formcsl, tho civil oflicos were removed to tho 
cantonment side of the town, and in ]854'5 the Grand Trunk Road 
•was nicUillcd and realigned to its present position. In 18.54 the 
cfiutonmcnts wero abandoned, _ n small force being I’ctaincd ns a 
garrison of tho fort; but Hu's change docs not appear to haw much 
affected llio town, which, with the improved communications, was Ijo- 
coming more important every year ns a centre of trade. Tho events 
of tho Mutiny liavc Ijccn related in Chap. 1, fiec. B.,pp. 25-19. Tho 

(U AUlioaith tho (oirii WAi not nomliinllj’ «Kn till 153S, tho rolltleni Agent* oppoor to 
Jiotooiorciocd poroBiotint IiiDuonco la ft from llio flnt, null inony jf tbo Impravcnmulo 
oStelC'l In It ilolo Itom befoto 1S3!!. 

(U "i'Jr Abdul QUlr JoUnI ” <«eo para. N o( tto SclDemobt lUport by T, Gotdoa 
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CHAP. IV. The municipal boundaries wore fixed by Punjab Gort. Uotn. JTo. 083, 
^ dated 28th Sept. 1886. Its rules of business mil be found in , the 
offfist. I’miahlGazeile for March 1887, p. 284 of Pari III, and So, 43, dated ' 
3rd Aug. 1898. (Ml. Manual, pages 357-8). Ochoi limits were defined 
by Punjab Gort. Note, No. 479, dated Ist July 1890, and tlio schedule was 
prescribed in Note. No, 822, datod.Sth July 1876. Building byo-laws were 
sanctioned vi Punjab Gaeettt, PartJII, p. 70, dated 26th Jan. 1888 ; and, 
penal bye-laws by Note, No. 371, dated 8rd June 1890. In the case of the 
latter tho model rules were adopted. (Ml. Manual, pp. 450-1). - 

Ludhuna Tahsil. 

LnihiiM Tahsil of the Ludhiana District, Punjab, lying on the south 
bank of the Sutloj between 30° 34' and 31° 1' N. and ^5° 36' and 
76° 9' B., with an area of 633 square miles. Its population was 
333,337 in 1901 as against 323,700 in 1891. Tho town of Ludhiana 
is the tahsil heaiquartera. It contains 432 villages, and the land 
revenue, including cesses, amounted in 1902-03 to Es. 5,18,122. 

Ltohiana Town. 

iradhUna . Ludhiana, the principal town and the head-quarters of the 
^ I poll. District, is situated on tho ridge just over theBudharwla, or‘ 
former bed of tho Sutlej, about 6 miles from tho present course; 
and lies on tho Nom-Westem Bailway, and the Grand Trank 
Eoad (Delhi to Lahore), 116 miles from Laliore. It is also con- 
nected with Forozeporo by a motaBed road 72 miles in length. 
Population in 1901 was 40,649 souls (26,829 males and 21,820 
females). Of these 488 wore enumerated in civil lines. 

Hlitoiy w The town ■was founded in the time of tho Lodi emperors, on 
the site of a villago called Jlirhota, the date recorded being 898 
Hijii (A. D. 1481). The founders were Tdsaf Khan and Nihapg 
Khan Lodis, or perhaps the latter alone ; and there is no reason 
to doubt the generally accepted account that Ludhiana is a corrup- 
tion of Lodidna. The situation selected was a slight eminence on 
the south bank of the Sutlej, commanding the passage of the river, 
on the high road from Central Asia to India. Tho, histoiy of the 
town is in a gi’oat measure that of the District, aud will bo found 
in Sec. B rf Chap. I. Under tbo Lodis it was tho .scat of 
govenunont for this part of tho empira, and a large fort Avas built 
on the site of tho present ono by JahU Khmi, grandson of Nihang 
Mu. The Mughnls fixed the head-qnaiters of the saridr, or 
division of the province {sula) at Sirhind, and Ludhiana AVas 
only a malidP or district; but it did not lose its importance; and, 
to judge from what are said to have been tho boundaries of the 
Loms’ city, it must have had a population of 5,000 or 6,000. 
Neither md it sufier from tho Duranimvaaons, although, as already 
noticed, Nadir Shah is saidtohavo oi’dered a general massacre of the 
people. On the doAvnfall of the Mughal empire it passed quietly 
into the hands of the Saia about the year 1760; aud under them 
enjoyed the same measure of prosperity as before, BaiKalha 


<t) iCM cMtespoaSed lo cm Iduil bettor tbon to any otber BubiiTieioa, 
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improved the fort, mid it irns ono of the Mnas under tbo rule CHAP. IV 
of this family. Mabnnija Eanjft Singli took it vitli tlio rest of 
tbo country from Knni Biing Bbari in 1806, and gave it to bis nnelc, latcrcBt. 
Baja Blitig Singh of Ji'nd. 'Wlicn Sir 1). Ocbtorlony advanced to inahuna 
tbo Sutlej in 1809, laud iras allotted to ns for a cantonment to ’Tcira, 
tbo west of tbo town ; bat wo bold nothing else till 1885,**’ when, on 
tbo death of Ibijii Sangat Singh, tbo town and country about 
became our own possessions (See Cbap, LB,, pp, 15 to 22, for 
details of tbo above sketeb). 


Wlien tbo town was transfoirod to ns it appears to bavo 
occupied tbo space between ilio foil and ridgo ovci- tbo lowlands 
(wbicb latter was (bo boundaiy on two sides), and tbo present 
Cbaura Bazar up to tbo Sabzimandi, and on from tliat tbo Ilaziiri 
Sark. The present Municipal Hall and the tomb of Plr Rosban*” 
are situated outside (bo old limits on (be west; but to tbo cast 
of this tbo bonsoa covered tbo whole of the unoccupied space 
between the fort and tbo present town. No record can be found 
of the estimated population of that time. The old imperial road 
entered the town on tbo eastern side, where tbo bouses of tbo 
American Mission sottlcinent now stand ; and tbo residency was 
also on tliis side while the cantonments lay to tbo west, tbo 
present civil station being tbo remnants of llioni. Under Sir 
Clande Wade (1823-38) and his succc-ssors tbo toini increased in 
size and importance, sproading ont to the southwards. It bccamo 
tbo centre of a very extensivo trade in grain, sugar, cloth, &c., 
wbicb found its way do^vn tbo Sutlej in boats from Pbillaur, 
There had always been a small colony of Knshintri wcavcr.s in tbo 
town, but in 1833 A.D. a famine in Kashmir drove imrabcrs of 
this class all over the country, and .‘•’omo 1,500 to 2,000 of them 
were settled in Ibis town, and Parted in trade by tbo o.xcrlions of 
Sir C. Wade. In 18-12, on our withdrawal from Ciilnil, the family 
of the Amir .Sluij.a-id-Jfulk, with a numerous 'Iwdy of adliorcuts and 
attendant'*, came with us ; and Lndhiuua, then a frontier station, 
was fixed on ns (heir rosidoiicc. They at firyl took up their abode 
on tbo west .side of the city.; but soon after shifted to tlio south 
side, where Iho land on which their houses and gardens now stand 
was assigned to them. When aflor the Sutlej campaign tho 
Ludhiana Di.strict was formed, tho civil oHicos wore removed to tho 
cantonment .sido of the town, .and in ]8";4-5 tho Grand Ti'iink Rond 
was moUllcd .and realigned to its present position. In 185<l> tho 
cantonments wore abandoned,, a small force being retained ns n 
garrison of tiro fort ; but this change docs not appear to hnvo much 
affected tho town, which, with tho improved communications, was ho- 
coraing more important every year ns a centre of trade. Tho ovonls 
of the Mnliny liavo been related in Chap. I, See. B.,pp. 25*19. Tho 


}Iiatai 7 iin. 

Cetoaernk, 


(!) Alllioaf;)i Iho tonn mi nul nomiiiitl!; onn till Iho roliticnl Agcnti opjieor to 
koto oioKiieil ponmeunt li>f!iioneo In It ttom tho firtl, nml many gl tho Iinprorenumlo 
flleelcJ Id It Aolo inm heforo rSU, 

(1) " i’ir Abdul Qiilir JuUul " (wo ptrt.Si of tho Scltlcnckt Uoport b; T, Gordoa 
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CHAP. 17. houses of the toira at that time came to ivithin a shor,t distance 
Places of gariison mutinied, it iras found to, bo 

Interest, in communication mth the to^v^l-peop]e just outside it— Siifis, 
Lndhiina Gujars, &c. Mr. Bictetts, on tho departure of the mutineers, 
Tora. ordered the demolition of ah the houses trithin a radius of 200 or 
300 yards of the fort, the inhabitants settling down -where they 
could, i^e Gdjars were removed to their lands below the town; 
the Sufis took up their abode in the vicinity of the Cantonment 
Bmr, where th^ now live; and the Sdds and others spread 
themselves over the to-wn. The opening of the railway from 
Delhi to Lahore in 1870 gave a gi-eat stimulus to its ti’ade and a 
number of shops and sariis whre built along the Grand Trunk 
Hoad, facing the station. 

General if- The towu is situated in an angle of the ridge or high bank, 
tie ton" to the east of it runs due north and south and then turns 

' westward, forming the boundary on two sides. The houses are 
mostly built of masomy. In the old part, the limits of which have 
been desci’ibed above, they rise storey over storey, and are crowded 
together, while the streets and lanes are narrow and tortuous. 
But the new town to the south of the Chaura Bazar bears all the 
marks of being modem. The streets are ivide and straight, and 
the bouses and shops mostly of one pattera. The piincipal streets, 
the Chaura Bazar and the Hazdri Sark, were designed by Sir 0. 
Wade himself; and one of his projects, the Iqbal Ganj, is a standing 
preof that he was rather too sanguine about the speedy develop- 
ment of the town for which he did so much. IDs successors. 
Assistant Agents and Deputy Commissioners, have each added 
something— e.p., the Miirray Oanj (Captain Murray), Ghalk M'lndi, 
or grain market (Captain Lai’kins), and the Kaisur Ganj. In the 
old parts of the town, such as the Uailgarah square, iho houses 
are many storeys high, but in the new town they are generally, as 
yet, of only one, though some of the people along the Chaura Baziir 
lia-ve added a second. The old town was divided into mahdhs accord- 
ing to . tribes (Siids, Stifis, Sayyids, &c,) ; but these have mostljr been 
lost sight of. Attached o tho town is a large area, owned principally 
by Sayyids, Gdjars and Aj.-aius, most of whom reside ivithin the 
town limits or in the old military bazar, and this land is divided 
into eight tarafs, 

R’om the situation of tho town over the lowlands and the 
swamps along the Bndha one would expect malarious fevei* 
to prevail after the rains, and in somo years, such as 1878, there 
has been a tremendous loss of life from this cause, the half-starved 
Kashmiris and others of the lower classes not having suflScient 
stamina to resist the attacks of the disease. Betw^eon 6 and 7, per 
cent of the whole population died from fevei’ alone in that year 
(1876), and tho death-rate, which had averaged 83 in the preceding 
fi-ye years, rose to 111. But at other times the town cannot be 
paid to be unhealthy, the sanitary arrangements are good for- a 
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Indian toiTO, and the system of dininage appears to be now effi-' CHAP. IV. 
cient. Inspection reports since 1878 speak well of Ludhiana, which places of 
was before considered to be rery backward in this re-ipect. The Irterest. 
supply of drinking water is from wells inside the town, the uahiana 
quality being apparently Tery bad on analysis ; but it is said that 
it has evil'effects only on new comers. The average death-rate 
does not compare unfavourably with that of most Punjab towns. 


The principal educational institutions are the Municipal High rnbiicbmia- 
School, the Primary School, the Mission School, and a Hindu Aided ijftoaw. 
School. There are only two regular printing presses, one belonging 
to the American Mission Society, which pnblishes a weekly journal 
called JVur 4A7iai!, andtheDharm Sahaik Press maintained in con- 
nection with the Hindu School above mentioned. The principal public 
buildings and offices are the Municipal Hall, the Post Office, Dak 
Bungalow, Kotwr'ili or Mce Station, Tahsfl and Telegraph offices, 
whidi all lie near the entrance of the Ohaura Bazar, just outside the 
town to the west, and the Railway station. Across the railway 
line, which separates it from the town, at a distance of about a quar- 
- ter of a mile, is the District office or Kaclierit while beyond this lie 
the church, the cemetery, and the few houses of the European 
district staff. To the north of the town the fori; is situated on a 
point of the ridge overlooking the lowlands. It is a square struc- 
ture mth a high mud wall and a deep ditch, the inside measuring 
aborrt 100 yards each way j and it owes its present form to Sir 
D. Ochterlony, who made use of the bricks found in the neighboru*- 
ing mins of Sunet for building it. The principal streets of the 
town are the Ohaura Bazar, which rrrns east and west the whole 
length of the town, the Bazazan, Pansari, Lucha and Lakar Bazars, 

Wade Ganj, Hazibi Sark ; and the squares or market-places are 
the Ghalla Mandi, Kaisar Ganj, and others belonging to private 
persons. It is in these last squares and market-places that most 
of the dealings in the'grain trade inside the town go on. There is 
always a great deal of business in the Ohaura Bazar, where cloth, 
shoes, &c., are hawked about; and of an afternoon it is crowded with 
people along the whole len^h. Thero are two or three tardis 
along the Grand Trunk Road, facing the Railway station, in which 
grain is stored, those of Ali Muhammad of Jhajjar, Kanahia La], 

&c, Outside the town to the south lie the houses and gardens of 
Shiihzada and the other refugees ; and beside them are the Jail and 
Dispensary, while the. Mission Settlement is situated further on at 
the south-east comer. 


The principal places of interest have been mentioned in the objocts of 
preceding paragraph. To the west of the Railway and behind the 
district offices is a raM, or plantation, under the District Board. 

This is traversed by roads in aU diinctions lined ivith ornamental 
gardening. The mJfh is a great place of resort as a drive for the 
Europeans and rich natives; but all classes of the town and country 
people frequent it. The old cantonment has completely disappeared, 
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CHAP. IV. except suoli lionses as liave ken kept for the European residents, 
PlacTs of snd a few offices close to the town, and the church and cemetery. 

Interest The marks of the compounds are visible in places, but most of tho 
MhioDa land occupied by the old lines is now under cultivation.^ There 

Town. a,,.g f 0 ^r antiquities in or around the town. The tomb of Pir Abdid 
(^dir Jalnni has already been referred to. This is in tho open space 
to the south of the fort. There is also an old tomb in the Saiad’s 
iMludla of one of their ancestors (Saiad Ali Fil Mast), to which is 
attached a grant of land, and several Hindu temples (SliiwiMs and 
Tliakardawaras) of recent date. The mound of Sunet lies about 
three miles west of the town. 

LudhiSna ia a second class municipality with a committee of 24 members, 
consisting: of the Deputy rommissioner, Civil Surgeon and 3 ex-eflicio, 5 nomi- 
nated and 16 elected. (Pb. Govt. Nota. No. 687, dated 28tli Sept. 18861. 


The average municipal income for the ten years ending 1902-S was 
Es. 92,831 and the average expenditure Bs. 92,565. Tho chief items of 
income and expenditure for 1902-8 were as follows 


Inoome, 

Bs. 

Bxpenditnro. 

Bi. 

Ootro! ... ... 

72,779 

Administration 

16,010 

Shops and Gtalls at annnal fairs 
Tales 

319 

rnblio aatetr 

Fnhlio health and oonvcnionco .„ 

14,553 

44,155 

Uanicipal propertp and powers .. 

14,130 

rnblio instrnction 

21,118 

Grante and contiibstions ... 

7,745 

Cuntribntions 

1,800 ■ 
0,878 

Others ... 

8,223 

Others 

Tolnl 

98, ion 

Tolnl 

1,08,614 


The municipal boundaries wore fixed by Punjab Govt. Notes. No. CSS, 
dated 28tli Sept. 1886 No. 713, dated 24th Sept. 1888, and No. 96, dated 24th 
Febr. 1902 (extending Section B . Its rules of business will bo found 
in the Fvnjab Gaieite for lOth March 1887, p. 284 of Part III ; also Notes. 
No. 43, dated 3rd Aug. 1898 and No. 21, dated 3rd Aug. 1899. (Ml. Manual, 
pp. 857-8). Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Note. No. 479, 
dated 1st July 1890, and the sohedule, prescribed by Note. No. 822, dated 
Sth July 1876, was revised in 1887 and 1899 (Notes. No. 110, dntd Htli 
March 1887 and No. 380, dated Sth July 1899). Building bye-laws were 
sanctioned by Punjab Gnzettt, Part III, p. 70, dated 26th Jany. 1888 ; and 
penal hye-laws hy Note. No. 370, dated Srd June 1890. In the case of-tlio 
latter the model riJes were adopted (Ml. Manual, pp. 450-51). 

In and about the town lie a few old Muhammadan remains : 
these are the Shaikhonwali fflasjitZ and tomb, near the fort. The 
mosque, which has two minarets and three domes, was built in the 
time of Aurangzeb : the llimgah of Sulimnn Shah Chishtl, a square 
domeless tomb, probably never finished: the Ichmgah of Saiyid Ali 
Sarmast, two tombs and a mosque in an enclosure. One tomb is 
octagonal and underneath is a iahilidnah. The second tomb, ac- 
cording to an inscription, w'as built in 978 E, 1570 A. D. The 
first tomb was probably built in the time of 'the Tughlaqs; the 
hhingah of Shah Qutb, west of the road to Phillaur, known to 
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have ken standing fertile last 600 yoava. Tlio-nralls of tlie en- CHAP. IV. 
closure and the pavement are evidently of bricks from Sunot : the 
Iclmgah of Saiyid AJi Buzarg, a brick tomb, said to have been Inteiest. 
built 300 years ago. 

MAcnnWi'iBA. 

The municipal toum of ILtcbliiwaiu (in Talisfl Samrula) lies on MaobWirire. 
tlie ridge over the Bndlia Mta, 20 miles oast of Ludhiana, on the 
old Rupar Road. A metalled i*oad connects it u'itli Samnila, the 
I’ahsil headquarters, whence there is also a metalled road to 
Ludhilina ; and although the distance is 26 miles, all traffic goes 
round this way. 

The town had in 1901 a population of 5,588 sonls (3,027 
males and 2,561 females), of which a large portion is agricultural, 
the village area being 4,800 acres. Mtichhimira may have existed 
in Hindu times, as a place of the name is mentioned in tho 
Mahabhn'rat; but it is doubtful if it can claim greater antiquity 
than that allowed by the account that it was founded 800 years ago 
under tho Ghorian clynasfy, like Ludhiana, on the south bank of 
tho Sutlej. Tho name means " the place of fishers,” and is common 
all along tho river. It was under tho Ghori dynasty that the 
Rajpfits first settled in this part of tho country. Tho town has a 
considerablo trade in sugar, the ra6 of the B5t coming into it for 
manufacture into Wmiid or dura (a coarse brown sugar), Some 
account of this trade will bo found in tho Note on Sugar appended 
to tho Settlement Report, andJIr. Gordon IValkcr estimated tho 
annual value of tho exports of sugar and syrop at 1 to 1-1- lakhs of 
nipoos. Thorn is a considerable commercial element, coinposed of 
Khatrls, Banins, and Siids, engaged in money-lending business 
with tho vullagcrs about, princij^Iy with tho Muhammadans of the 
B5t. The sugar trade is mostly earned on by tho Klmtris, who 
combine it with money-lending, taking payment in rdh, which they 
refine into Jcliml, fee. Tho streets are good, well paved, and clean. 

Tlie public institutions .arc a Police Station, a Dispensary and an 
Anglo-Vernacular Jliddlo School. As in Ludhiiinn there is a 
terrible amount of sickness in tho .autumn, and for two months most 
of the inhabitants suffer from fever. Under tho Sikhs it was the 
headquarters of tho Sodhfs ; and they have left a largo brick fort, 
now partly occupied by the Police Station and a Diwnnkhdna or 
CourL 

Koar tho town are a few old buildings which include the 
Sujan Shithwilli viasjtd built in tho time of Muhammad Shah by tho 
ancestors of Saiyid Qnsim Ali; themosquo of Mihr Ali Shiih or Qazi 
mujid of stone, built in tho time of Sikandnr Lodi, 923 H., 1517 
A. D., by tho lady Path Malik, and still in uso : tho Ganj-i-Shahi'dim 
or placo of martyrs, west of tho town, probably tho tomb of those 
who foil in tho battle of Miichhiwara in 1555 A, D, : the Diwdli 
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CH^IV. DeTJj Bltadr Edlit a brick temple, a mile rrest of tbe town, built 90 
Places of About a mile west of tbe town are tbe remains of an 

Interest, old mosque wbicb was built of blocks of JmJear, Kound about it 
Maohhiwaro, a™ many rained grares, and the ground is covered with remains of 
buildings. . Many of the bricks are of large dimensions, showing 
great age. The people point to a well which contains a now plain 
stone, which they say once bore an inscription that the man who 
sank it had previously sunk 360 wells in Machhiwara. There are 
some five wells to the west of the town in the sand, all built of 
large bricks. Hence it may bo inferaed that the town formerly 
extended towards the west. Gurudwira, a brick Sikh temple built 
100 years ago by Sodhi Kami Singh, to commemorate a visit of 
Gurd Goblnd Singh to this place. It is in the possession of a 
resident Akali. The palace of tbe Sodhis of Machhiwara, now 
an utter rain, is close to the Police rest-house at the west end of 
the town. 

Machliiwdra is a second class innnicipnlity \vitli a committee of 9 members, 
1 ex-officio, 2 nominated and 6 elected (Punjab Gort. Notn. No. 097, dated 
28tb Sept. 1886). The average municipal income for tlio ton years ending 
1902-3 was Hs, 4,928 and the average expenditiii’e Rs. 4,922. The chief 
jtems of income and expenditure for 1902-3 were as follows:— 


locone, 

Bl. 

Ripendituro, 

Rs. 

Octroi 

a, 030 

Adminiatratioa 

868 

Mnoiclpal property aad potreis .. 

601 

Pablio aafetj 

765 

Grants aadcootribatiOQs.,. »«. 

670 

Pablio bealclt and oanvenienco 

8,074 

Otlitrs 

1,009 

Public inutraotioa 

961 



Otlieri 

31 

lotnl 

6,270 

Total 

6,639 


Uaiandli. The muinoipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt, Notn, No. 683, 
dated 28tb Sept. 1886. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjai 
Gazetle for 10th March 1887, p. 284 of Part III, and Notn, No. 43, dated 
3rd Augt. 1898. (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). Octroi limits were defined by 
Punjab Govt. Notn. No, 479, dated 1st July 1890, and tbe schedule, prescribed 
by Notn. No. 1108 S., dated 26th Ang;t. 1885, wasrevised in 1887 (Notn. No. 
201, dated 29tb April) . Building bye-laws will be found in the Pmja b Gaiitte 
for Jan. 1888, p. 70 of Part HI, and penal bye-laws were sanctioned by 
Notn. No. 371, dated 8rd June 1890. In the case of the latter the model 
rules were adopted. (Ml. Manual, pp. 450-1). 

Malaude. 

Malaudh, the residence of one of the branches of the family of 
the Malaudh Sardars, which derives its name from the place, has 
a small tradmg community and a good hdadr. Population (1901) 
1,915, 

Meghae. 

yeghan, Megh&, 4 miles south of Khanna, contains a grove of trees 
and a tomb. Tbe grove is held in high esteem by the natives, who 
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Tirill not cut down n trce. TIio tomb lins been in existence for over 
100 year?. Other gwes lie C miles north of Kliannn and 5 miles 
west of that town. 


Pin JICBAliAK. 

Pir llubiirak) 8 miles south of Khanna, a gi'ovo of trees and 
a brick tomb. 


Baiotas. 

Balmwan contains a mafjul of brick, built by tho ancestors of 
tho headmen of tho place in tho time of Shah Jamin. 

Raikot. 

Tlic municipal town of Raikol is situated in tho Jagnton Tahsfl, 
24 miles by tlio direct read south-west of Ijudhiiiiia, mth which it is 
connected by the inotalled ro.adtoDhiika on tho Ludhiana-FeroM- 
poro road. Its distsmcc from Lndliii'mii by this road is 27 miles. 
Raikot had in 1001 a population of 10,131 .souls (5,185 males 
and 4,9'I0 females) j Imt is not a jdacc of veiw great importance. 
Of tho population about onc-lmlf Is agricultural, ns there is a very 
largo vill'igo area (nearly 8,000 acre-s) attached to it. This land 
was cultivated from of old, being divided between six villages; but 
230 ycaw ago (so say.<i the family history) llai iUimnd, monng from 
Talwimdi, the former seat of the family, made tho place tho head 
(luartcns of his territory, ami called it Raikot. The scattered 
villages wore collected into one town, and a trading commnnity 
assembled. Tho fullowor.s of tiie Rais would of themselves have 
been a largo addition to tlio popuintion of any place, as they must 
always have maintained a large array. Raikot declined in iinpor- 
tanco on tho overthrow of tho Rais ; hut there is still n certain 
amount of local tnidc carried on by tho Klmlri, Bhiihra, Ac., zcsidonls. 
This is principally in gi'ain from the village.? to tho south, tho 
agi'iculturists faking in return clotl)c.s, brass dishes, snlb &c. Tlio 
popidnt ion remained .sliitionary ; .and there arc no signs that tho 
place i.s developing, jdlliongh the situation shonld give it tlio 
command of the trade from tho .langal, which nt present goes 
straight through to Lndhiiina. A good road towards Salma would 
jnohably make Home difTovonco. The town Ini.'s, like Jamiion, an 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, a Police Station, and n third 
class dispensary. Tho torni is surrounded by a brick wall, 
niinons in parts. The principal places of intorcst arc tho palaces 
of Rais, now in tho possession of Imam Bakhsh, tho adopted 
son of tho last rani who rc.sido3 hero. Those buildings are mostly 
dilapidated, 

lliiikot is a secoiul clii's nuiaicipalily with a comniilloo of 0 niorabora, 
3 noniinalctl uiul 0 olcelcd. _ (I’unjab Oovl. Nofa. No. 087, dated 28th Sept. 
1880). The avunigo municipal iacoino for tho ten years ending 1002-3 wns 


CHAP.I7 . 

Places of 
Interest. 

Pit Uata* 
nt 


Babairss. 


Btibol, 



CE^IT. 

Places of 
Interest. 

Baikoti 


Siipur. 


Salma. 


Sabnewati 


Samrala 

Mail. 
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Be. 6,805, and tlie average expenditure Bs. 6,472. The chief items of income 
and expenditure for 1902-3 were as Mows:— 


Income. 

Eb. 

Etpenditnro. 

Bs. 


5,010 

Administration 

1,123 



Public safety 

097 

Unnioiptl ntonectv snd novrers ... 

1,605 

Pnblio health and convenience ... 

• 4,CS9 



Contribnliona 

180 

Gcanti and contclbotioni 

SIS 

Fttbliolnslruclion 

1,091 



Others 

405 

OtboM ■ 

750 



Tols.1 

8,870 

Total 

8,814 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 688, 
dated 2Sth Sept. 188d. Its rales of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gaztiti for Jiarch J887, p. 284 of Part HI, and Notn. No. 43, dated 8rd 
Augt. 1898 (Ml. Manual, pp, 357-8). Oclioi limits were defined by Punjab 
Govt. Notn. No. 479, dated 1st July 1890 j and tlie schedule was prescribed 
by Notn. No. 822, dated 5th July 1876. Buildmg bye-laws will be found 
in the Punjab OuzeUt for Jan. 1888, p. 70 of Part HI, and penal bye-laws 
were sanetioned by No. 371, dated 3rd June 1890. In the case of the latter 
the model rules were adopM (Ml. Manual, p. 450-1). 

Raipue. 

Raipur, 11 miles ^outk of Ludliidna, is the chief ^^llnge of 
the Grarewal Jats, who •wielded some local authority at the close 
of the 18th century. The houses are almost all built of burnt 
bricks. The population is mostly agricultural ; but there are a 
good many shops in the bdzar. The village has 12 headmen 
Population (1901) 4,416. 


Sabna. 

Sahna, the headquarters of a Police Statiou, 54 miles south- 
west of Ludhiana, is the largest of the Jangal villages, and the 
ori^al seat of the Malaudh family, who havo a large fort in it; 
Its inhabitants are almost all agiiculturists, and the houses are 
of sun-dried bricks. The bam- contains a few ordinary sliops, 
The village had 17 headmen. Popnlation (1901) 4,469. 

Sahnewaii. 

Sahnewal, a station on the North-Western Railway, 9 miles 
south-east of Ludhiana. A good Idzdr is spiuneine up. Population 
(1901) 2,422. 

SambaIiA Tahsil. 

Samrala Tahsil of the Ludhiana Distiriot, Punjab, 'lying on the 
south bank of the Sutlej betrween 80® 37' and 30® 59' N and 7^ 2' and 
76® 24' El, with an area of 291 square miles. Its population was 
154,995 in 1901 as against 158,770 in 1891, It contains the towns 
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of Hinuna (3,838) and-MilchLi'dlra (5,588) and 268 villages, among CHAP. IV 
wliicli is Samralfl, tlio tnbsil beadqnorters. The land revenue, puces of 
including cesses, amounted in 1902-0;5 to Bs. 3,56,750. intorert. 

Sarai Lashkahi ZnAN. 

Santi Laslikari Hian, 8 miles vest of Khanna, a brick sardi Sat« 
similar to that at Kliauna, built in the time of Aurangzeb Alamgfr. 

It is still in Aise, and is in possession of Govommcnt, by vliom 
a chanhiddr is entertained. 

Tihaba. 

Tihain has ali'cady been described in Chap. I. It is situated ™rs. 
in the north-vest extremity of the district on the high bank over 
the Sutlej, 27 miles vest of Ludhiana. Its present inhabitants are 
the ordinary agricultural and misceUaneous population (2,609 
souls in 1901) of five or six villages (called iarafs), vho are 
collected together in a common site like the people of tho agivdrs 
of Jagiaon. It has also a fair M:dr vith a number of shops. Tho 
old tovm has long since disappeared in the river and no traces 
of it remain. 

The village cont.ains a mqlaraol Shtih Tshqviiln, a brick tomb 
needing repairs to plinth and dome, tho latter being in ruins. It 
lies in the common burial-ground and is not looked after. The 
mqbnra of Shiih Diwin, a mile vest of tho village, is said to havo 
been built in tho timo of Akbar. It has a grant of 190 iigahs 
of land attached to it for maintonanco. 




APPENDIX I. 


Weiouts and Measures. 

The unit of cloili monsure is llic girah, tlic ffidth of llio Grat Ihrco 
Gugers, 16 giraha going to the geti or ynrJ. In Uie ga: nscG for yna/imiim 
there nro aaiel to be only MJ girith. llio gai is two cubils (hvlh), i.t,, 
twice the lengtli from tiic ellww to the tip of the middlo Gngcr. 

The Kale for wciglit is ns follows : — 

n? f iiM tiCftibri s 1 ffr XorEfEa. 

40 im & s 1 mAtind XcK^r^ifl. 

The f'lnnsiiri jxiua is the oM co|)por coiimgo of the coimtiy. The 
tnc/if/io fciile N mid fverywhere, nml the whole of the pain trade is done 
in it, own in the .‘hops of Lmlhiitna no other being un'd. The kachcha 
in.sund is at Liidhiina 17 of oiir Mnndntd acr.*. It s-nrics slightly through 
the district, this being n remmint of .Sifch tinica, when every ruler had his 
own weight. A Jnpaon inannd i-. iibont four n m [kachcha) iens tlinn tlmt 
of Ludhiinnj and one of I’likhowitl something mmller still. Weighing is 
pniendly done with a Ifl srer [kachcha] weight, cidlcd doftfro, which has 
a Government stamp on it. Alino4 every apiculiun-t hn.s a weighing 
balanro [takii] of his own. A wiip or earthenware ve.'-.'-el is used in the 
Geld for finding out mnghly the atiiDiint of gnvin, bat in selling, tho bulanco 
and weights are always iwd. Milk iasold nnd Uaight by the.'w; hiitil 
is gcncndly iiiea'iired in a gaiUia or binss vessel of known capacity. Oil 
is tdao told by weight, and it may bo said that inensiires of capacity do not 
exist. 

Tlio niiasurc of awii has been tho subject of much inquiry and of n 
good deal of curreqiondenee. Jlr. Gordon Walker thus disetians) tho aubject ; 
"'nicuajwrorAkharfi.ved oiicstamhird ligah fur tho wholo empire, ei:., 
a square of which each sido was a chain. Thu clinm wn-. 20 ghaltas, cacli 
phaKa king 0 J/J/ii ga:. Thus 3 Jlihi ga: = 1 ghalla, 20 ghallae = 1 chiiiii. 
The j/ialfa 1 do not lind inentionisl in the Alii Aklari, and 1 eoiild not 
k'foru iicooniil for it. Tlio Jh>hi gaz was Afcbiir’a slamhinl of linear iiieasnre- 
meni, and is wmewhal le-s than ours, ro Ihiil tlie ghalla is 2| of our 
yard. Tlio .Sikles iiilroiliicid their own land mc.ssmv'-', of which mention 
will k Hindu hereafter. Tim imiiciinl biguh wins re.stored n.s tho oIRcinl 
ttaiidnrd in our sitlleineiit of tho villages neijnired in 1835, and in tlio 
svLolo district in J850; hut tho jioplo hiivo not ndoplcd it. Tlieyknow 
it very well, hul they wy that il bears n certain relulioii to the local mensnro. 
Tlicre is no eonncclioii ktwceii pn: or j/m/foon wbicli it is built, and Iho 
pace on wliioli tlio jMjplo always fall Imck. Tlio anciuiit mcniiiircs of tlio 
comitrynretlii'j/IiUM«onndtbc_Aw/iAa ligah, Tlio Inllor is tho fitniidard 
of Jlindtifclnn or tho t'is-Sullej country; and tho former appears to ho in 
tiBQ all over tho rmijnli iirnper, and it lias nl^) partly sjiri'Bd in tho Jfdlwali. 
In the iiplniids of this dislricl tho ghmmlo in used in tho penter jiart of 
Jitgriion nml in (ho Jnngnl villngcs, and the ligah in tho rest. In tho IJdt 
thop/inmuo jiervailf, c.\cept inaMiiall picco of cmintiy nknl JklcwAnih. 
The Dot tract was all in tho Jnllundur Uo/lhat onotinie, mid brought tho 
Punjab mcasuru with il wlion the river clmiigtd its coiirfc, tho e.vcoption 
inentioiied nlKivu king caiibod hy iiiidlin Hiiigli iiilroducing tlio use ol (Iio 
ligah in tho now yillfi}p;.s which lie founded, to ns to linvo onu stuiidnid for 
tlo whole of his tcrritoiy, Jt was not in Iho |)owor of tlio rulers to lunko tho 
pwplo adopt ft now lueinuroj but limy could G,x llio stimdiird of that mcnsuiv, 
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" The scale of the ghumio is as Mows 

8 Kanmt, doaUs paces each VBjr=l mandlii. 

7 Uandlai =: 1 landt. 

8 Simdli = 1 jhiimde. 

" Bat generally the ghnmeo is said to be four hcheha llgahs. A 
ftocicAa iijoA is 20 karams each way. 'llie haram, however, is a very 
varying quantity, and it was here that the difference came in. [Hie rulers 
had constant necessity for using a measure either for the land on which 
cash rates were charged (ealti} or for Jcankut appraisement of the crop; 
and there were in every petty state some persons whose pacing was recognized 
as the Government standard. The karam would be fixed by the ruler at so 
many ckapfOi or hand breaths 16 toiS; and the pacing was done to suit 
this. Bi the more highly cultivated eastern villages the harm was smaller, 
and that of the Elieri ildqa, adjoining Ambdla, was recognized as 16 chappas, 
while in Jagrdoii the karam was 18 chappas. This difference of measuros 
has remained in force, and the kachcha bigah of Jagrdon is about two-fifths, 
while that of Eheri is tivo-sevenths, or less, of the standard official higah. 

The scale of the kachcha bigah is— 

20 ienmt X 1 Imm = 1 lukha iumh, 

20 „ X 80 „ =1 laehcha Hgtk 

"Imay say here that We have finally adopted for future nso a kachcha 
bigah, one-thiml the old pakka bigah, measured by a chain of 20 karams, 
the karam being S7 inches, and the chain 95 feet. This is a good average for 
the district, and fits into the old standard.” 
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Agents for the sale of Punjab Government 
Publications. 


IN LONDON. 

B. A. Abnold, 41 ard 43, Maddoi 
Street, Bond Street, W. 

Constable & Co., 10, Orange Rtre t, 
Leicester Squat e, W. C. 

Grindiay & Co., 5 1, Parliament Stree', 
S.W. 

Hehkt S. Kino & Co., 05, Cornliill,E.C. 

P. S. Kino & Son ,2 anJ 4, Great Sniitli 
Street. IVestminster, S. W. 

Keoan Paul, Trench, Trubneo & Co., 
43, Gin-ard Street, Soho, IV. 

B. Qdaruch, 11, Grafton Street, New 
Bond Sireet, IV. 

T. Fisher Uhwih, 1, Adelphi Terrace, 
W. C. 

W. Thacker & Co., 2 Creed Lane, 
London, E. C. 

Luzao& Co , 46, Great Ru«Eell Sireet, 
London, W. 0. 


ON THE CONTINENT. 
Friediandeii & SoHN, II, OiuLtrasse, 
Beilin. 

Olio Haerassowiiz, Leipzig. 

Karl TV Hiersehahn, Leipzig. 
Ernest Lerodi, 28, Hue Bonaparte, 
Paris. 

Martihus NiJHorF, Ti e Hague. 


IN INDIA. 

Rnnoir Hadpt, 1, Dorricnstiasse, 
Leipzig, Germany. 

Thackhi, Spiss & Co., Calcutta and 
Simla. 

Nlwhak & Co., Calculi a. 

R. Cahdeay & Co., Calcnlta. 

Thacker & Co.,' Bombay. 
HiaeiNDOTHAE & Co., Madias. 

V. Kalyanarau Iyer & Co, 189, 
Esplauade Row, Madias. , 

G. A. Nateson & Co., Madras. 
ScPBRiKTENDENP, American Baplisi 
Mission Press, Rangoon. 

&. Chand & Co , Imperial Book Dep6t 
Office, Delhi, 

Gulab Sinoh & Sons, Mufid-i-’Am 
Press, Lahore. 

Manageii, Punjab law Booh DcpOt 
Anili kali Bazar, Lahore. 

S. Mojiiaz iLi & Son, Rafah-i-Am 
Pres«, Lahore [fcrVeniaoular Pub- 
lications only]. 

Manager, “The Aiyan Printing 
Puhlishing and General Trading 
Co., Limited,’' Lahore. 
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CHAPTEE I-DESCRIPTn^E. 


Section A.—Physical Aspect. 

The State of Maler Kotia foms a compact wedge of territoiy CHAP. I. A, 
which dove-tails into the northern border of the Phulkian States, phyjicsj 
It is bordered on the north by the Ludhiana Tahsil and District Aspect 
and encircled on the east, south and west by Patidla State territory, 
the Loht Badi ildqa, of the Nabha State bordering it on the noi’tL 
west. Two villages Manki and Sandaur belonging to the Ludhiana 
District, lie between this part of Nabha and the State, and the 
small block of Ludhiana temtoiy called Jandiali Kalan is just 
within its northern border. Lying between 30° 24' and 30“ 41' N., 
and 75“ 42' and 75° 59' E., the State is 18 miles long by 22 broad, 
and has an area of 167 square miles, with a population (1901) of 
77,506 souls. 

The country is a level plain unbroken by a single hiU or stream 
and varied only by sand drafts, which occur in all directions and in 
some parts assume the shape of regular ridges. The Bhatinda 
Branch of the Sirhind Canal passes through the noi’them part of the 
State, but no irrigation is effected from it owmg to the lofusal of 
Hrs Iffigbqess the present Nawab, Muhammad Ibrahim M Khan, to 
peimit cand irrigation in the State- 

The State is badly wooded, whole tracts of cultivation being 
entirely without trees, except a few stunted Ukam here and there. 

Some harothis saipipals exist round village sites, and the sMsham 
has been planted on road-sides, but the demand for culturable land is 
too great to admit of trees being planted elsewhere. 

There is nothing to note under the head of Gleology, as the ueoiogr, eta 
State is situated entirely in the alluvium. CeograpMcally, it is 
part of the adjacent Phulkiw States, and its fauna and flora 
resemble those of the Patiala or Fabha temtoi’ies, which adjoin it. 

The climate of Maler Kotia is dry and healthy, resembling that 
of tire Jangal tract of the Ludhiana District and Bamala Nizamat 
in Patiala., 

At Settlement the average annual rainfall in Maler Kotia BaisfuiL 
was taken at 23 inches {vide Assessment Report, § 4). This 
amount would be sufficient for agricultural purposes, but the mini- 
mum is as low^as 10 op 11 inches, whiclr is too little. The soil of 
Kotia is, however, so retentive of moisture that even a small amomt 
of rainfall produces an average crop, provided it is seasonable. During 
the 13 years 1891-92 to 1903-04 Ike average rainfall only amounted 
to 19 inches annually. 
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MaTiTTO, Eotu Siate.] 


[]E*abt a. 


Section B-— History. 

The founder of the' Kotla family at Maler was Sadr*ud-Dln, 
commonly known as the Shaikh.Sadr Jaban,<‘’ a Sarwani Afghan of 
Daraband in Khurasauj a very pious man of much cdebrik in his time, 
and a disciple of the Pit Rukn ,Alahi; the Mult&i, whom he left 
with the intentiou of spending his life in seclusion j and, settled at 
Bhumsi, a place which lay on a tribu^ry® of the river Sutlej. Sdt^, 
Bahlol Lodi‘®' had halted atBhumsi, when pn his w^ ..to attack, 
Delhi, with his Wazfr Hamid Hhan,when Sadr-udpin got into his 
service. Bahlol had no sooner .becoine king'of Delha than he gave 
him his daughter Taj Murassa Begam in maniage in 1454 A.D. 
with, of course, a suitaUs dowry in a tract of land containing, 12**’ 
large and 56 small villages. Subsequently the Shaikh cohtracte,dA,. 
second wealthy mavri.nge in the family of Bahi'ain, the Bhatti chirf. 
of Kaparthala. He died at the age of 71 in 1515 A.D., leaying 
three sons, Isa, Hasan and Musa by the Lodi princess^, and, a dapgh:. 
ter® by the Bhatti lady. The presentM41er Kotla lamily is |descended , 
from Isa, the descendants of Hasan being now merely hhaUfas 
or attendants at the shrine of Sadr Jahan. Musa had died without 
heirs in the lifetime of hie fether. 

‘ ' .1 I * < ' » * -.'I ', / * 'i 

The death of Sadr.ud-Din gave rise tO| a series of disputes among ' 
his sons regarding the .succession., These might have ended in; 
disaster had it not been for , the interference’ of the.lKkim.Dr .Subah : 
of MMer, by whose order aportion of, the, estate was.Bet,a?ide.and, 
divided among the brothers, Isa, the eldest son,' succeeding to the" 
whole of the remainder. Hencefoiwai'd they had no quan-els about 
their jigirs, Hasan loft two sons Sulaiman and Mirza, (while- 
Isa left a son, Muhammad Shah,' who 'succeeded his fatter.’, 
One of the sons of Hasan killed the Sdbah.of Mler, -and was 
for this act driven into exile and his estate confiscated. Hi" 
cousin Muhammad Shah was also -involved in this punishmept, a 
fate which threw him mto the aims of the Rai of ,Sqnpati Mean*,; 
while Sher Shah had oveithrown Humayun, whereupon' Muhammad 
Shah borrowed a large sum of. the Eai'and r|ecpvered.his„jttgir, 
by buying over the Siibah of Sirhind. He did not, however, allow 
his cousins to share in it, as they had contributed nothing to the 
cost of its recoveiy, and they became dependent on the offerings ' 
at the shrine of Sadr Jahan. He died, leaving three sons, ot whom 
Khwaja Manddd, the eldest, succeeded to his father’s estate in 1645, 


0) rtia title Sadr-Us]i$ii at Eiz&.ul-Kucit, also called Sadc-ai-IiUm, me tliat of the 
cliiet olSeer of jogtice at the Delhi Court oirca ISDl) A,n, ii [ < i- ; ji i| 

(2) This ttibotar; ie still tteoeahle, itg centee heiDg'mathed by the torrent ffhiob tnna 

bolwaou llilerood Kotla after boaTyTtlta- '' 

(a) Malik Bablol Lodi wao a nephew of Buitin Shih-Lodi, who .bold the 3 wr«noiof.j 
Siibiiid in jdsfr nnder the Emperors Slnbhrok Shdh and Sayyid Khier, and snooeeded big 
nnoleinlhnllletE..B/I.,V,p,17. . • 

W Malar, Kadiayn,.^tn4]a, Pbnl, JIahtij, Ungoval, Sangheta, Pall, Cbatnletur, 
Amrgerfa, Balian and Amloh ate said to bare been the 12 * large hillegeg,' 

(0 Tlte daughter wag matriedin Tshiua near dakhal to a Bfjpdt fanily, whm her tomb 
glill exiiti. 
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his brothers only receiving a few .villages for their subsistence, which, CHAP, i, b 
'iheir descendants still possess. HisfotT. 

Khwnja Maudiid Khan had ihi'ee sons, the eldest of whom was 
Fateh-'Miihammad, who succeeded his father. 

, Fateh Muhammed Khan left one son, Biyazfd Khan, who was 
fifth in descent from Sadr Jah^n.^' He was the first to considerably 
enlarge the family esbites, nnd founied Kotla near Miler, in 1657. 

He fi’equented the Delhi court and received from the Emperor the 
pargams ,of KadrAbad and Nanganwa in jdgir. He died in 1659, 
leaving four sons, the eldest of whom, Firoz Kkn, succeeded as Eais. 
PirozShandiedinl672. His eldest son, Sher Muhammad Khan, was 
a prominent general of his time. He served in the Bihar campaign 
and his services were rewarded by a jdgir of 70 viDages. one of which, 

Sherpur,*® now m the’Patiala .State, he fortified. He also served in 
Badaun, aiding the imperial forct'S to suppress the revolt of Ali 
Muhammad,' the Bohilla. In bis days began that incessant warfare 
with' the Sikhs, under the Gunis Tegh Bahadur and Qobind Singh, 
which endured until quite modern times, and by which the State of 
Mliler Kotla was almost annihilated. Sher Muhammad himself was, 
however, successful in opposing the rising power of the Sikhs, for 
he defeated the Guni Tegh ^liAdnr at Ohamkaur in a desperate 
fight in which his brother Khizr Kirin and Nfihar Khdn, his nephew, 
were killed. In this battle the Gnrd was captured and sent as a 
prisoner to Delhi under an escort commanded by Sher Muhammad’s 
son, Ghuldm Hussain, The sons of the Gimi also were all captured 
;on this occasion (except one who escaped to Bagridn, where he died 
of his wounds) and subsequently put to death at Sirbind, despite the 
remonstrances of Sher Muhammad, who thereby earned the gratitude 
of the Gurd. In return for his services to the empire Sher Muhammad 
recrived the ilaqa of Khamdno in fief, and at his death in 1712 the 
State comprised the IS pargmds of Bahlolpur, Kliizi’dbdd, Khamdno, 

'Isru; Pail, Dhamdt, Amloh, Bhddson, Kapfirgarh, Kaugdnwa, 

Sherpur, Balian and Mdler. 

.The next Rais, Ghulam Hussain Khan, was a timid man, of a 
simple and peaceable disposition. He, in his lifetime, excluded his 
sons from the ohiefship, for what was considered to be pusillani- 
mity, and installed his brother Jamdl Khiin on the throne. Ho 
himself abdicated and took a small jdgir of five villages, called 
. Panjgirdin, for his expenses, 

Jamdl Khnn was a'great chief in his day and the ancestor of 
all the ruling family and the leading jdgirddrs in the State of the 
present day. Shortly after his accession he became engaged in a 
-guerilla warfare with the nei^bouring Sikh chiefs, and encountered 
the Raja of Patidla atSangheraina shaip fight, in which, though at 


(I) It Ii »lf» «afd tbit Udrufd Kliin rwxjiri-d tup title of NewAb frOin the Empewr, 
t> Itl B«nw w»i Hoblbwil, lint hin.ii»me4 it Sherpor, 
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CHAP. I, B. first victorionB, he ms defeated, his force taking to flight on seeing 
Hirtorr. leaders killed in an ambuscade. He thus lost the 

Sanghera ifat/tr in paroana Balian, including Hddiaya, irhioh 
Ala Singh made his capital. In 1747, however, he. received a 
letter from Ahmad Shah, Dnrrnni, tequesting him to disperse the 
Sikh forces, which were gathering in the country between the Sutlej 
and Sirhind, and he accordingly Sent a force under his son, which 
defeated the Sikhs and pursued them as far as Samad. For this 
service Ahmad Shah gave him a robe of honour, but some time 
after this event he allied himself with the Bai of Eaikot in a 
demonstration against Ala Singh, the Baja of Patiala, and was 
signally defeated near Bamala He thus lost this town, but soon 
after he took possession of Machhiwara and Eiipar. 

Upon Ahmad Shah’s departure from India, Adina Beg seized 
the oppoitunity to fona an alliance with the Sikhs and take 
possession of Rilpar. Jamffl Khan went to expel the insurgents 
from that place and he attacked it at the head of his troops, but 
it was strongly foi-tified and offered a stubborn resistance. During 
the siege Jamal Khan was killed by a bullet. 

He left five sons, the eldest of whom, Bhikan Khan, became 
to have been a temporiser, alteraately a friend 
mthe Sikhs and*'* of Ahmad Shah Durriini Prom the latter 
he received the right to coin in his own name, and, during his 
sojouiTi in India, defeated the Sikhs at Bohfra and recovered 
certain rillages which they had wrested from him. But after' 
Mmad M&'s departure the Sikhs returned to the attack, and 
BMm Khan, bein^ woivited in a skirmish with Amir Singh at 
^ajhur near Samana, was retreating on Kotla, when he' was shot 
from behind while drinHug from a well by a Sikh viUaMr. This 
occurred m 1763. J ^ » 


BhikM Khan left two sons, Wazir Khiin and Fateh KMn. 
who were ^anta. His brother,*** Bahadur Khan, succeeded liim. 
ihia cmefB reign was a- series of disasters. His an-ogance 
made him obnomous to the Kotla Afghbs, and the State freasure 
was in the hands of Bhikau Khan’s widow, so that his troops 

«n,Wsinflueiitid 

hnsmen, Bahadur Khan, offered a stubborn resistance to the 
bitts, whose supenor forces alone enabled them to oven’un the 

territory round Kotla itself. The 
chef met his deathman engagement with the Sikhs at Jhal in 

Bahidur Khiin also left two sons, Himniat KhdnandDaler 
n, wo succeeded to Iheii' father’s estate, but again the chief- 

(!) Beoauiiei it would Kuanlwii, usurped the throne. 

o« bohilf of Wazir Khsn. )'lm««nii usnrper.end reteined the trisnre 

(*> »«l«rKhiD.dopW8hi,i™, lutT«.'r>.,blelop,cf„,itoiteI; 
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sMp went to tbe eldest siiiTiTing brother, Umr Khan.'*’ He CHAP. I. b. 
attempted to recover the villages taken by the Sikhs, and fought a History 
battle at Tibba with his neighboui' Rija Amr Singh of Patifla. The- 
contest' was earned on with vaiying results, nri ti l the Eai of 
Saikot inteiwened, and a treaty was effected by which the Eaja 
agreed to restore 116 villages to Umr Khan, but he only actually 
restored 74. Nevertheless, after this trea^, Uiur Khan maintained 
friendly relations witli the Raja. Asad-nllah Khnn,the fourth 
brother, next became Jlais.'*’ He continued to live amicably with 
Baja Amr Singh of Patiala, and during that ruler’s invasion of 
Sialba sent his troops to assist the Sikhs and tlius cemented the 
alliance between the States. 

On his death in 1782, Ata-u-lIahKImu’“’ the last of the five sons 
of Jamal Khan, succeeded him. His reign miv oue of continuous 
war, but he held his own with some success, llte valiant sirdar 
f/huhar Singh of Bhadaur seized Kang.inwal and Ata-ullah Khan, 
fought and recovered it. Soon afteivvavda Dfwan Nanu Mai was 
dismissed from his ofllco in Patiala and took refuge in Kotla, where 
he proceeded to instigate Ata-ulhih Khan to declare war on his old 
master, alleging that hig treasury was empty and his subjects ripe 
for revolt. AM-uUah Klian accoidingly attacked the Raja of 
Patiiila at Khdnpur, but was defeated. Nanu Mai soon after died 
in 1792, at Kotla. Tho Bedi Siihib Singh now preached a holy 
war against tho Kotla Afghans, as killers of kino, and attacked 
Miller witli a large force. Ata-ullah Klian made a gallant resist- 
ance, but, being unable to hold the town, he retreated into Kotla, 
which was more strongly fortified, and despatched messengers to 
the Raja of Patiala for assistance. Tlie Riija’s troops were encamped 
(li Araigsrii, hilt hetoi'Q they mehed M/tkr Kotk, the Bedi, irho 
had received a bullet-wound in the siege, withdrew his troops and 
retired across the Sutlej, 

By 1788, the Mahrattas had become predominnnt in tint 
jiart of the country which lies between the Jumna and tho Sutlej. 

'Hiey were g.ithering strength under Sindliia, when the British 
fir.st defeated them at Laswari in 1803, and again General Lake's 
forces gave them under Holkar a crushing defeat in 1805. In 
General Lake’s campaign against Holkar, Ata-ullah Khan joined 
the British forces with all his troops and followers, and continued 
with them till the victory of Laswari was complete and the 
English had become the paramount masters of the cis-Sutlej 
country. 

In 1808 anjft Singh, having deprived Raikot of the last shred 
of independence and divided the villages of that State between 


, (l),lt!g aall that Umr only RBecefded to tho Boordinnaliipof WasfrKhUn, botiubio* 
qnonlly nmrpea tb# throno! T,Mle BahMor Kbdn's SOLS onlf inooeeded to tbair fatbor’o 
priTate eotates bnoanBO be was dot ii j'urt Uaw&b or Bnfs. 

. P) Or guardian ot Wnafr Khin. 

W At yoardlM of Wwlr Sbdn, it it laid. ' 
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6 EoUa threatened hy 

Mat, F, II, Kotla State.] Maharaja Ranjit.Singh- 

Jind, Ifribha and other chiefs, turned towards Kotla and demanded 
a Idhh and a half of nipees as the price of his non-intervention. 
Two-thii'ds of this sum woi'e paid at once. For tire remaining 
Rs. 50,000, five villages*'* were mortgaged to the Maharaja, who, 
desjiite tlie I’emonstfances of Sir C. Metcalfe, established military 
posts which werft subsequently removed by Rii D.Ochterldny. Ranjit 
.''ingh had also left his Tahsildars and Tlainedars ti; recover.the 
mniiey, butin 1810 the Stole came under British protection, and 
the Sikit officials were i-emoved. When Ranjit Singh came to 
Miilor Kotin, Wazir Khan laid his claim before Sir 0. T. Metcalfe, 
the British envoy, who told him thnt he could not interfere as the 
treaty with MahMiiuja Ihtnjft Singh had not yet been ^.signed. 
After the treaty of 1809, and the British proclamation of a pro- 
tectorate over the Cis-Sntlej territory, Wazir Khan laid his claim 
fomally before Sir David Ochterlony declaring thnt he' was the 
rightful heir, but being an infant at his father, Kawdb 'Bhikan 
Khiin’s death, his uncles had usurped his rights. The case was 
pending when ‘Atii-ulla Klian died in ISiO, and his son Rahmat 
Ali Khiin claimed the Rais ship. But the rights of Wazir Khan 
were upheld and he was made Nawab. 

At the same time the British Government directed that the 
law of primogeniture should in future apply.**’ Wazir Khan led 
an uneventful life. He assisted Sir D. Ochterlony with, supplies 
and transport in the Gurkha war, and his son, Amfr Khan, served 
with a small contingent at the siege of Malaun in 1814. Wazir 
Khan, dying in 1821, was succeeded by his son, Amir Kirin, who 
himself led a contingent forco to seiwe in the, first Kabul war of 
18S9, and fought on tiie side of the British at Mddki and Ferozshdh, 
receiving in recognition of bis services*’’ the villages of Mahema- 
Rasdlpur and Fatehpur Chhanna with the title of Nawnb. Ho sent 
another contingent to help the British, in the second Gurkha - 
campaign. He died in April 1846 and was. succeeded by his son, 
Mahbdb All Khfa, bettei’ known as Sube Kh4n. Like his Sikh 
neighbours, he was on the side of the’ British in the Mutiny of, 
1857 and chd good service at Ludhrinn accompanied by the other 
Kotla Khans. He died in Novembei* 1859. 

. His son, Sikandar AU Khiin, seems to have spent aU his time 
in quarelling with his relatives He had two sons, both of whom 
died young. 

Sikandar Ali Kh^n then nominated Ibrdhlm Ali Khdn, the 
eldest son of DiMwar Ali Khin, as his heir, in pursuance of the 
right of adoption confemd on him by the' British Goverhmfent in 


W Lehn. Fohir, Jhamut, Knlnfar and Jmghera. 

‘j'lp WniTr Ehin’t brothel, Fatvh 'Ellin, held a aepnrate Bii branch tndtd nltb 

rAfio Alt Ikbin, who hronght a nautci, Abddr RnbliA, from 'Eiibot tD-tearli'AiabiV in 
Hilar Kolia, ond thna atoned fat the dobanchcry irbiob canted hii Curly tleoth. 

W li ISili bit tioopi alio luppiniid tha Akilii, Trho hid toiiiinittad n'mntdtr at SbibbM, 
^ lii’i SI ,t,eu! .1.1 -I ai,'i.rr.r c.‘ I ■ 
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iIil.TR Kcrtw State.] ■ ' iUinortij/ of the Na\eih. [PAtir' k! 

1861. Tho present Kawab, Muhammad Ibrnlifm Ali ’EMn, is CHAP.i,‘B. 
thus tho great>grandson of Atu-ullah Klmn, tho fifth son of Jamiil Hiitory.' 
£h<n. 

In 1866, a council, consisting of Munshi Kanhaya LSI, QSzi 
Ghulam Sarwar and Snrai-ul-Hiwj, was appdmled by Govemment 
to adjust the claims of .laraal Enan’s descendants infer f», and also 
those of’ their S6rv.ant3. In this same year a salute of P guns was 
conferr^ by Govemmont on Ifavnib Sikandar Ali Khan and his 
successors. 

In 1869 trouble arose between the Nawiib and Ghulam 
Muhammad over an alleged mortgage of the village of Choong to 
the former. Bloodshed ensued, but tho matter was evontually 
compromised. 

Kawtib Sibudar Ali Khan was present at the Vicorogal 
darhiir of 1869, held ui honour of the Into Amfr Slu-r Ali Khan of 
Rahul, and next year wont to Lahore to Imve an audience with 
His Royal • Highness the Huko of Edinburgh. 

On tho doJith of Xawab Sikandar Ali Khan in 1871, the lino 
of Bhfkan Khan ended, and Tbmhtra Alf Klian, hi.i adopted son, 

Bticcocdod him at the ago of H, his claim being fnraally recognised 
by Government in 1872. Mr. Ileath, an officer of tho Punjab Com- 
mission, was appointed Suporintondont of the State during hi.q 
minority.,, A ye-nr after his accession, i.f., in 1872, tho fanatic 
KtSk<is,nttncked Kotin, killing some townspeople and plundering 
honsec. After their unthdniwnl from Mrtlor Kotla, they made for 
Potiiila territory, where they were captured and hiinded oror to the 
Miilor Kotla authorities, and they were oseouted by Mr. Cowan, 

Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, under orders of ilr, Forsyth, 
Commissioner and Agent of Ambaln. 

Tho Namib Muharamed Ibnihim Alt IQ)iin was invested ndth 
full power in 1875. Tlio pernicious custom- whereby every scion of 
tho nouFo goto share of tho State with full rights, —fiscal, jndioialand 
iidministrativn over it,— was discontinued during tho roign of the 
Narvabnnda uowrulo laid down by tho British Govoruraont, whereby 
tho Nuwilb alone was permitted to e.xoiciso judicial mid oxocutivo 
powers witbiu tho St4ito territory. Tho old Kliiiii, Ghulam Muham- 
mad Klriu, was, however, allowed toeonlinuolo exorcise for life the 
judicial functions he had enjoyed during tho rule of tho late Kawnb. 

Klifin Ghuliim Mulmramod Klmn died on tho fird of May 1878, nnd 
his pons then ceased to exercise any judicial or rovomio powers in 
iMtjdgirf. Tlio status of tho Khnwanfn, tho momhors of Jamal 
Khliu's family, was modified in the Inst soltlomont, and further 
modified by the Government in 1899 on Ihoir filing an appeal 
against the State in 1896. They have now no control whntevor 
cron in their own villngcs, and nro all mevo jigirddrs under tho 
smerainty of tho KawAb. ’ 
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, Mahe KotiiA StaHe.] Naioib-RraUm Ali KJ^. LPabi A; 

CHAP.X B. The improTements made bj this Naiv^b were 
Hiitory, ■ (1) Seven schools were established m the State— two, in 

Kotla and five in different villages. Of these only 
one, at Mdler Kotla, still exists. 

(2) A charitable dispensary was established in Ko|Ja. 

(3) Two new metalled roads were constructed in the State 

teaiitofy, towards Nabha and Sangnir. Metalled 
roads and drains were also made in uie capital. 

In 1877 the Nawab was invited ‘to the Imperial assemblage 
at Delhi, and honoured with an additional salute of two guns as a 
distinction personal to himself on the occasion of the proclamation 
of Her Imperial Majesty the Empress of Indian. 

In 1878, at the request of the Nawab, Government sanctioned 
a contingent of 220 Infantry and 60 Caval^ which was equipped 
for Frontier service. Khan Sahib Inayat Ali Khan, brother of the 
Nawab, was attached to the staff of General Sir John Watson as an 
Aide-de-Camp to represent the Maler Kotla State The. State also 
supplied a number of transport animals for the British forces on 
their departure to, and return from, Kabul. In 1880, the Nawab 
was invited to attend the Viceregal Jarbw held at Lahore. Two 
years afterwards, he attended the Viceregal ^arbdr of Biipar,' held 
on the 24th November, to celebrate the opening of the Rrlpar 
Canal, 

The Nawab had three sons, Sahibzadds Ishaq Ali Khan, 
Ahmad Ali Khan, and Jafar Ali Khan, of whom the eldest died m 
1884 at the age of ten. The death of this son, followed closely 
by the death of the Begam, affected the Nawub’s reason and he 
withdrew from wiorldly affairs. The State had thon' to be placed 
under the management of a Superintendent by Government, and 
this arrangement lasted up to 1903, when Sahibzada Ahmad Ali 
KTiflti, the heir apparent, took charge of it from the Hon’ble the 
Nawab of Loham, the last Superintendent. The young Nawab is a 
well educated and promising youth. Daring the regime of the Oom't 
of Wards the following four Superintendents managed the State 
affairs : — 

(1) Kazi Ahmad Shah from 17th April 1885 to 13th Sep- 

tember 1886. 

(2) Mr. G. B. Wakefield, the i-etired Deputy Oommissioher 

of Ludhiana, from 19th Febniary 1887 to 17th 

August 1889. <\ 

(3) Khan Bahadur JErza Agha Muhammad from 18th August’ 

1889 to 1st January 1893. 

(4) Council from 1st January 1893 to 1st May 1893. ' r , 

(6) The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Amir-ud-din Ahmad, Khiiw 

Bahadur, K.O.I. E., .Chief of Loharu, from Ist May 

1893 to 1st January 1903. _ 



Arrangements during 9 ' 

MaiiEB EoxiiA State.] NawdVs insnutg. [Pabt A. 

The period of his 10 years’ Suporintendentship ie remarkable CHAM, B. 
for a number of improvements such as the constraotion of the Ludh- History. 
inna-DhuriJnkhal Railway and the organization of the company of 
Imperial Service Sappers in 1894. The corps saw fiist sendee in 
the Tfmh Expedition of 1897-98 and was again on active service 
in the Oliina Campaign of 1900-01. 

Siihibzada Aimad Ali, Khan Btihadur, the heir-apparent of the 
State, was invited by Government to attend the Coronation DarMr 
of Delhi to represent his father, the present Nawab. While at 
Delhi, ho took over charge as administrator from the Nawiib of 
Lohnni on 1st January 1903, bnt officially at JInlor Kotla on 22nd 
JamiaiT 1908 and began to conduct the State administration- 

From the 1st February 1905, the Sahibznda has been made 
Regent of the State. He was invited to Lahore on the occasion 
of the ■risit of the Prince and Princess of Wales in November 
1905. 

Ho married the cousin of the Nawiib of Ihimpiir in 1903. A 
Ron, Sdhibzsda Iftikh/!r All Khiln, was born i f this marriage in 
May 1904. Another son, who died, was born of tho first Begam 
in 1906. 
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Maiee Koila State. Genealogieai tree. 


CHAP. I, B. 
History. 


THE GENEALOGY OP THE EULINQ FAMILY OP THE MALES 
KOTLA STATE, 

6 B&ISH SADE-tTU-DIH, eiSBanJ(H. 


Shellch lit, 

1 

Unbemmid Shtb, 

I 


Bboikb Etiin, 


Ebtwijt Mttdud. Tvro other loni. 
I 


Ftteb Uthanmad Kbit, 

1 . fitjnuld Kblo. 

J 


Tro otben 


I 


I 

3 , Firoz Ebiit, 

8 . EhXH UDfllUUjlDEBjH. 


I 

Four otberi. 


4. ObdIiIu BoiiitH KbXh. 


6 , JjUial EbXk. 

I 


Sit other loni, 


6. Bbikbah KtiH, 7. BahadbsEhXk, SUmrKhIk, 8. Aiaduii. 10 Ati.rua 
1781-68. 1783-66. 1768-78. KbXk, 1778-88. ' KBiit, 

„ . ! 1 178J-1810. 

HniBiD Al! Ebdo, hltbtitiDed AH, 


I 


• I 


11 . Wazjb Ftti^ KUn. 
EbXh, 1810 . 31 . I 


I FoizuIIt. Kale Fi<i 
Kbdn Tilab, 

, TUObAuJ 

12 . Ahib EbIn, 1831 - 46 , 

I , . • 

18 . Sube Ehai, 1846 - 69 . 

14 . Sikander AH Kbin, 

1869 - 71 . 


j. 

Saltin EbXn. Turtabiz Kb<n. 


Babmat Alt 
Kbin, d. 1862 . 


Fail AH 


Iinim All, 
Sariarli All, 


Mabammad EilXwar 
AH Ebis, d. 1861 . 

» - 

1 


Baadat AUEbtn. 


Elmnat Kbin, 

^ I 

Bnitam AH. Falz All, 


Baler Khan. 

OhnUm Hnbammed 
Kbin, d. 1878 . 


r 


Abein AH Khio. BaqirAIi. Hnbammed AH. ZnldkirAU, TnaillAll. 

, i [7 ,, , I,,, „ , I NMmal AH 

Uobian Ah Abiin Ah. Uubammad Khan. 

Ehin, d, 1688. Naqi. 


I 


Obani blnbammad. Boiban AH, 


- I — 

16 . Mchambad IbbXhIu Hnbammed 
An KHit, 1871 . Iniyat All Khaa, 

Muhammad Abadnlla 
Sbin. d. 1889 . 


Iilak AH Kbin, Sihibzida Abmad Mohammad siSr 
d.l 6 B 4 . All Kbin, 6 . 1881 . AIIK^, ”' 


rSaa Appendix L] 


Eiblbzida Mebdi All Kbin, Bibibzida Iftikhir 

6 . 1906 ,d.l 9 u 6 . All Kh 4 n,b, 1904 , 
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Maieb Kotia State,] Goinage, 



The corns of the iUeler Kotla cMofs extend over the following 
reigns !— 


CHAPJ, B, 
Einory. 


Rats BhikauKhdii, A. D. 

1701.08, reigned 

2 

yeari. 

Bals Bahddnr Khdn, 

1768.68, „ 

6 

/) 

Rais Tlnir Khdn, 

1768.78, „ 

10 

)» 

Rail Aidd-nilah Khdn, 

1778*82, „ 

4 

tf 

Rais Ata-ullah Khdn, 

1782.1809, „ 

27 

II 

Rais Wa'ilr Khdn, 

1809.21, „ 

12 

II 

Nanab Ainfr Khdn, 

182145, „ 

24 

II 

Nanrdh Snbe Khdn, 

1845-59, „ 

14 

II 

Kandb Sikandar Ali Khdn, 1P59-71, „ 

12 

II 


Another nccount differs somewhat from the above 

1. Nawiib Bhiknn Klidn, A. D. 1754.01, mpied 7 ye»M, 

2. Khdn Sahib Bahddur Klido, „ 1761.06, „ 5 „ 

8. Khdn Siliib Umr Kbdn, „ 1760.70, „ 13 

A Khdn Sdliib Asdd.nllfth Khdn. „ 1779-83, „ 4 „ 

6, Khdn SAliib Ata-ullah Klidn, „ 1783-1811, „ 28 „ 

6, NandblVasirKhdn, „ 1811-Jl, „ 10 „ 

7, Nayrib Amir Khdn, „ 182145, „ 24 „ 

8 , Naydb Mnhbdb Ali Khdn, „ ' 1845-50 „ 14 

9, Nawdb Sikandar AH Khdn, „ 1859-71,* „ 12 „ 

I*: Nawdblhrdhim Ali Khdn „ 1871 to present tiina. 

The coins of nil the chiefs from Bhfknn Khdn are found in th® 
St»t*. There is no great difference in typo except that the oldes* 
coins are better cut, and a little larger and heavier. 
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Mamr Koila State.] 


cHAP|i.o. Section C.— Population. 

Poptilatioa. Malev KoHa lias a density r.f 464 to tlic square mile— a figure 
Deniity. whicli is Only exceeded in the Punjab Natiye States by Kapurtbala, 
rart^B ^ Although 'Maler Eotla lias no irrigation, it slightly exceeds Ludhiana 
in density, Ludhiana showing 463 persons to the square mile. 

ton'**' ® 

Tak$ 7 of population of 77,506, the town accounts for 21,1 22, while the rural 
®. population is 56,384. 

There are 115 villages in an area of 167 square miles. The 
occupied houses number 17,051, of which the town claims 4,987 
and the villages 12,064. 


Growth of 
popntcL^^* 

TahU 6 o/ 1881 
Port B. '891 
1901 


The population at tlie last three censuses is shown in the 
05 J margin. The increase since 1891 is thus 
76!7 bb 1,751. As, however, the town of Maler Kotla 
■ has decreased by 632 in the same period the 
rural increase in the State is really 2,383. 


Uigratioo. 
TotloaSonS 
9 o/ Ports. 


The following table shows the effect of' migration' on the 
population of the Maler Kotla State according to the Census of 
1901;- 



Fereons. 

llnlei. 

Fenalii. 

iMHiaRAHTI, 




1, Prom within the Psnjah anfl Boith.Weit Fron- 

tier Pi'oTinoe, 

2. From the rert of Aeio inolnding India 

18,S12 

■399 

4,991 

201 

‘ .18,621 

1 198 

Total immigrante 

18,911 

6,192 

19,719 

EuioaiKia. 




1. Towithin the Ponieb and North-West Frontier 

Prorince. 

2, To the reet of India 

21,001 

20 

0,949 

26 

14,062 

1 

Total emigrants ... ... 

21,627 

6,974 

14,053 

Ezceie of emigrante orer immigrants 

2,716 

1,792 

934 


Dietriol or State. 

Nniobet of 
■nalei in 1,000 
immigrante 

Dietriot or State. 

Nnmbet of 
malee in 1,000 
immigrints. 

Lndbitaa, 6,270 

812 

Ferozepore, 236, 

860 

Pafid/o, 8.40n ... 

233 

mi, 486 

141 

Ndlho, 2,008 ... 

196 

United ProTinoea 


Hiestr, 210 

472 

of Agra and 


Arabtia, 261 

443 

Ondh, 246 ... 

487 

Jollnndnr, 182 

489 




The bulk of the 
immigration is from 
the Districts and 
States and Provinces 
in India noted in 
the margin. 
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ifipration. 


■18 
[Past A. 


niitriit or 

Mdtei, 

Fcmtlei 

niitritt or Sikio 

Utlei. 

rmolei. 

Kirnd 

AmbtU 

JnUandnr 

IisdMAna 

Frroiepor# 

86 

106 

03 

2,104 

4U 

77 

180 

103 

0,228 

410 

Patiila 

Xa66a ... 

J/nd 

Ohanib Oolosy .. 

2.846 

86S 

208 

204 

s,s<a 

1,720 

289 

147 


Thn emigra- 'CIAP.I.C. 
tion IS mainly p^puiAtisn. 
to tboDistricIa „ „ 
and States nottd 
in tbo margin. 


The State thus loses 27 16 sonls by migration and its net 

intercbanges of population 
\ritb the Districts, States 
and Provinces in India 
Trbich mainly aSeot its 
population are noted in 
tbc margin. 


Kolt pain /ram + nr Ion la - 
/’olid/a ... . 

WHin 

IitlAhlllna 

rnroinpora 

Clionib Colony 

Unllrd ProTiiifcao/ Apr* and Ondli 


712 

SIC 

2,061 

024 

SOI 

240 


Ooin or lois by Intrn-rrarlneinl mipralion. 



lont. 

1881. 

ToUl 

-3,069 

+0,909 


Comparison with the figures 
of 1891 shoTTS that Miilpr Kotin 
lost liy intra-Provincial mi- 
gration alone 3,089 souls in 
1901 or 10,048 more than in 
1891. 


I.mi by intni.Impirial tnisrnllon- 



1801. 

Tutrl .. 

2,719 


Taking the figures for intra- 
Imperial migration, t.c., those for 
migration in India both within tho 
Punjab and to or from other Pro- 
vinces in India we have the marginal 
data. 


The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in great Ar*. 
detail in Table 10 of Parts. 


Tho following statement shows tho ago distribution of 1 0,000 
persons of both sexes:— 


Agt pariod. 

Mlltl. 

Familii. 

Ptnani. 

1 

Ago porlod, ' 1 

Main, 

Ftinalai 

P«n*ni, 

Infuti «ndir 

1 

174 


169 

833 

86 and 

iiDdir 30 

899 

SSG 

. W 

1 

tad 

ander 

2 

64 


49 

102 

SO ., 

II 

85 

897 

874 

771 

2 

tl 

11 

3 

120 


102 

280 

86 „ 


40 

280 

201 

641 

3 

19 

99 

4 

113 


107 

220 

40. „ 

ll 

46 

882 

887 

719 

4 

99 

tl 

6 

189 


114 

263 

« .. 

II 

SO 

224 

160 

384 

6 

|l 

n 

10 

098 


012 

1,810 


ll 

56 

804 

286 

089 

10 

ir 

H 

IS 

' 668 


644 

1,200 

66 

» ' 

0)0 

120 

77 

197 

IS 

II 

11 

20 

610 


874 

6no 

i 

00 and oror 


401 

316 

720 

20 

tf 

II 

26 

418 


379 

798 






TTM-ng 



Vital StalhUcB, 


; 
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[Pabt a. 


CHAP. I, C. 


Fopnlatloii. 

Vital S»tii. 
tin. 

TaMnlKv 
U tfPeri B' 
Biith-nt*. 


The average of births in the quinquonninl period, 1896—1900, 

was 2415 per mile of the 
population ; whereas the 
British territory of the 
Punjab returned 41 per 
milk in the same period, 
ffliis probably shows that 
the system of registration 
in the State is imperfect. 
The. marginal table gives 
the annual figures by sexes. 


Tctr. 

Itftles. 

Femelee. 

Totel, 

1606 

14-82 

12-06 

26-67 

IBOJ 

18-94 

10-88 

24-77 

1698 

10-87 

8-41 

1628 

1890 

12-23 

10-02 

22-26 

1900 

1688 

1202 

27-87 

Qninqnemiial Avenge ... 

13-48 

10-67 

24-16 


Siath-tatn, 


The average death-rate in the same period was 16’04 per milk 

of the population as ag linst 
82*4 in the Punjab, an- 
other proof of imperfect 
registration. The figures 
by sexes are given in the 
margin. 


Veer. 

Biales. 

Females, 

Total. 


20-29 

18-19 

1924 


16-24 

18-81 

14-87 

1898 

16-90 

13-76 

14-83 


16-88 

18-85 

14-86 

1900 „4 II* »»« 

17-46 

15-89 

16-42 

QalnqnenBial Averago ... 

1715 

1494 

XG-04 


Plague appeared in the ’ 
State in 1901-02, and in 
that year there were 2,217 
cases and 1,798 deaths. In 1902-O^there were 2,098 cases and 
1,884 deaths, The disease re-appeared'in 1903*04. No inoculations 
have been performed. 


In. 

mu 16 c/ 
Fsr< fi. 


The number of males in eveiy 10,000 of both sexes is shoirn 
below:— 


■ 





Id villoges. 

Id tovTDS, 

j 

Total. 

Oisini OF— 




n88i 

6,693 

6,092 

5,420 

All AKLiaiaNs ... 4 1691 

6,616 

6,040 

5,379 

(l901 

6,616 

6,120 

6,407 

fHind6e 

6,639 

6,299 

6,602 

OcNBUi OF 1901 ... j Sikh 

6,924 

8,824 

6,940 

(UuhainaaAani 

^jassassssssssss • " :sss=sss=b 

6,880 

6,031 

6,187 


Tear of lifo. 

All re- 
ligions. 

EindOs. 

Sikhs. 

Mnbain* 

niaSans, 

Under Ijaar ' ... 

909-8 

893-8 

790 

966-3 

1 and under 8 1 „. 

883-1 

847-1 

066-7 

1,017-1 

2 . B' ... 

BOO 

863-6 

619-4 

S05-2 


946‘6 

869-6 

739-8 

1,148-4 

4 1, K B 

B19-8 

787-6 

691-8 

■ 

921-5 


The marginal table 
shows the number of 
females to every J,000 
males under five years 
of age in the census of 
1901. 
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(If the agricultural population of the State over four-fifths, or CHAP. I, C. 
81 per cent., are Sikh or Hindu Jats ; the remaining fifth com- 
prises Muhammadan Kajputs, found chiefly in the northern part 
of the State; Gujai-s, Kambohs, in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital ; Bains and a few Sayyid cultivators. The non-agiioultural TaHeiSof 
population is made up of-Pathtms, the dominant race, and other 
ca^es as noted below 

Uavias, of the Agarwal sub-caste, comprising the following 
g6ts 

1, Gar. ' 4. Metal. J. Mangal. 

-2, Gojal, 5, Mansal. 8, Sengal. 

3. Jindal. 6. Kdnsal. 9. Tail. 

Aroras, of the TItradhi and Dakhana groups, which in this 
State form endogamons sub-castes; Bhabras, Suna'rs, of the Tank 
and Mail* sub-castcs; Jhiwai-s, Ohhimbas, Nais, Kumhars, of the 
Mihr and Bagri sub-castes ; Sayyids, Sheikhs, Mughals, Ranots, 

Khojas, Koheias, recent settlers in the State, and Nafs. 

Himmat Eihan and Haler Khan succeeded to the estate of their 
father Bahadur Khan in 1768. Haler was only distinguished for 
his adoption of Shia tenets, and he was attacked in a procession 
by the Suimis, after which he refrained from any open profession 
of that faith. Ghulam Muhammad, the son of Daler Khan, was 
also a Shia. He died in 1877, leaving five sons and a heavily 
encumbered estate. His sons succeeded him in this and it was 
placed under the Na\?ab. Two of his sons Muhammad Ah and 
Zulfiqar Ali were educated at the Government Wai-ds’ Institute, 

AmbMa. 

Himmat Khan’s son Rustom Ali was left iu charge of Malar 
Kotla in 1857, while the Nawb and other Kotla chiefs were at 
Ludhiana and displayed couiuge and resource in the emergency. 

SVith the scanty foree available te placed himself in front of the 
only unbarricated gate of the town and opposed a mutinous regi- 
ment which marched through the State on its way to Delhi, forcing 
it to pass on without assaulting the town. Bis cousin Ghulam 
Muhmmad Khan was at Ludhiana where he received a seditious 
letter from one IduShah, a Sufi, saying he had dreamt that the 
British were to be overthro wn, This led to the execution of the Vakil 
of Muhammad IGian together with that of the Gufi and others, and 
thejigirs of Rustam AR and Ghulam Muhammad were for a time 
sequestrated. Xu 1865 Rustam Ali died without issue and his jdgir 
i-everted to Ghul^ Muhammad, 

Eahmat Ali and his two bi-others succeeded to the jdgir of theif 
father Ra’is Atta-uUah Khan on his death in 1809. In the Gurkha 
war of 1818 Rahmat Ali sent a force under Sube Khan to assist the 
British traops and 4 years later bis brother Pais Ali EMn, a man 
of stalwart stature, was employed against theBhattis, Faiz Ali 
also commanded an irregular contingent in the Bmipur campaign of 



CHAP. I,C. 
Popalation. 

Le«din(; 

famines. 
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1826, when lie was entrusted with thd task of maintaining order 
in the Adik pargana and keeping a w<alch on Madu Singh. Later 
on Rahmat Ali at the instance of the British Agent fit Ludhiana 
sent a small force to assist in repelling Phula Singh Akali who had 
crossed the Sutlej with Siidar Partnb Singh. In 1846 he furnished 
a contingent of 700 horse and foot under his son Dilawar Ali. This 
force served under Lieutenant Lake at Mudki and Firozshah till the 
end of the war. Rahmat Ali himself remained at Kotla to assist 
the passage of the British troops through his territory and to 
re.^ssure the people. With the Rai of Raikot he was employed;to 
garrison Latala, a Kabha villfige, the Raja of whioh.Stiite was en- 
camped at Upoki. Towards the close of his life ho laid claim to 
thejdgir of Yakiib Ali, great-nephew of Ra’isWnzfr Khan, and 
taking umbrage at the rejection of his wholly inadmissible claim 
went to C«lcutta where he died in 1 852. He left two sons Dilawar 
Khan and Saadat Ali, and Rahmatgarh, a village founded by him, 
perpetuates his name His early death was a loss to the State as he 
was a thorough soldier, strict in religious observances and a good 
manager of his estate. His son Dilawar Ali Klian succeeded to his 
jdg{>. An accomplished Persian and Arabic scholar he served at 
Ludhiana with all his retainers in 1857 and died in 1861, leaving two 
sons, the elder of whom Ibrahim Ali Khan became Nawab in 1871. 



CHAPTER IL-ECOROMIC. 


Section A —Agriculture. 

Tlio State Vias treated at sottlemcnt,as an Asacssmont Circle, and 
tlicro are not Bufficient diffei'ciices in so small a tract to justify snlj- 
dmsion. 

Of tlio total ai'ca, 513,404- bigMa hadieha, 87 per cent, is 
cnltiratcd, of tlio remaining 13 jwr cent., C per cent, being iincul- 
turable waste, and 7 per cent, cnltiniiblo, of wliicli -Jtli or I per 
cent, is rcsoiTcd as lir/t by the Stale or its jigirddrs. 

TLc State contain-s four distinct classes of soil 

j f(l) Dakar, a bard loam, heavy .and low-lying. 

((2) llansli, or liglit loam. 

U r(:j) Bliur, or sand, light and high-lying. 

’ i(4) I’ilak, an inferior yellowish sandy loam. 

Of thc.«e the Dakar is considei-cd tho best but there is not much 
of it. It rofpnres an abundant rainfall, and then 3 ’iolds splendid 
crops. During years of scanty rain, howoa'or, the crops on it are 
tlio poorest, ilausli, tho commonest soil in Kotla and tho host 
adapted to the rainfall, is really Diikar with an admixture of sand. 
It is easily worked and with ,an average amount of rain yields good 
crops. On tho Ayholo taking tho result of a number of j'oars tho 
aveingo viold of tlic.so two soils is alwnt the same. 

Tho proportion of loam to sandy .soil is nearly 2tol. Blmr 
may be further sub-divided into taro classes; (I) when tho sand do- 
po.siti8 not deep and has a sub-soil of good lo.am, it is easily plough- 
ed, retains tho raoi.sinro well and licars good crops, ovon with 
moderate rainfall : (TI) when the layer of sand is deep, gram and 
moth arc tho only crops which Ihrivo, and joirdr, cliam, etc., will 
not grow. 

IJliiir and Pi'lnk aro inferior soils and e.vist to a large extent in 
many villages especially tho western ones. Hero as elsewhere in 
tho Punjab up-lands tho Bhnr is fonned out of tho Rausli itself 
when much tilled. Tho sand is silted uj), leaving the clay particles 
behind. Irrigation re.storcs tho clay and largo tracts of Bhur thus 
Ijccomo Ilausli or even Diikar. 

Pflak is really Bhnr with a sub-soil of yollowi.sh clay, whence 
its name. About 30 per cent, of the total urea is Bhnr oj' Pflak. 

The irrigated soils aio classed as HWi or Udlis. Tho former 
lies immediately around the villngc-Bito and is heavily manured, 
yielding two, or even three, crops a year. Tho latter adjoins the out- 
lying wells and is only slightly manured, yielding but a single crop. 


CEAF.II.A. 
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liOMni. 
Enniljr soils, 


Irrigated 

soilg, 
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At the time of settlement only 16 pov cent, of tlio cultivation 
was iiTigatod from woDs. ITioro is no other inigiition. 

On unirrig.'itecl land the dofasla dosdla system of cultivation 
invariahly. obtains— land is ploughed for a whole year, and then a 
Kharif and Eabi aro taken in succession. Of irrigated land, almost 
the -whole nidi is double-cropped, while the Ididlis is devoted almost 
exclusively to wheat. 

On uninigated land the cropping is very simiile. The Kharif 
consists altogether of youjctr or cliani mixed with moth or nmng, 
and the Rabi of mixtures of gram with wheat or barley, with sarson 
in lines at inteiwals. 

The principal irrigated crops are maize and cotton in the 
Bharif and wheat in the Rabi ; the other grains in the Rahi being 
chiefly barley and other zabti fodder crops like metha, senjhi, carrots, 
etc., except in Kotla and Maler where Arain tenants grow garden 
crops on a large scale. The nidi soil is hea-vily manured for maize 
and cotton and then after these are cut slightly manured again for 
the Rabi. Maize is almost always followed by wheat or barley, 
and cotton by some of the fodder crops already mentioned. 

Of the total popvdation 37,907 are returned as agricultural; 
the incidence of land per head of the total population is 1‘2 acres. 

The State was never suiveycd until 1889, and consequently' it 
is impossible to trace the increase in cultivation. At present, how- 
ever, cultivation has evidently reached its limit as^ 87 per cent, of 
the total area is under cultivation and 6 poi’ cent, uuculturable, 
while the remainder is quite inadequate for pasturage and unlikely 
to be further reduced. The Settlement Oflicer reported that as a 
general rale the villages were badly off. Ko stores of grain or 
straw were to bo found, and the villagers were heavily in debt. 
The settlement, however, has reduced the assessment and the condi- 
tion of the people is better now tlian it was in 1890. 

Sales and mortgages are forbidden except with the consent of 
the Nawab. Sales are very rare, but mortgages -with possession 
exist to some extent. The mortgagor makes over his land tempo- 
rarily to the mortgagee for cultivation, the mortgagee being record- 
ed as tenant-at-will. 

The Land Improvement and igriculturists Loans Acts are not 
in force ; but the State grants loans to the xamindars for agri- 
cultural purposes, such as construction of new wells, repair of old 
ones and purchase of bullocks. The works are supeiintended by 
the State and care is taken that the money is spent for the purpose 
for which the loan is given. The system is liked by the people and 
no difficulty is experienced in realising the money. _ The rate of 
interest charged is per cent, per annum. The period of repay- 
ment aUowed in the case of a loan for the construction of a well is 
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12yoaT3audin lliccasoof a loan for the pnvcliaso of bulloclca CHAP.II.A.. 
2 years. Agricnltnro 

An ciiuiuointion of c.iitlo, plon^lis, cmls. etc., n*as made in rniiic. 
1890. The plough cattle arc of very fan* hived, generally imported j.jjJ’’],' 
frail Ilissiir and Sir.'^a anil co.sting from Bs. 60 to 80 a pair. Well 
cattle oho from IIis.«;ir and SiiTa cost Bs. lOO to 120. The number 
of horaos and ponies is propoi-tionatoly large, as many leading men 
have procured marcs for breeding purposes. 

Cattle Fairs are hold tivicc a year in ilitlor Kolia tovn, from Cnuioriin. 
the 20th to the 30th .M.arcli and from the lOlh to 20th October. 

They commenced two ycam ago and have already become largo and 
important. Tlie cattle come from all the surronnding Districts 
and States, c.spocialh" from Ilissiir and Amritsar. A considerable 
nuralier of ponies arc also brought for sale. The number of animals 
sold is about 1,800. Rewards arc given by tlio State for the best 
exhibits in the dilTcreiit classes attending the Fair, 

One horse and one donkey stallion arc kept by the State for itoMc-tecJ- 
breeding purposes. Some 25 marcs are mmualy coveved, but the ‘"^'“23 cj 
resultsof late years have not been good. For this reason, a neiv 
donkey stallion has been bought, and it is hoped that tiio yield of 
' mules will bo greater. 

At the lime of solticraont in 1890 about 1C ])or cont. of the itrigaiion, 
cultivation wa.s irrigated. Wells are the only method of ii rigation. 

The Bhalinda branch of the Sirhind Cmml flows through the State 
but doo.s not irrigate it (.>100 alwvo, p. 1). The Nnmib of Loliara 
jiroposed that 3 should bo made in the Stale, one to 

irrigate 7 villagc.s north of the llhatiiidii liraiicli : another from 
Jlominabnd to I’anjgirain : and the third from Sarand to G’hannnr 
Knlmd’’, bat no doci.sion 1ms yetlieen made. The total iiutnbor of 
wells mu.se at the time of seltloincnl was 1,1.51, of whiehBpor 
cent, had more limn two buckets each, about 27 jior cent, two 
buckets each and llic rc.‘'t one. Jii 1903 the numbor of ii’rigation 
wells had risen to 1,427. 

The avorago area irrigable by a single bucket well is 11 and 
.by a double well 17 aciw. Water is found at a depth varying from 
13 to 39 feet, the average depth being abont 2'l’ feet. It is sweet 
thrimghont the Slate, Alaizo and cotton need to bo watoivd ovory 
five or si-v days, while for wheat and tlio other Bnbi crops 0110 
watering in 20 diiy,s is enough, 'Jliorc nvo tanks or ponds in 
almost every village. Those arc used by cattle and irrigation 
from them is not foasiblo. There is no slroani flowing through 
the State of sufliciout size to rcp.iy the construction of a land. 


(0 Irilgiitiou ConimiiiaM Iteji,, p, 270, 
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Section B.-Eents, Wages and Prices- 

At the time of settlement some 10 per cent, of the cultivated 
area was in the hands of tenants-at-will, 6 per cent, paying cash- 
rents, and 4 per cent, paying kind-rents. The most usual form of 
cash-rent is that at revenue retek, with, in some cases, a very light 
mdlikana., But in a few cases a trao cash-rent in a lump sum is 
paid, and in these the average rate per hchlid high (| of a fal'lia 
higak), analysed accoi'ding to soils,,gave the results shown in_ the 
margin. The tntdi-paying tenants paid ' a ' 
jTidi cMm'!; .. 3 “2 ’’b proportion of the produce, vaiying from ^th 

xhdiii chahi ... 1 0 11 itlis of the I'ovenuc) to one-!ialf, hotli 

Bhn^Kink*'' 0 8 1 of the gi'ain and straw. The most usual 

® rent was found to bo i^rd of the grain, plus 

Jth of the straw, the kamins' dues not being 

as a rule deducted before division, though they were so deducted in 
all other cases. The value of the rent of a hckcM higka worked 
out to Bs. 2-3-6 on chdki and As. 8-7 on hdrdni. 


Prices in Kotla rule much as they do in Ludhia'na, and now 
that the two towns ai’e linked up by tho railway, the prices in one 
may be taken as the prices in tho other. 


Section C.—Porests. 

r°Mc « 0 / contains no forest land except four small biVs ivith 

Pori a a total area of 4,516 hackclia ligdJis or 940 acres. Ono of these, 
1,399 highds in area, belongs to the Nawab and tho remaining three 
to the coDatoral jagirddrs. They are preserved for fuel and gi’ass 
and have been separately surveyed. In two of the hirs there is a 
little cultivation, the tenants being entered as tenants-at-irill. 


Section P.— Mines and Mineral Eesonrees- 

Xsntar. Ihe State contains no mines .but there are kanlcar quarries m 
many of the villages. In Tahsil Mdler Kotla, the best quariies are 
in villages Kup, Jitwalkalan, klaler 'Kotla, Haidaraagar, Hatwa, 
and Akbarpdra; in Tahsil Panjgirain excellent Icankar it obtained 
in Eatolan Adau'wal, Sangala, and Lachchha- Baddi. Tho IcgnJcuT 
quarried in Kup is the best, but it is everywhere good. The supply 
is more than sufficient for the State roads, a certain amount being 
exported. 
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Sections E. & F.— Manufactures and Trade- 

Tho liand-iiidustrics are tlie nsnal ones and there is little to 
noto about them. Tho Hindu and Mabmnmadan ironsmiths of Miller 
Kotla and Pohci'a, however, make excellent housoliold utensils and 
agricultiiinl implements which are extensiroly exported to different 
])arts of tho Punjab. Tho nilh made in Miller Kotin is also famous. 
JIcntiou must be made of tho Kotla paper which is largely oxport- 
cd. Jt is made by the people in their homes. No largo factoiy 
for its maunfiicturc exists. 

There is a small factory in the Town of Miller Kotla whore all 
kinds of survey instruments arc made. It employs about 20 hands. 
A now factoiy for cotton pressing, also in Miller Kotla commenced 
working in Soverabor of 1904. About 300 hands are employed in 
if. The wages given arofor a man C annas, for a women 3 annas, 
and for a child 2 annas. Tho cotton is obtained for tho most part 
in tho Slate and is scut to Bombay and Karachi for o,tportntion. 
Tlic cotlon-soed is sold locally. 

English cloth, salt, and lime arc imported from Dolhi, Amritsar, 
or Lnhoro ; while grain, instruments of SniToy, Kotla paper, and 
iron utensils are exported to Lndhiiina, Bhatiuda, Lahore and 
Patiilla ; cotton is sent to Bombay or Karachi. 

Tindo is confined to tho loivn of Miilcr Kotla and tho castes 
engaged in it are Banias and Khojuf. All the exports and imports 
ai’o conveyed by tho Railway. 


Section G-— Means of Communication. 

, The Ludliiilna-DhnriJakliill Railway travorsos tho State ndth 
stations as Knp, Miller Kotla and Laclieha Biiddi. Tho lino was 
constiaictcd in 1900, at tlio cost of tlio Jind and Miilor Kotla Dar- 
bilrs, tho latter contributing Jth of tho cost, which amounted to 40 
lakhs. 

Tho Stale has about 38 miles of melallod roads, tho principal 
connecting Ludhiilna with the town of Miller Kotla, avhonco it bifur- 
cates, oiicbrnticli running to Niibha vid Biigi’ian, tlio other to 
Sungrdr through Bhuri. A short road, 2 miles long, connects Miller 
Kotla with Shorwilni Kot. 


Tho chief unmolalled roads aro as follows :■ 

rrom Miilcr Kolli io Pniijgiiiiin ... 
I'roip JIdlor Kotla to Kan^iiwlil 
Prom Mdlor Koiln to Saituid ... 
From Mdlor Kotin to Kup ... ... . 

From Kup to Panjgirain 


Milos. 

11 

G 

5 

6 


CHAP. II, G. 

Ueans of 
Comnmnica- 
tion- 

Uftiid-iiidAt. 

(tie>, 


Fnctotici, 
Table 28 «/ 
Pari B, 


Comnerco 
Bud Trodo. 


na!Iwa}'a, 


Koadii, 


nunotalllid 

tooda. 


12 

.1 



Famine 
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Famine. 

Senia and 
BesUhonapa. 

Tabic 29 aj 
Part B. 


There are two semis in the State, one opposite the railway 
station of Maler Kotlaand the other near the Moti Bazar in the 
city. 

An excellent Duk-Bung.alow has been built near Maler Kotla 
Eailway Station. There are also two State Bungalows, in Dhulor 
Kalan and Panjgirain. They are used by the officials when on tour, 
but permission to use them can be obtained from the State. 


Tost Offices. 
Toble 31 0/ 
Fart S, 


The State contains 5 post offices with a postal telegraph office 
at Maler Kotla (see table 81 of Part B). It has never had stamps 
of its own. 


Section H — I’aniine- 

The State is practically secure from famine on account of the 
number of its wells and the nature of the soil. Thei e was gi’oat 
scarcity of food, however, in 1896 owing to drought. The State in- 
stituted numerous telief-works, such as making roads in Maler 
Kotla and Jamalpura, repairing the Ludhiana road, and construct- 
ing new village tanks. Money was also distributed to the poor. 
A^t Bs. 20,000 were spent on tlie relief-works and 4,000 men 
were employed on them. Revenue was suspended to the extent of 
Rs. 33,000 though it was all collected the followmg year. Rs. 3,000 
were given as mavi for the purchase of bullocks. 



.CHAPTER Ill-ADMINISTRATIYE. 


Section A>— General Administration and idministrative 
Divisions- 

The present form of administi-ation in the State has only been 
in existence since the end of 1905. The Nawb is the head of the 
State and the follo-vring Departments are directly under him:— 

Home find Foreign officer, Kerenue nnd Finfinco Deparfment, 
Militnrj Deparlinent, and the Judicial. 

The Home and Foreign offices are in charge of the»Home and 
Foreign Minister Tvho is the most important official in the State, 
assisted by a Deputy. The Departments which make up the Home 
and Foreign offices are shewn below:— 


Home Office, 


Publio Works Department. 
Medical Department. 

Public Instrnction. 


Keligion. 

Police. 

Tasrifdt, 


Fmtgn Office, 

Molnmida and Vakils. I CorreBpondeneo with Government 
Kuilnaj. | and Native Slates. 

Most of these are described in the sections which follow, and 
only a few of them need bo mentioned here. 

A Superintendent with an Assistant is in charge of the Tasrffdt 
or Karkhanajdt. They comprise : — 

(fl) the gardens with a mHusarim in charge j 

(t) the Tosha Khdna with a munsarim and two assistants; 

(c) the Farivlsh Khdna with a mmarim ; 

(d) the Mehmdnddri and Indm Bakhshish with a munsarim 
in charge ; 

(c) workshops and stores with a tmmrmi 
(f) State-stables \inder a darogla. 

There is a motamid always in attendance on the Commissioner 
and Superintendent of the Jullunder Division, and a vaMl with the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhidna. 

Ike Revenue and Financial Departments are under the Diwdn. 
On the Revenue side the Nazim is subordinate to the Diwdn and under 
him aro the Tahsflddrs. Tlie Tahsflddrs have the powers of 
Assistant Collectors, 2nd Grade, and their appeals go to the Nazim. 
Appeals from the Nazim’s decisions go to the Diwdn. The Diwdn 
only has power to suspend, appoint, oi* dismiss zaildars, lambarddrs 
■orWibgos, or to confiscate mnafis. In such cases there isai; 
appeal to the Nawdb, 
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The Nazim under flie control of the Diwan is also in charge 
of the Court of Wards, Municipalities including sauifation and 
vaccination, excise and opium. Income-tax, and Ee^stration. 
The tiro Tahsilddrs are Snb- Registrars. 

On the Financial side, the Bakhshi is under the Diwiin. The 
Treasury, Accounts, hlint. Stamps, and pensions are in his charge. 


The Military Department has as its head the Officer Command- 
* ' ing the State Forces. Under him are the Commandants of the 
Imperial Sendee Sappeiu and Miners, and of the irregular Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Military Pohee. 


Judicial. Qf Jxi^cial Department is the Chief Judge 

who also exercises general control over the Jail, General Record office. 
Pleaders and Petition-writers.- The subordmate Courts are des- 
cribed in the following section. 

TaUsiii. For admirristrative purposes the State is divided into two 
Tahsfls, Maler Kotla and Panigirtiin. Each is under a Tahsfldar, 
and the appomtment of Naib-Tahsfldars is under consideration. 
Panjgirain only became a separate Tahsil in 1903. 

tWum. The latter forms a thdna, and the former is divided into im 
thdnas, Mdler Kotla town and Saraud which includes all the 
villages of this Tahsfl. Saraud is about 5 miles from Maler Kotin. 


Zoili. Each Tahsil is divided into 7 Mills 


Ziils. 

Aider Kotla, 

•M . 

0 e 

P > 


Fanigirain, 

• 

0 • 

AS 

p ► 

5? 

1 

JI41«r Kotla 

3 

1 

llitliewil 

3 

2 

Saraud 

12 

s 

Kntila 

9 

3 

Kiahangarh Jnudbi 

JO 

3 

Bbudnn 

JO 

4 

Dahllz Kalis 

6 

1 

Hatban 

13 

6 

Uholer „ 

B 

6 

Badecbba 

7 

6 

Kouganural 

IS 

C 

Jhaner , „ 

e 

7 

Boberu 

12 

1 

Kliurd ' 

6 


LambariAM. There are 159 hmlarddrs in Maler Kotha Tahsil and 154 in 
Panjgh'ain. These numbers include 3 siifedposlies in the first 
Tahsil and 4 in the second. 

The lambavdari cess was fixed at 5 per cent, of the total 
demand. .This gives an income of Rs- 15,000 from which both 
the zailddrs and hmhirddrs are paid. They do not i eceive a 
percentage of the revenue collected in their villagoB but get a 
fixed sum from the State which is inci eased or decreased accord- 
ing to the services perfoimed by the holder of the appointment. 
The average pay of a miliir is Rs. 120 pet' annum and of a 
hmhirddr Rs. 40. 
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The village revenue stafi is shown in the following table 


TiiStll. 

OIS(» and rirlil 

FatnArit and 
Ai'islantg. 

Fndr 

I 


UAIrr Xetls Tnlitn 

e 

18 

rinJgirAin Tibifl 

2 

10 

Tolal 

6 

87 


CHAP. 


Civil and 
Criminal 
Jnstieo. 


EoTCnao 

St'iS. 


There arc tAvo grades of pltcdris, receiving Rs. 12 and Rs. 10 
rospoctraely a montli. An assistant jja/a'an gets Rs. 7. 


At Eoltlomcmt, tho PaUn'ir cess was fixed at Rs. 3-9"4 per 
cent, of the total, demand. 

As rcgai-ds oxtradition of criminal, there is an agreoinont Eitradiiion. 
between Jliiler Koih State and the noighlADunng Stalp.s of Patiala, 

Jfnd, JiViblia, and Fnridkot that all criminals of any description 
maybe taken by jMitlor Kofla from Ihootliors lobe tried f<tr offences 
committed in its territory. 


Section B.-Civil and Criminal Jnstieo. 

The Indian Penal Code is enforced in its entirety, no sub* jusiico. 
staiitial modifications having been introduced. In case of iieccssitj' 
slight changes are lolcraleil ns the exigencies of a case may 
suggest, but such occasional changes do not form legal precedents 
in other, though .similar, cases. 

llu' IJritish Code of Crimiind Procedure has also been wholly 
adopted by the State. No substantial mollifications liaA'o been 
introdiiccil, thougli .slight changes arc tolcratal ns in the case of 
Ibo Indian Penal Code. - 

Tho State contains (ho following Courts: — 

(1) The or Court of tho Nmvab. Tliis can Cuutin. 

scarcely bo called .a Court but appeals from tho Chief 
Judge arc heard in it and Reutenccs passed in niurd'*r 
case.s confirnicd. If a .sciiicnco of death is passed, 
the sanction of the Coiiimissioncr of tho Jidlundnr 
Division has to bo obhiincd. 

(2) Tho Court of the Chief Judge ivlio hoars appeals c.iuri ot 

from the sailr ad&lal in civil suits. Tho Chief Judge 
also hears criminal appoah from tho Court of the 
Nazira or District Magistral c and ciiniinal cases 
boj'ond tho poivors of that Court at present, lliore 
is no Chief .Judge, and his duties are being Icm. 
pornrily perfoTined by tho Diwiiii, 


Malee Koiia State.] Land Hevemie. 
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CH&P. 

m.c. 

La&d 

Bevenne. 


Eidr sdalat. 


AdAlat, 


(3) Tbe sadr addlat, presicled OTer by the sadr addhli 

wlio heai’s all civil suits beyond tlio ptiTrers of the 
oridlaii Avithont limit as to valne. AlLappenls fiom 
the addlaii and Munsifs go to him. He has no 
oriminal jurisdiction. 

(4) The addlat presided over by the addhli v?ho is a 

Munsif, 1st Grade. He hears original civil suits up to 
Ks. 300. Beisalso a Magistrate, 1st Class, and, in this 
capacity, is subordinate to the District Magistrate. 

(5) The Court of the Hazim Avho is the District Magistrate. 

He hears appeals from the subordinate Magistrates 
and original cases beyond their • jurisdiction, he has 
power to impose sentences up to 7 years’ imprisonment 
and Ks. I,o00 fine. Appeals from his decisions go 
straight to the Chief Judge. 

(6) The Courts pf the two Tahsildars who are Mimsifs, 

2nd Grade and Magistrates, 2nd Class. As Munsifs, 
they have only jurisdiction in civil suits up to a 
t'alue of Ks. 160. 


The number of cases, both civil and criminal, is very small, 
and them is no fonn of crime unusually common in the Stale. 

Permission has lately been given to Pleaders to practice m 
the State. At present thi’ee are two. 


Section C.—Land Revenne- 

Toiintsiiind Details of tenures and daltMIkdri tribes with area hold by each 
iaimiri are given in Statement Ho. VI of the Assessment Beport. Out of 

AMtMmcnf villages, 100 are held on I'atliddri tenure, 3 on pure 

Rtp., 5 85 . miinddri, leaving only 1 6 with Mam rhdra tenure. This f.act goes 
strongly against the assertions of the Pathan that the cnltivators 
are all mere tenants. Several of the large villages are much older 
than the State itself. 

AjKwmcnf average holdings of daWiIJidrs .witli net income are aS 

Eef., § 26 . follows : — 


1 

Tribofl. 

Ksmbct oE 
(hires pnr 
holding. 

Arcrago 

holdings. 

1 

Gross income 
per Prodoro 
Eitiniote. 

Deduct 

1 rcreimennd 
ccssos paid. 

Tfltnl net 
income. 

Jats 

2tol 

SI 


SS 

122 

OtIutB 

2tol 

56 

1:3 

39 

81 


Thus each Jat sharer has about 65 and others about 42. The 
people in Kotla are on an average decidedly better off than in Ifalsia 
and Patandi, having much more land per share. Those with small 
holdings are however in straitened circumstancf s.^v 
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In tlie villngos M'h ilkii i » onltivate 91 per cout. tliomaolvea ; tbe CH AP. 

remaining 9 per cent, being held bj' tcmmts-at- will pacing rents 
in kind and cash at vaiions rates. In Miiler Kotin occnpnnoy Land 
tenants paying in kind bold -IG percent, and p.aying in cash 20 per 
cent. Tonit”nts.at.\vill culth'alo 11 per cent, on Mai, and 1 per CaUiratiDg 
cent, on cn.sb I'ont.'!. Tlio remaining 15 per cent, is held by 
y.ipiV/a'/v and mudiUdu tberaselrcs. bv.i § 27. 

Before Ibo Stale was gi'anlcd to tbe Afgitus tbo revonuo was riresi iii. 
taken in cask by appia'seinont, but Saikli Sadr-uii-dfn, tbo original 
jigiedir, if bo can bo so called, began, it is said, to levy ono-third n'" 
of all Cora and one-fonrtb of all stiw including ckri. This S 3 ’Stem 
was e.>:tendod to tbe villages subsequently added to tlie State and 
continued in force up to 1801. Tbe grain and fodder thus obtained 
werc stored and sold at tbe cbiof's pleasure. 


TliM first cash assesMnent w.\s made by Liila Kanbya Lill. He rim cmE 
first settled ilio villages of bis w.rrds (the present Nnwiib and his 
brolbpr) in 1864-G5, and tlien those belonging to Xawiib Sikandar 71^., 51 a. 
Ali Klitin at bis own reqne.st. 'I’lic demands fi.ved ■were based on 
tbo average collections of grain and fodder for 5 or C j’cara convert- 
ed info cash at prevailing prices. The leases were given for 5 years, 

J.C., lo 1870, and tbo demand being moderate was easily realised 
without causing any distress. Tbe general rate in this assessment 
Avas 7 annas per hadwha Vijah, 

The Fccnnd assessment was made by Nawiib Sikandar Ali Kirin A»«e««mcni 
himself in 1870. A survey and Ilecord of llights tvoro also begun ®li 
for the Xarvab’s Tillngc.s, but be died before their completion, The kW"- 
I'ese-s were calculated in a very crude way. iS!"* 

The village r.s wore asked Avliat area of culthraled land they 
posso'sed, with tin' details of iti soils and cultivation. Bates wore 
then fi.ved on the yield and thus tbo demand of each village was 
arrived at. Tlic.so leases ran on till 1879, nud as tbo revenue was 
generally inodcrato it was easily realised. Tbo nnfinislicd Settle- 
ment Records Avoro complolod under Jlr. Jlcalli, Snpcriiitondont, 
during tbe minority of Naaflb Ibrabfm Ali Kliilii. 

The third assessment avus made by the present NaAVitb in teo »■«««. 
1379-80, thrmigli the Tabsildars, Tlio amount of eacb lease Avns 
dotennined according to tbo offers made by contractors or bids Btji, f is. 
by monej'-londors. As a ralo this n.s3os.sraont Avas naturally a 
foil one mid loo lioaA’)' in some A'illagos, tbo general rale on esti- 
vation being 12 annas 7 pies per Imhha hiifah. Tbo demand urns 
boAVOVor roiilisccl in full llioiigb it caused distress, especially iii tbo 
OAmr-assos.scd villages, in bad ycara. Tbo term of those leases ' 
expired in Kliarif 1 890. '1 bo leases for tbo Rabi of 1891 Avoro dc- 
torrained by bids os usual, and as tbo liaivcst was an exceptionally 
good one, tbo demand was raised by about 38 per cent. This Avas 
bal'd on the people ns no alloAVonco A'^as inado for tbo preceding 
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CHAP. Kbnrif, -wHcli bad been a -veiy bad one, Ibongb its revenno bad 
been realised in full. 

Eemae. Tie leases given by Kanbaya Lai in Kliiln Siibib Inayat Ali 
lorsps of Tillages ran on to 1877, when fresh leases we given by 

K. srinSyftt Mendliu Lai, an official of the Klmn. The demand ruidor these rvas 
more than double that of Kanhaya Lai’s, tie general rate on cnlti- 
Etp.,§u" vation being 14 annas 4 pies per Jar/ic/ifl ligaht andtbe levenno 
continued to be taken nnder the.'>e lease s. 

This demand uvas excessive, and unequally distributed though, 
if properly distributed, it could have been paid, rvith someromissionB 
in bad seasons. Several villages we much over-assessed and 
badly off, Inayat Ali Khan’s villages being the only ones in vrhich 
small unrealised balance have occasionally acciued. 

K.s.oimiAm The villages ori^nally held by Ghuliim Muhammad Klian, 
before ho received a sWo of Namtb Sikandar Ali Kha'n’s portion, 
inges. had never, been properly assessed. Ilis sj'stem ef levying revenue 
was not uniform ; in some villages ho continued to take batdi, in 
others he gave annual leases or for a term of years, either to the 
cullivators or to conti'actoi^. 

The other villages, which came into his possession on the 
demise of the late Kawab, had been assessed by the latter in 1870, 
and some of them continued to pay this revenue up to 1887, when 
batdi was again introduced by Ghulam Muhammad Khan’s sons. 

The general rates on cultivation paid by these villages in 1887 




Bi. a. 

P- 

Nawdb’s villages 

... 0 12 

7 

Khdn Sdliib Indyat Ali Khdn’s 

... 0 14 

4 

Da. 

Alisnn Ali Klinn’e 

... 0 14 

7 

Do. 

Dakar Ali Klidn’a 

... 0 11 

6 

Do. 

Mnlmmmad Ali Xlian's ... 

... 0 11 

3 

Do. 

Znlfiqdr Ali Elidn’a 

... 1 0 

3 

Do. 

Yusof Ali Zlifin’s 

... 0 11 

0 

General rate 

... 0 13 

1 


From these it is clear that the villages of Khan Sahib AbsanAli 
and Zulfiqar Ali were over-assessed while the rest were comparative* 
Iv well off. 

n • 

Other H- In the villages djagkddrs other than Khawanins, the revenue 
had usually been taken in kind for a long period. In some cases, 
Brp., §‘i 7 . e-pecially where the State held a share, leases or contracts had been 
given, for amounts dcti rmined by tlio bids of contractors. 

Oommenco- The Operations of the last Settlement commenced in Miiler 
""raent /m September 1887, when Muhammad Yami'n, a Qnniingo from 

ttims. Gurgaon, was appointed Settlement Tahsilddr under tho Superin- 
tendent of the State. They wore at first confined to the villages of 
the Kawab and the minor sons of Qhuliim Muhammad Khan who 
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TToi'C uikIov ibo Co\irt of ^Yavcls, The six monllis from feoptembor 
1st, 1887 to 1st ilurch, 1888, wore spout in instnicting tlio old 
nindi-knOAving jia'irdi is nnd getting copies of the existing field raa]« 
and rogister.s for crop inspection purposes. In Korenihor, 1887, 
llio Settlement operations Avero oxtonded to the wliole State, the 
power of the assignees being witlidraAni by Government. In March, 

1888, the fust crop inspection via mode in all the vipngcs which 
had field maps e.xcept those of Khan Sahib Innyat Ali Khan who 
refused to make over l.i^ ^w/icarisand papers to the Snpeiintondcnt. 

In most Aillages the entrii s in the field register tvero checked by 
the Selflemenf' Tahsildiir. 

In A pill Mr. Isa Cliandii Lull was placed on special duty as Person- 
al Assistant to the Commissioner of Delhi and directed to supervise 
tho Settlement, worldng through the Manager of the State, without 
direct intcrfercuce. On his fir."!! visitto ICotla at the end of May 
to check the ciop inspeclioii cutric.s and see tlic old record.?, Mr. I. C. 

Lall was much hampered .and op}X)«cd by tlio State official'*, and 
found that liaiilly anything had been done during the previous nmo 
months. On reporting thi'* to the Commi.'SBioner ho was placed in 
charge of tho Settlement a? Settlement Oflicer from 8tli Juno, 1888. 

The fir.rt Record of Rights vm began for the KMIsn villages 
bv Kawnb Sikandar Ali Khan in 1870 , but ho died before Ihcir flclll Dtlllt, 
completion and tlicy were gradually completed under Mr. Ilcath, the 

Supcrintsndent, during Ibo minority of NaAviib Ibrahim Ali Khun. 

Most of those polished in a contlagratioii nt the ollico, hut they wore 
gradually rep aced in 1884 and nftenvnrds, by field majjs and 
/;//rt5)fl.'5 made by the State nmtiw, witbout chock or supoiTision by 
tho Revenue oIBciuU. The maps were drawn by sight and not to 
scale, and tho onlrios in tho Rcgisler licing iinaltostcd Averc of 
hardly any A-nluo. Moi cover, 19 Aollagos had never been .suiTcyod, 
nnd there Avoro no records relating to them. 

The old palw'mg Avoro mostly ignorant Uindi-writing Banias 
whose only duly avus to help in tho realisation of the iwenue, 

Avhotlior paid in cash or in kind. They Avero A'cvy badly paid, from 
Rs. 5 per mmem doAvinvanls and some in tho jagwUfs' A'illagos 
only rccoiA’Od Re. 1 or Ro. 1-8 per uimem, but. us they gcuornlly kept 
. sliops or Avont in for money-lending, they Avore fairly AVcIl off. 

The pahrSm Avoro supoiviscd by amins avIio Avero fairly aa'oU np in 
the old methods, bnt. could not muster tho m-AV system of survey. 

In .Imio, 1888, tlio wliole St.atc, oxco])t Inayiil Ali Khan’s 
A’illagos, Avas diA'idcd inin 37 pnlirdii circles, and three grades of cIcH iiml ar> 
palwdiig introduced nn its. 9, R'*. 7 nnd Rs. •') per mensoin, rospootivo- 
ly. The AA'orlhles.s Hindi W/rrtuxAvho had made no improA’cmonl ‘’srtum.nf 
Avhatovcr during thj previous nine months AA’oro removed and re- 
placed by Urdn-knoAving rcliiliA’es AA'hcre po.isiblo. A groat many 
outsiders liad also to ho taken in, but caiv Avns oxorcisod that.all 
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IW^c! classes of people ■nrcro fairly represented as far as practicable. 
Nine niuusajwis were appointed ont of tho State amivs and puimdri 
Eevemifl. teachers with two outsiders, on Es. 20 and Es. 1.5 ^er mensem, 

Pwiiaratimi The staff thus constituted wa'i then divided into sea’crnl gi’oups 
tor ™ "'i'n" nineteen viUages which had no field maps, 

tpLt'oJ. ™' wifh the double object of teaching them the new system of surveying 
liep'fsu^ by squares, as well as to get the maps and Ichasras ready to ensuro 
Ihe Eubi crop inspection for the whole State. By means of hard 
working fifteen of these villages (some of them veiy large ones) 
were suiwcyed by 1st October, when tho crop inspection was made 
for 115 villages, the remaining four being too largo to be finished 
in that time. In September Khan Sahib Tnayat Adi Khan also made 
over aE his papers and pnlwiiri staff to the Settlement Depaiianent, 
and a revision of the circles resulted in 50 circles and 55 
patwdris, their pay being increased in three gindes to Es. 12, Es. 10 ‘ 
and Es. 8 per meiisem^ respectively, in November, 1888. After the 
crop inspection of Kliarif, 1888, the Settlement staff made Wiafra 
jfflisa&s and an olomentaiy jafnalmvdi to iom the basis of the Eecords 
of Rights, followed by the Eabi, 1889, crop inspection in March. 

Enqoiry iuta important point foi’ decision, prior to the propaintion 

righii and of the Recoi’d of Rights, was the rights and status of the cultivators, 
iltatort which there was a bitter dispute between tho Eathims and 

seiiicment Jats. For tlus puvpose Mr. Robei'tson, Assistant Commissioner, 
was specially deputed by Government in the cold weather of 
1888-89. After a detailed and careful enquiiy in each village 
Mr. Robertson recorded his findings, which were accepted by 
Government, and entries were made in the Records of Rights 
accordingly. The general result of this onciuiiy was tliat the 
cultivators, with a few exceptions, were found to possess most 
of the rights belonging to owners in British territory, with the 
impoiteint exception of the rights of alienation. This peculiar status 
has been expressed by the term dalMlidr, w^hich thus in Maler 
Kotla bears a meaning different to what it expresses elsowhero.- 
This term has therefore been applied to the cultivators in tho 
Record of Rights. This enquiiy settled the points chiefly in 
dispute, e.g., rights to trees, waste, wood, etc. 

Field jurvay. SuTvey work properly commenced in April, 1889, and was 
• 8ttium>nt compL ted in October, 1890, ah the 119 villages being measured and 
® ^ ■ their hlmrds writteu up in a year and 7 months, including the crop 
inspections regularly made in Mareh and October. Tlie results of 
Jlr. Robertson’s enquhy were authoritatively communicated in 
September, 1889, and as in aE the papers wiitten up between April 
and September, the cultivators had been entered up as tenants, 
these had to be entirely revi-ed and wi’itten up again, In the 
meantime the immaiims were found incompetent and the most 
worthless of them were replaced hj patwdris of the first grade from 
Ferozepore, who gave great satisfaction, 
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In October 1890, the crop inspection im made for the fiist WHP. 
time for all the villages. It was based on the new maps and _L' 

Uasrds, and was therefore more accurate. The Recoid of Rights Jjaad 

^va 3 then completed, and the mistakes found in it corrected. In 
his inspections in the cold weather of 1890-91, the Settlement 
Officer found the soil entiles often very incorrect, and ordered a "sMcmot 
general revision, which occupied nearly 6 months. Even these § **• 
revised entries wero not always comet, and they caused a gi’eat 
deal of trouble in the internal distiibution of revenue. 

The Record of Rights, prepared for Maler Kotla, contains the ns coniente. 
f oUowmg papers sep., § 26 . 

1. List of contents. 6. Statement of riglits in wolls. 

2. G-enealogiciiltree of dakhillcirs. 7. List of rents. 

3. Field survey map. . 8. List of Hevenne assignments. 

4. Field register. 9. Tender of engagement. 

5. Kliatauni with alphaheticsl 10. Village adipinistration paper. 

indes. 11. Final riitkir. 

All these papers were carefully prepared, and ivith the excep- 
tion of the field book, and consequently the Jehaiavnis also, wero as 
correct as could he expected. The field book contained errors of 
area, and in some places of entries also, but as those wore only 
detected when the records camo to be signed it mis too kto to 
get them corrected,- nor could the corrections he made except 
at crop inspections, there beii^ no reliable previous records. 

On tbo whole, considering the difficulties, the Record of Rights 
was faii'lj^ well prepared. The original copy ivas so cut up on 
account of revisions of entries tkt two fair copies had to he 
made, one for the office and the other for the pafwms. Both 
were well bound, and in the fomer eveiy paper was signed by 
the Settlement Collector and each volume by the Superintendent 
on behalf of the Akm'ib. 

A detailed jamalaiuli based on the new records was prepared Doiaiied 
for each village in the fom prescribed by the Revenue Oirculars, 
with certain alterations necessitated by the peculiar circam- 
slances of tbe State. Th'S was filed separately from the Settlement 
Record on account of its bulk, 

The Settlement Officer calculated the total land revenue demand Fiscal re- 
of tho State, including tliey'itijfiV*, to he Rs. 3,69,000 in 1891, though 
lio considered that tho jdgiiddrs' incomes had probably been over- 
stated, and that in tho absence of reliable data for the Aa/at-paying ’ 
villages no estimate, even approximately correct, of the actual 
demand could bo made. That mismanagement Lad rliminiglioid 
the State’s rekurces appeared fi-om the fact that in 100 villao-es 
the well-irrigated area had decreas^ from 68,431 to 64,621 bigtas Pnitm 
in 1891. Applying tho rates of j-ield and prices sanctioned to the 
results of 3 years crop inspections a total demand of Es. 3,24,165 
was arrived at. 
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Bveme rates. 


li^,‘ following revenue rates were proposed 


land 

Serenne. 

Atscnmcnl 

Rep., 5 40. 



Knics ^ritb 
cesses in . 
British cirole 
(Tihnra), 

Increase 
par cent, of 
coInmiiSoTcr 
column 4, 

1 

2 

3 

4 ■ 

1 

5 



Bs. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 


( 

(a] Niii 

2 4 0 

10 0 

125 

.~I brieated ... < 





i 

(l>) Khdlia 

ISO 

oil 0 

117 

( 

(e) Dakar, llaasli ... 

1 0 10 3 

0 S 0 

105 

11.— UKlBIIIiATEll ... ( 






(d) Bhor, Pilak 

0 G 0 

0 3 0 

100 


Date OB caitiration 

0 12 r, 

... 

til 


Atiutment 
Rep., § 30, 

AstCMmcnf 

Bcp.,§Al. 


Aueesment 
Rep I § 40, 


Tlie revenue Tesnlting from tliese was Us. 3,48,000, nearly 
24,000 or 7 per cent, above that given by tbe produce estimate, 
and invobdng a decrease of 6 per cent, on tho former revenue. 
Tbe old rate on cultivation in tbe Nawab's villages was 12 annas 
7 pies, being 1*3 per cent, bigber than tbe general rate proposed. 
Tbe proposed rates were from 100 to 125 per cent, bigber than 
those with cesses in tbe arrresponding British circle ; that is, if tbe 
rates of tbe Ludhiana circle be applied the revenue demand of Kotla 
would be less than half that now proposed. Four-fifths'*’ of the net 
assets would have given a total of Ks. 2,86,776 and four-fifths of 
the cash rents one of Es. 3,40,279, so that tbe revenue proposed 
was 21 and 2 per cent, higher than that given by tbe net assets and 
ca^b rent tests respectively. Li proposing his rates the Settlement 
OlRcer was guided by tbe condition of the" villages under tbe old 
demand and ):y the kirft statistics, where tnistwoitby. In some 
villages bis rates only gave a revenue amounting to 95 or 
even 80 per cent, of tbe batdi collections. This reduction 
was justified by tbe faU in prices which bad occurred between 
1879 and 1880 and which is illustrated by the marginal figures. 
Tbe villages of tbe K'amib were about tbo lowest assessed, 

and in them tbe 
lenses were given 
in - 1879-80. 
Those leasfls were 
determined by 
offers of con- 
tractors and bids 
of money-lenders 
for the year, and 
were thcrefoi-e 


Staple, 

rrica in 
1878-80. 

Avornge 
price for 

10 years, 
1830-69. 

Ball per 
cent, since 
1879-80. 

Wheat 


It* 

22 

25 

U 

Barlry 


■t* 

29 

30 

24 

Gram 



27 

32 

19 

Maizo 



29 

32 

10 

Joiaa'r 


III 

30 

35 

17 

Cotton 


••* 

0 

10 

10 


(1) TliOflenmna for rovenuo and cesftnin Kotlu iiasfiied at oao-thiid of llie ifroM 
produco in groin nnd onC'fonrth of Iho foddor, with (he cnalomnry siiMi ratcp, or a "fair 
equiraleut iu cash,” 
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Maleb SoiIiA Staitb.] limmiB and Cesses, 


the cash equivaJents of the Nawab’s share of the produce calculated 
on that year’s prices, less the contractor's profits. The rates 
brought out a r^uction of only 1’3 per cent, in the NawAb's 
Tillages. In thefttffits the decrease vas greater, as the yctjfii dors 
had been exacting an unduly heayy rerenue and tliereby causing 
much discontent for some years past. ' 


CHAP. 
• C. 


laai 

Bevenne' 


Auaimnt 

sif. s a. 


The luvenue actually announced amounted to Bs. 3,49,600. 
In January 1892, the Commissioner raised the demand of several 
villages on appeal hjjdiguddvs or on revision, the total increase thus 
made being Bs. 10,208. Thus the total demand amounted to 
Bs. .3,59,808, giving a general rate of a fraction over 12 as. 10 p. 
per bigha as compared '\rith 12 as. 5 p. proposed in the Assess- 
ment ^poi-t. If the total pre'^ous demand of the State be taken 
at Bs. 3,69,000, the Settlement brought about a decrease of about 
2‘5 per cent. only. Below is a comparison statement : - 


Revenne demnnd oE present nssessment 
Bevenne by produce estimabeW ... 
Bevenuo by 80 per cent, of net assets 
Berenue by 80 per cent, of cash rents 


Bs. 

... 3,59,808 
,.. 3,24,16.V 
2,86,776 
.. 3,40,279 


The cesses shown in the margin were sanctioned in 1889, Seiiimnit 
This distribution is only for accounts 5®*’ 
purposes and for realization of the 
cesses from assignees of revenue. In 
the cultivators’ hhutamis the total de- 
mand of land revenue and cesses was entered in lump sums. 


Local nta 
Patutir con .. 
InmlorAAri otu 


» P. 
fi 8 
9 4 
0 0 


per cent. 


The net results were 4 — 

B>. 

Land revenue 3,02,239 

Cesses 67,569 


Totnl ... ... 3,59,808 


The former dates of instalment were two for each harvest, viv.— 


B:bar({ 

Bobi 


ISth November. 
ISth December. 
ISth May. 

ISth June. 


DttCB of 
unialmenii, 
iliinimnt 
Btf, i 4S. 


For the future it was decided to adopt one for each, viz., 15th 
December for the Xharff, and 15th June for the Babi as in Nala in 
and Pataudi. 


In llaler Kotla the villagers, in all cases, fixed the proportion, scttitment 
the rates on each kind of soil should bear to one another, and these ^ e*. 
proportions were often very fair. Soil rates' for each village were 
then worked out according to these proportions, and the demand for 
each holding made out on the soil of each kind possessed by the 
holders. This of course resulted in an increase on holdings which ’ 


(>) At i of eralc enS 4 fodder 
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[Part A. 


CHAP. 

in,c.. 


land 

Hevenne- 


fipfdfmeni 

R«p.§«. 


paid too little before, and 45 appeals we profon’ed and decided by 
tbe Settlement Officer on tbo spot, but the people did not appear at 
all patisfied. Each ebarer wanted to adopt tbo method wbicb would 
benefit him most. In several of those appeals tlio Settlement (’olleotor 
had to abnndi'ii the distinction of soils, except that between irrigated 
and unirrigated, as he found the soil entries veiy inaccurate. 
The greatest trouble was, however, experienced in assessing the 
well-irrigated land. Many wells were not fully used during the 
Settlement period, and the area irrigated from them during the two 
harvests succeeding the announcement of revenues was greatly in 
excess of that recorded in the papers. In such cases the average 
area was determined from crop inspections. The best method, the ' 
Settlement Collector found, for distributing the w.ater-r.ate was to fix 
lump sums nn each well, calculated on the average area irrigated as 
by crop inspections. Tho dailnlkdrs of Mdler Kotla wore, however, 
averse to this, though it was enforced in some of the appealed oases, 
where no other decision was acceptable; and if in the future a re- 
vision of the hdeh be found necossaiy, more stress should bo laid 
on this. 


BeTonno 
tJsigsinonU 
in ' Uilor 
EotU. 

SlItl'ffMIll 
atp. i 67. 


There are three kinds of revenue assiguinents in Llaler Kotla:-- 
. (a) Those belonging to relatives and collaterals of the chief, 

who are descendants of Nawab Jamal Khan. 

{b) Those belonging to other Patlrius who are descendants of 
the followers of the founder of the State. 

(c) Petty assignments made by the Kawab, or any of the 
above-mentioned jdgirddrs, out of their villages, for the maintenance 
of institutions, rewards for service, charity, and other similar 
reasons. 


(d) The collaterals have by the existing custom been co-sharers 
of the State with tho Nawab, and if a Nawab or collateral dies 
childless his share (in the case of the Nawab, his private share) 
is divided among all tho co-sbarors according to their shares. 
Similarly, if any jdgirddr of class (6) dies without heirs his share 
lapses to the descendants of Jamal Khan, Those jdg'irddrs had 
hitherto paid a contribution of 10 per cent, out of iheir incomes 
towards the administration of the State, and the cesses they levied 
from the cultivators were retained by them. Under tho new 
settlement cesses amounting to 19 per cent, of the land revenue 
are credited to the State treasuiy througlioiit the State, and the 
contribution of 10 per cent, is maintained as before 

(6) Kevenue assignments of the second class are hereditary, 
but in the event of the death of tijagirddr without heirs, the nhare 
lapses to the descendants of Jamal Khan. These jdgirddrs paid 
lump sums as service commutation in vaiying amounts up to 
■ fe. 57-2-8 per cent, on their incomes. In July 1891, they wore 
put on tlie same footing as collaterals and now pay 10 per cent, of 
their revenue as contribution, in addition to ceases. 



JikLEE ItoMiA. State.] BigMs lo Wasle and. lo Trees and Wvod. [Paut A. 


(c) The assignments of the thii-d class haVe been made at CM. 
different times and for various purposes. Some date from the ^5-^' 
time of the Empeiors, others have been granted by the chiefs and Iiaad 
jdgirddi's of Maler Kotla, All these were enquiml into, and brief 
particulars entered in registers, with the opinions of the Superin- ^ 
tendents and Settlement Officers. Under the Commissioner’s orders, ’ 
assignments for institutions were maintained during their existence, 
those for services were maintained as long as the services are 
rendered or during the lifetime of the assignee; grants for charity 
or as favour Avere resumed in full, or released at halt rates for 
limited t-rms only. No grant was recognised as perpetual, and 
grants made by jdgirddrs were stmck off the register, as the State 
did not recognise them- The result of these orders was a reduction 
of such assignments from Es. 16,023 toKs. 10,261. The distribu- 
tion of the existing demand for land ravenue js 



Bs. 

Naffib ... ... 

... 1,07,496 

Gollatarals 

... 1,49,106 

Otbei' jagirdars 

... 35,375 

Mmfis 

... 10,262 

Total ... 

... 8,02,239 


In IKler Kotla dakhilHrs have the right to retain the waste ^ 
in their possession, and have full rights of grazing and grass Biutmnt 
■ cutting, as Avell as to out brushwood and thonis and to ’lop branches ® 

over all the Avaste lands in their village. Such waste has been 
, recorded as common village property. 

They may not, however, break up waste without permission. 

The question of rights to trees and ivood was one of the most Bigiita to 
disputed ones' both in Maler Kotla and Kalsia. The State and ^ ^ 

jigirddrs claimed a share in all trees whether growing in cultivated stitUmitt 
or waste lands of the village. ' 

Uo tree could be cut ivithout permitsion, and permission could 
not be obtained Arithout paying the underlings something. Thus ' 
when wood was most neraed for agricultural implements or 
re-roofiug houses, the agriculturists preferred buying it to all the 
vexations and extoitions connected with cutting it on their own 
lands. This has now been decided as foUoAVS, and entries made in 
the Eecord of Rights accordingly. 

In Maler Kotla dahhilhirs have the right ^o cut all trees 
groAving in the village site, round wells, in cidtivaied fields and in 
the cultiyatad area generally, except sliislwn, piped and Jtrofa 
trees. Shisham trees may be taken for agricnltural implements 
and carts on permission. AH trees of Avhaterer kind specially 
planted, grown or tended, by daihUIcdrs ia groves, gardens or 
their cultivated lands, are the property of such dakUlMrs, 
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CHAP. 




land 

Eevenae. 


Scttliment 
B«l>. 1 7i. 


Tlie Nawab Qvjdw'dir is entitled to tako-^ood from the village 
•waste on payment of half its market value and is entitled to half the 
price of all wood sold from the waste by permission. 

TheNawaborjttjWttrisalso entitled to take dry jiipnl and 
bmta trees only and shishmi trees not specially planted, groTOor 
tended by cultivatoTs. 


To make this order clearer and to oncourage tree planting in 
pieces of village waste the Commissioner in January, 1892, directed 
that in villages where there is a patch of waste exceeding 300 
hchchi liglias, the State ovjdg'irddr null recoivo possession of one- 
third of such patch for tho cultivation of trees, and shall have no 
further claim on that patch. 


On smaller patches the claim of the State or jdgifddr is fixed 
at 15 hcliclia maunds of fuel per karhclia Ugha and one beam of 
timber 12 feet in length for each village in which tho aggregate of 
small patches of -^vaste is not less than 100 Imhlia bighas. If 
less than that area no beam will be due. 


mghit of 
inaoessian, 
StUlmcnt 
Hep. § 76 , 


The rights of succession in case of dahliWcm in Miilor Kotla 
as decided % Mr. Robertson are 

This (dahhilM'i^s) right is hereditary and any male heir 
lineally descended in the male line from any dohMIliir, if he be tho 
neai’est male heir of the last dakhUhdr, can succeed to the status 
of dakhxlltdr in respect of the lands of such dakMMr. In case 
there be no direct heu’S in the male line, any collateral can siicceed, 
provided he be descended from the same gi-andfather as the last 
daJchilhM’ or any pre'rious dakMlkw who was in possession of 
the land as daM/iiW’, 


In case of failure of both direct and collateral heirs, the Nawab 
or figirddA' can arrange for the cultivation of such land, but it 
must be first offered for cultivation to tho other da/i/n'lHrs of the 
village. 

BigSta of _ III Maler Kotla dahMlkdr cultivators have no power to 
SeS/emco/ their lands by sale, mortgage, or gift, without permission. 

7!«r. 5 76 . jg supplemented by Commissioners order of 7th May 

1890, by which transfers to agriculturists may generally bo 
sanctioned unless there are special reasons against; transfers to 
the -professional money-lending class to be disaUowed. 


Wotkingof In spite of the heavy demand, as 'compared with British 
Set(i«m«Dt. Standards, there is no difliculty in collecting the revenue. Remis- 
sions have never been found neoessaiy though suspensions have 
occasionally been granted. 
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Section D.— MiBcellaneotis Sevenne. 


Directly under the Nazira there is a Superintendent of Excise 
aud Opium ivith a Darogha under him. 

Countiy spirit is made in Maler Kotla by the ordinary still. 
The contract is leased by auction to the highest bidder. 

ITio retail contracts are sold by tho Niizim "vrlio receives appli- 
cations for retail sale 'which ho disjwses of as ho thinks fit. 

There are 6 shops for retail sale in f/ittnd ranjgii'nin and 7 in 
. ihdnd t^arand 


Sarauti 
L Xiing.inwAI. 

2. J.mdyiili. 

3. Balcwill. 

4. Onhliz IChiiri]. 

5. Bhnirr Kalita. 
C, Biajoki Knlitu, 
7. Saraud. 


Tima Panjgirdin. 

1 . Fauii;iroin. 

2. Mithrwiil. 

3. Koiliitla. 

4. Blinddn. 

5. Ghannnr Kaliin. 

6. Jdti Mazrn. 


There is one in Maler Kotla town. 

European liquor is sold by two license-holders in Miilor Kotla town. 

Poppy is cultivated to some extent in tho State, and opium 
is impoi'tcd under the British iralcs from Ajmer and Miihrn. Tho 
contract for rend of opium is sold by auction annually, tho con- 
tractor being authoiizcd to lease tho contracts for retail sale. 

The following are Iho shops for retail snlo of opium and 
drugs 


r/ulna 5ora«(l. 

1. Knngaowil. 

2. Bohira. 

3. Klip, 

4. Jnndyuli Kliurd. 

5. Flinlannd KnKin. 
G, MAlicrnA Khurd. 

7. Bbulor KalUn. 

8. Bliaini Knldn, 


JAiiiia PdiypiraiiJ. 

1. Fonjginlin. 

2. Mithoirdl. 

3. Kliurd. 

4. Cliolidiin Kliurd. 
G. Kotlidln. 

0. Bblidiin. 

7, Mulmintnadpur. 

8. Dugni. 

0. Badcchhn. 

10. Cliluing. 

11. Glinniiur Kniltn. 

12. Liiclichho Buddi. 


In Miller Kotla to^vn there are two shops. 

Sometimes opium aud drug license.? are sold together, but they 
are never sold jointly with those for tho vend of coniitiy spirit. 

Tho incoroo to tho State from excise mid opium averages 
Es. 16,000 a year, 

Thu stamp ofiico is iu charge of the Bakhshi under Avhoso 
suporvision tho values of tho stamps are impressed on tho printed 


cm. 

m,D. 

UiBcolla- 

neons 

Berenna 

Excite Do- 
(inttmcnt. 

CDnntry 

spirit. 


Dngs, 


Slempi, 
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CEAP 

ni,D. 


Uiscella* 

neons 

Bevenne- 


form. No distinction is made between judicial and non-jndloial 
stamps. The values of the stamps in use are 

Annas Ij 2, 4, 8, an'l Es. Ij 2, i, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9j lOj 20, 30, 40, 50, 60 
7(\ 80, 90, and 100. 


stHRips. Tiie stamp sheets are printed in a private pMSS at Maler Kotla, 
but the value of the stamp is not prinled, but impi’essed by the 
state Bakhshf. Stamps are only sold at the State treasuiy. The 
British Stamp Act and the Coni’t-fees Act are in force in their 
entirety in the State. 


The average income from stamps per annum is Rs. 13,000. 


j The Indian Registration Act is ’enforced without modification. 

* ■ The Nazim is Registrar and is posted at Maler Kotla. TheTabil- 

dars are Sub-Registrars in their own Tahsfls. 


Ttar, 

Amoast. 


Bl. 

1900-01 

281 

1001.02 

222 

1902-03 

909 

19n3-Oi 

233 

^ Arorago ... 

2B8 


The income from registration 
for the years 1900-01 to 1903-04 
are shown in the margin. 

The Nazim is in chai’go of In- 
come-Tas Assessments. All incomes 
from Hs. 100 upwairis are liable to 
be taxed. The income during the 
years 1900-01 to 1903-04 is shown 
below 


Year. 

IsceUM 8»Low U». 600. 

iKCOXCBDITlraKN Rs. 600 
AND Be. 1,000, 

Total 

omonnt. 

Kambar of 
•8168800. 

Amount paid. 

Number of 
•eseBSos. 

ATaDSDtpaid,j 


Be. 

Bi. 

Ba. 

Bi. 

Be. 

1900-01 

410 

1,714 

18 

808 

2,022 

1901-02 

422 

1,806 

IS 

SOS 

2,113 

1802-03 

4l8 

1,792 

IS 

SOS 

2,100 

1903-04 

466 

1,831 

18 

SOB 

2,130 


No income-tax was paid by the State oflBcials till the year 
1904-05. In that year the colleclions amounted to Rs. 6,300, 
more than double the fomer coUeclions. The rate charged on all 
incomes is 2^ per cent. 


Local Ceitei, 


At Settlement the total demand was fii'st asses.«ed, and then 
divided as under ; - 


Land Revenue 

Local Bate 

. Patwdri Cesi 

Lambsrddii Ccss^ 


Bs. a. p. 

84 0 0 percent. 


10 6 '8 
.894 
6 0 0 ' 


Jf 

II 
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The not resnlls were : — 


Rb a. p. 

Lund Revenno 3,02,238 12 0 

Cesses 37,569 4 0 


Total 3,59,808 ' 0 0 

'Ihe cesses in 1904-05' were as follows!— 

Local Rate 

Rs. a. p. 
31,209 8 10 

Patwdrf Fond ... 

10,901 1 4 

Latnhardilrl Fund 

15,009 0 0 

■ 

Total 57,179 10 2 


School-', Hospital?, and Roads are mainlaintd from the local 
rate. 

Miscellanous revenue to the amount of Rs. 1,000 is collected 
from the State Bin imd gaidens. The Mint, ivhiuli is let out on 
contract, yields an average revenue of Rs. 600 a year. The State 
Rupee, formerly ■worth annas 12, is now worth only annas 8 in 
British currency. The Rupee is tiie only coin minted. Other 
miscellanous revenue amounts to Rs 3,000. 

The State pets an annual income of Rs. 30,000 from the 
Ludhiana-Dhuii-Jakhal Raihvay, in which it is interested to the 
extent of eight lakhs. The income is, however, rapidly inoreas- 
Jog. 

The total income of the State from all sources except fctroi 
is about Rs. 4,40,000. This includes lls. 1,70,000 enjoyed by 
Jagirdurs andMuaBdais, 


Section E— Local aud Hanicipal Governineiit- 

The State has no District or Local Boai'd. There are, however, 
three Municipalities constituted in 19('5, n.".mcly, MnlerKotla, 
KiUa Rahmatgarh, and Jamalpdra. The two latter are large 
viUages near Miiler Kotla, and are controDed by the same Com- 
mittee. 

Though these places have only been lately constituted Munici- 
palities, oclri'i has been collected for many years, and no other tax 
has yet been imposed. The Nazim is President of the Municipal 
Committee, which consists of 20 raombers, all nominated ly the 
State. 

The average income from octroi for the years 1900-01 to 
1903-04 was Rs. 23,960. This gives an incidence of taxation of 
one nipoe a head of the population. All the police in the Stnte 
with the sanitation and vaccination staffs are. paid from Municipal 


• CHAP. 
III,E. 

Local and 
HanicipBl 
CoTeiiiment 

Local Ce<8ei, 


MiicelliuieoiiB 

Bevenna, 


Bailirar 



CHAP. 

ni,a. 

Army. 


Imperial Ear. 
Tioe Bapperi 
and llinere. 


Ttrah expadi* 
tion. 


China, 
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■Ptinds. Tt'e octroi staff .consists of a Superintendent ivitli a 
viwmmi aud several' subordinates. They have charge of the three 
Municipalities. 


Be. 

Octroi Estahliahmoiit .. S,789 

Polico "... 14,203 

Sanitation and Vaccination ... .3,241 

Paving Beads 4, DBS 

Miacallenons ],C31 


The expenditxro for the 
year 1903 is shorni in the 
margin. The income of that 
year -was Es. 26,805. 


Total 25,D55 


Section P— PnWic Works- 

The Public Works Department is under the Home Minister, 
and is in charge of a Superintendent. For the State Beads tliere is 
a sub-ovei'seer and a dmghay and for the Buildings, a sub-overseer, 
draughtsman, and tiro mislns. The expenditure on mads is paid 
from the Local Bate, but the buildings are constructed from State 
Funds. 


Section G — Army- 

The Maler Kotla State Forces comprise the Imperial Service 
Sappers and Miners, Irrogular Cavaliy and Artillery ■mth the 
Mihtary Police. 

The Imperial Semce Sappers -were raised in Jime 1894, and 
are under the Officer Commanding the State Forces. The Corps is 
maintained at a strength of 177, including officers and men ; and it 
is proposed to raise a body of monnted Sappers to be attached to it 
There is a iveU-equipped band of 44 men under an experienced' 
European Bandmaster. 

During the comparatively short time of its existence the Maler 
Kotla Imperial Service Sappers have had a notable record of good 
seivice in the field, inasmuch as they have been twice on active 
service. The Tirah Expedition of 1897-98 was the fii-st" occasion on . 
which they were engaged. They did much useful work in the snows 
of the winter of that year in the way of making bridges, roads, and 
trenches. While at work^ they had several engagements with the 
enemy. The seivices rendered by the body during the campaign 
were ackiioAvledged in an appreciative letter by the Government of 
India to theEnling Chief; and, in recognition thereof, its Command- • 
ding Officer received the honorary title of Bahadur. 

The second occasion on which the corps went on active service 
was the China Expedition of 1900. It remained in China nearly 
a year. On its retura, the Commanding Officer was made a ,Coui- 
panion of the Indian Emphe, and the Superintendent of the State, 
the Nawab of Loharfi, a.Knight of the same order, 
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It is to be noted that tlio Miiler Kotla Imperial Semco Sappers CEAP. 
is the only body among the Imperial Semce Ti’oops of the Punjab 
that has been twice on active service. Its efficiency is recognized Police and 
on all hands. The cantonments lie to tho west of Kila Eahmatgarh, 

The State Cavahy is an irregular body of troops, consisting or Cerairjr. 

50 men anil officers, all told. It is well trained and is mainly used 
as an escoi-t to His Highness the Nawab, and the Regent. 

Tlie State Artillery comprises 35 men and officers with 9 guns, Artillery, 
two of which only are serviceable. The guns aro msed for firing 
salutes on ceremonial occasion. 

There are three companies of llilitaiy Police, each company 
being composed of 70 men and officers. The full strength is 231 
men. Only one company is at Hea Iquarters at one time, the others 
being allowed to stay at their homes. Each man must do three 
months training a year, but can bo called to attend at any time. 

They arc mainly used as (.'uaiils at the residence of the Nawab 
and have nothing to do with tho Civil Police. 


Sectioa H.— Police and Jails. 

The Superintendent of Police is subordinate to the Home PoUo«. 
Minister in all mattters cscept drill and discipline, in which he is 
Biibordinato to tho Officer Commanding the State forces. The force 
consists of an In.'poctcr, a Comt Inspector, 3 Sub-Inspeolors, 3 first 
3 .second, and 1 1 third gr.ide J'ergeanis, a tracker, a femsle searcher, 
and 82 constables with 7 mounted const.il)les, giving a tntal of 113. 

Men are suit to attend tbo Training School at Pliillaur. The police 
aro paid from Municipal Funds. In add'tion to thn regular police, 
there are 90 chuuhulm in the villages, ea^'h paid Rs, 4 a month 
out of the chiuiJihhtra fund There !U’o threa Thdiiis, Idalcr Kotla, 
Panjgirain, and araud. There is a cattle-pouud .it each Thana. 

The Jail at Malor Kotla Contains accommodation for 50 male j„i| 
and 20 female prisoners, but tbo convicts never approach that 
nnmbei'. ' ' . 

It is under tho control of the Obief Judge and in charge of the 
Medical Officer of the State as Superintendent. He has under him 
a Jailor and an Assistant Jailor. 

' All prisonors, both civil and crimimil, including those under- 
going life sentences are confined in tho Jail. Prisoners under- 
' going trial aro also detained in it. 

Darris, chiks, and shoos are manufadtnvcd in the Jail. The 
annual income amounts to Rs. 6,524, while the expenditure is 
Rs. 8,723. 
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CHAP. 

in,i. 


Edncation 

and 

literacy. 


Literacy, 


Section I.^Education and Literacy- 

Tlie percentage of literate persons amongst Hindis, Sikhs, 

niniins 4-7 percent Jains, and Muliammadans at the 

sikiiB ^39 .. last census is shewn in the margin. 

wiiLinaianB Z rs ” It Will ho ohseiTed that the percent- 

Aii BciifiionB a'9 „ pgo jg \)j far the highest amongst 

the Jains and lowest amongst the iluhammadans. The following 
table shews the number of males and females who were recorded as 
literate at the last census 


Detoil 

Kombor 

i 

Pet ceat. 

IIuIbb ... 

2,000 

G'O 

FemalcB 

82 


Total 

2,982 

a'9 


Sciools. The only school in the State is the Anglo-Vornacular Diamond 
Jubilee High School at JIalor Kotla, which has a staff of 11, in- 
cluding a head-master, second and third masters, a head viaulavi 
and second oriental teacher. Each mosque in the town has a 
makiah attached to it, and there are also 4 or 6 ;pdihMlas. 
These, howoTor, are not inspected or controlled in any way. 

Of the 7 schools established by Hawab Ibrahim Ali Ehan, 
those at Shenvani £ot, I’anjgirain and Ehurd lasted until 1903, 
when they woro closed. 

Ti.eie are about 200 pupils in the High School English, 
Arabic, and Persian are taught. 


There are 141 boys and 53 girls attending the makiah of Mdler 
Maktobe. Pgrgian and Arabic are taught with a little Aritlime- 

tie in some of them. 

KthabJia!. In tho Pdlhshdlos, Hindi, Shnstri and Arithmetic are taught. 
There is one where girls only are educated. It is called the Arya 
Kanya Pdthshdld. At present 25 girls attend it. [Hey are taught 
cooking, sewing, and embroidery besides reading and writing. 


Section J.— Medical. 

f The Medical Department of tho State is under the control of 
the Homo Minister and consists of 

(1) A Civil Assistant Surgeon who is State Medical Officer 

and holds charge of the Civil Hospital tASadr. 

(2) A Hospital Assistant who is in charge of the 8adv 

Hospital under the State Medical Officer. 
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( 3 ) 

(4J 


A Hospital Assistant wlio is in charge of the Military CHAP, 
Hosiiital. . ^ 

A Hospital Assistant in charge of the Hospital at 
Ihinjginun, • ' 


Tlio Staff of^ho hospital comprises the State Medical SudriicEpiin, 
Officer, an llo-spital Assistant, a clerk, a componiicler and a dresser 
■with other ncccssaiy subordinates. 

Out-door patients averaged during the first quarter of 1904, 

148 a day. For in-door patients the average daily nltondanco in 
the t same period ■was 3‘2; ■while 250 surgical operations ■were 
performed besides reports on medico-legal cases and post-mortems 
examination. 


Besides the Civil Hospital at Miller Kotla there is a private nsr . 
dispensary (Dar-ul-shafii) for the Hawtlb and his family in charge 
of a /ifll'iw.’ 


Several iniU'', /If and hahimit practice privately in the n«i-iiJisor 

town and ■villages. During an o.itbrcak of phiguo, cholora, or tlio 
like, the St'ito retains temi'orai’}' paid hahms and li'iidsfor the 
benefit of the public. 

There is a Hospital Assi'^tant and a compounder both at the 
Military and the Pnnjgiinin IIo.spilals. Tho total number of riinjpir!iin 
patients, out-door and in-door, at the Mditary Hospital during tho 
firstquaiterof 1904 was 439. The Panjginim Hospital was only 
opened in December 1905. 

Thei^o is a Superintendent in charge of the Vaccination and vneefnation 
Sanitation work. He is not an Hospital Assistant but is under tho 
control of tho State Medical Officer. Under him there arc two 
vaccinators with a chapiusui The numlfcr of vaccinations done 
during 1902-03 was 1,158. The people as a rule submit to vacci- 
nation of their children with a little iforsuasion ; Ifut some classes, 
such as tho Dauias, etc., still object to it. For sanitation work tho 
Superintondent has under him 2 daroglm, 2 jumaddn^, hhistis, 
and 28 sweepers. Those arc only employed in Alalor Kolia town. 

The clcanlinoss of tho snrrounding.i of villages and their streets 
is occasionally inspected by tho Police, as well as by the medical, 
sanitation, and vaccimition staffs. I’lic people aro diieclcd to ro- 
movo accumulations of refuse. 

Tho cx|)cndituro on vaccination and sanitation is mot from 
Municipal Funds; while tho Medical Dopartmont is maintained 
from tho Local Bale. Medical Expenditure averages Bs. 7,000 a 
year, All tho hospitals aro free. 



CHAPTER lY.-PLACES OF INTEREST- ' 

CH AP- IV. ggtjg jg Ijj ^]jg jg sit^dteij 2H 

Maces of miles south of Ludhiana in north latitude 30*31' and cast longitude 
interest. rgogg-_ rpjjg pop^^iafcjon at the census of ! OO'l ivas 21, 1 22. 

MilerKot'a, 

The tovrn is'Tiaturally divided into the Wo parts of Mulor and 
Kotla, the latter of which is walled Those parts have lately been 
united by the constraction of the new Moti Daziir. 

Hisioiy. Sadr-ud-IL'n, the founder of tho Kotla familj’, settled at 
Bhiimsi, a village which lay on a tributary of the Sntloj This 
tributary, though now non-existent, is still traceahlp, its course 
being marked by the tomiit which tuns between Mnler and Kotla 
during heavy rains. The population of Bhuiosi ra])idly increased 
and a new torvn was founded by him at Malcr in 1406. It quickly 
became so large as to include the old village of Bhnrasi within its 
boundaries. It remained the headquarters of the State -till Bayazid 
Khan, the fifth in descent from tho Sadr-nd-Dfn, founded Kotla in 
1656. The name of Kotla is said to be derived from the h' or wall 
which was built round tho town. 

The houses of the niling family are situated in the Kotla part 
of the town. A large Dfwan-Khiina (audience-hall) was built tliore 
by Nawab Sikandar Ah Khan. The High School is near the Delhi 
Gate. 

B)iriii« of In the Mdler part of tho town is situated tho Mausoleum 
Baat-ud-Din gf Sheikh Sadi'-ud-Din Every Thursday, a fair is held at the 
shrine when offerings are made in the shape of money, jewellery, and 
grain. On the first Thursday of every lunar month, the fair is much 
larger and more important, thousands of people attending. It is 
sti'ange that these f aim are mostly attended by Hindus, tbougb 
Sadr-ud-Dfn was a Muhammadan Saint, 

The uoii ^ connectmg Maler and Kotla, was made in 

Baiar. 1904-05 in accordance with plans approved by tho Ki-gent. It is 
called the Moti Bazar and is one of the lianclsomost in the Punjab. 
All the shops are two-storied, made of rod brick, and of a uniform 
design. The street is wide enough to allow four Courts to pass at 
one time and' it is lit by lamps attached to iron-polos in the middle 
of the street. The whole effect is excellent. 

Otftin. A new and large grain-market, the Ahmad Ganj, named after 

Markot. tho Regent has also been recently constructed. It adjoins tho Moti 
Bazar. The parade-ground and cantonmonts lio outside the city. 
The Railway Station, constmeted on plans approved by tho 
State, is about a mile south of Kotla. 

Mttaioipai Miiler Kotla, Killa Eahmatgarh, and Jaraiilpura wero'.'consti- 
Committee, Municipalities in December 1905. They have the i-amo 

Committee, the working of which has been described in f-'iclii u E 
of Chapter in. 
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Ealimalgarli lies about a milo to the south-east of Mdler CH^IT. 
Kotlii iiiid has a popnlution of 1,418 souls. It u’as founded by places of 
Riihmat AH Khun early in the I9th ceiituiy. Most of the OlHoi'u jutwert. 
and Coni ts of tho State arc situated in Ruhinalgarh and a Post EiiiaSah- 
Office has also been opened there. a»tg«ii. 

Jaranlimra is a larce ^dllano of 2/179 souls nenv Miilor Kotla. Jwoi'pSta. 
It was built by .lamul Kliiiii about the end of the l5th century and 
contains tho State .lail. It has lately bcoii constituted a Munici- 
pality along with Miller Kolia. 
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(3) Naw4b Shor Siuhammad Shdn. Kha^dja Khiser Khan. 
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Bahawaipob State,] Ja.il IncotiiB and ilt^sndituTSi [Baet A, 

CHAP. Prisoners sentenced to less than 2 years’ impiisonment are 
employed on extra-mural labour, under proper escort, while 
PoUmud those with longer terms work inside the jail. The former are 
JaUs. employed in the workshops, on public buildings and canal excava: 

tionsnearBahawalpnroras p‘ukh„ cooli.s in the State offices in 
summer, and payment is made to the Jail Department at the rate 
of Us 5 a month for eauh prisoner. Such prisoners are not allowed 
to remain outside the jaUat night except when a large gang is sent 
to a distant place under suitalde escort. Prisoners working inside 
the Jail are employed on manufactures, such as paper, carpets or 
Qiilm (of wool, cotton or ak), couutiy cloth, towels, dotalus, chairs, 
newot)- fans, mattresses, shoes, ml.s, dark, khes, ropes and stimgs, 
baskets, m-afthread, &o. Unskilled convicts are employed on 
rough labour, such as cooking, plasteimg the jail wards and streets 
with mud, drawing water, grinding com, &c. Ini 904 experiments 
in making rugs and curpefcs of ctlc floss 'Woi’g Buccossfully^ caiiisa out 
and the manufacture is yielding good results. A cheap kind of oo^- 
ti 7 paper has also been successfully made from paddy-stalks, ihe 
manufacture of woollen blankets for the prisoners’ use has been 
started and is expected to prove useful. 'I he .lail manufactures are 
disposed of in the jail, or are sent to the i ahsildars to be sold 
locally. Seventy-six per cent, of the prisoners were emfilnyed in 
1903-04, 24 per cent, being unemployed owing to sickness,, &o. 
The health of the pifemers is generally satisfactory ; of 1,976 
cases treated inthe hospital in 1903-04, only 41 patients died. The 
jail hospital is visited daily by the State Medical Officer or by the 
Assistant Surgeon of the Civil Hospital. 

A garden surrounds the jail and is kept up by convict labour; the 
income, which in 1903-04 whs Rb. 1,112, is credited to jail receipts. 

The following table gives the income and expenditure of the 
Bip*? jail for the 10 years ending with 1903;- 


I&il Rittdesi, 


Tear. 

Number of 
prieoBere. 

Incomo. 

Expenditure. 


955 

10,037 

22,563 

189& 

1,221 

9,396 

25,253 

1896 

89B 

11,876 

31,019 

1897 

B65 

9,049 

31,972 

1898 

l,4l4i 

6,694 

28,930 

1899 


8,967 

28,710 

1900 

1,618 

11,831 

38,637 

1901 

1.101 

19,598 

30,803 

1902 

1,169 

20,732 

29,542 

1903 »•* *** *•* 

1,489 

20,903 

34;976 


Tliiti. 


,AU Tine juemoers oi uaunou, 1.00 mcuniai uj 
trict Judge, Bahawalpur, are ex-officio Jail inspectors. 
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CHAP, treatises in Arabic on Tarious subjects towards the close of the 
13tb century Hijra. But, tbougli born in Babilwnlpur, lie i-eceived 

Edacation his education at Tonk and in Arabia and passed the’ greater 

Liteacy part of bis life at Took where be wi’oto bis works. Hence he is 
called the J/hsawi/jT (author). Babn'walpur has 

i.u«atute. gjgp pvodneed poets who have written verses and kdfis in the 
local dialects. Some of these are ; — (1) Saifal Shah, who flomished 
in the reign of Nawiib Muhammad Baliawal Khan III, and wrote 
a book of interesting ballads and leaf is, which is called the ' 
Saifal (2) Sayyid Miran Shah of Babawalpur also wi'ote kdfis. His 
poems are printed and are widely recited, (3) Khwfija Ghaldm 
Parid, the late sajjdda-nasMn of t-bachrsn, wrote eloquent kdfis, 
which are very popular both in the tJbha and the Lamma as well 
as in the Multan, Mnzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan Districts 
and in Sindh. They are recited at meetings of the Sufi's. 

soriptB. Urdu is used generally by educated people and works composed 
in the local dialects, such as the Sih-harfis, &c., are also written in 
the Urdu character. In short, Muhammadans, whether they use 
the Urdu language or a local dialect, such a.'* Sindhi, Bahawalpnrl 
or Jatki, generally write in Urdu characters. Kirars mainly use 
the following scripts: — '!) the Biri-de Akhhhar, audits varied form 
called (also known O' the K'llnori Akliklm). This script 
is used by sdldkdrs or money-lenders. (2) the ShiMrpiiri or Sindhi 
Akhhhar, usually used by Sinnhi Arords, who are now becoming 
inBuential in the State. (4) the e^aiatnin or A/Ktou',, which is 
more especially used by the Khatrfi and Kiiurs of the Ubha, (5) 
the Mdriadri nr Hhdhn ^Ichkhar, generally used by the Bhabrds in 
the State. (6) the SJmta,ri Akhkhar, which is used by Brahmans 
and Hindu goldsmiths. (7) the Gitjrdti Ahhkhar, which is used by 
natives of to'arpur settled in the State and by Kirfirs who trade 
with Bombay, Karachi or Guzarat. (8) QurmukM, usrd by Sikhs 
and by the pujdrU of the dharamsdlns and Hindu temples, is tend- 
ing to spre^ in the State. Some of the women of Kiiar families 
also know OuiinukM. (9) Landis, used by Punjab traders living in 
the State. (10) Ndgri or hiUi (naked) shastnri, used by the Kirars 
of the Ubha. _ (11) Tdkri, a chiirncter used in viUages of the 
Ubha. It is so rude and unmethodical that a Kirar on seeing 
counterfeit accounts will say, tdhi band gliin dyd h, ‘he has kepi 
accounts in tdkri ’. Besides these there are' veiy many kinds of 
Karakki used in various parts of the State, and it is commonly said 
that the Knrakki changes every twelve miles. It would'be no 
exaggeration to say that in Babawalpur a diffeient script is used 
in every village. The Karakki used in one village can only be 
understood by its inhabitants and oveii they are often puzzled 'by 
(heir own writing.. The courts consequently experience much 
difiSculty in scrutinizing the Kinirs’ bahis or • aCoount books. 
Some forms of the Karakki used in villages are so very vague 
and illepble that the word mahrndn (month),' for instance, will 
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CHAP. Society School at Baha-vpalpur) and 35 Primary Schools. Seven 
Middle Schools arelocatedatBahnwalpurjtwoKhanpiir, Minohinnbad, 
Education Ahmadpur East, Khanpur and RaMmyar Khan, Early in 1906 two 
litorwr. Middle schools were opened at Allahabad and Ahmadpur Lamina. 

There are also seven Theological Arabic Schools, at Bahawalpur, 
instUBUonr' Ahmadpur, Ohaohnln, Khairpur, Qaimpur, Ohishtan, and Phogan. 
They wore formerly maintained by the Tasnfat deparment, but in 
1900 their espenditime was included in the State educational 
budget. The head teacher of the Bahawalpur Theological Se^n-rsl U 
also Inspector of Theological schools, all d which he visits 6S£e fi 
year. The curriculum oit these schools consists of the study of the 
Sadis (traditions of the Prophet), the commentaiies [Tafsir), 
Theology {Diniydt) and grammar {i>arf-o-iialiv), Beligious education 
is also imparted by the mullos in many of the mosques thraughoul 
the State, but it is generally of an inferior description. 

I n 0 n m e, Tiig following Statement gives the total educational expendi- 
^r'acWar ture, the number of scholars under instruction in the various depait- 
ments, the amount of scholarships awarded and the income reabzed 
from fees for the year 1904-05 : - 


Oeputmont. 

Soliolars, 

Total. 

Solmlor. 

gliipa. 

_ 

Ezpendi. 

luto. 

Income 

from 

Fees. 

Oollegc ... 

E!j;b Soliool ... .. 

Middle 

Fcimar; ... ... 

Theologicsl ... ... 

Hinduf. 

8 

22 

ADO 

2GD 

MnDamme. 

dang. 

r 

to 

S20 

88G 

roi 

9 

8! 

l,orG 

1,105 

rcA 

} 221 
363 

l',187 

G.280 

11,135 
5,1 3 
2,G53 

I 309 
1 1,220 

HI 


The total annual budget provision for 1904-05 for education was 
Hs. 33,248, which included the annual grants-in-aid of Rs. 1,200 
to the Church Missionary Society School and an equal gi’ant to the 
Punjab Oniyersity. No fees are levied from scholars in Primary 
and Theological Schools, and the rates of fees charged for attending 
Middle schools, the High School and the College are very low. 

Education department is under the Mushir-i-Tamirdi 
as Honorary Director of Public Instruction. There is also under him 
an Inspector of Schools, who visits Primary and Middle schools 
three times a year. The aided Mission School of Bahawalpur is 
also open to bis inspection. With a view- to improving the 
efficiency of the College and High School departments Colonel 
Ci-ey, Superintendent, an-auged with the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Punjab, for the inspection by the Inspector of Schools, Multan 
Circle,' who accordingly visits both of these departments yearly. 

ESncationoi Sioco 1882 the State lias given an annual grant of Es., 1,200 
s™"'"- to the Punjab University. In 1870 and 1878 it also sub- 
scribed Rs. 10,000 and Es. 25,000, respectively, for the erection 
of the Senate Hall. In 1886 it coiitributed Bs. 25,000 to the 
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CHAP. 

m,j. 

Uedioal 

Fornntion of 
Medicnl De* 
pfirtmeot. 


BatiKwalptiT 
Civil HaspitftI 


Famftle Juli* 
led Hospital 


Ootlylng 

CigpoiisarloB' 


Section J.— Medical. 

Before 1867 there mva no hospitals, and the siolt were attended | 
by private yunmi physicians. A regular Medical Depai’tment was 
organised in 1867 and placed under Dr. Deane, the first Medical 
Adviser to the Slate, who was also put in charge of sanitotion, 
vaccination and jails. This department is now under the charge of 
a native' medical officer, subject to the control of the 
There are two hospitals in Bahdwalpur town and six outlying 
dispensaries, 

The Civil Hospital at Bahawalpur was established in 1867. It 
has an out-door dispensary, consulting and operation rooms, and ac- 
commodation for thirty-six in-door patients, all in hai-hchd buildings. 
There are also a store-room, in which medicines are kept for supply- 
ing the outlying dispensaries, and qnai'ters for the staff. It is in 
charge of an Assistant Surgeon, assisted by 2 eompomidei'S, a 
dresser and three medical pupils. The oslablishmont also includes 
two ward coolies, two cooks, a water-canier and a sweeper. 
The total number of patients treated at this hospital diu’ing 
1903-04 was: males 13,801, females 8,807, and children 3,662, 
or 22,260 in all (21,982 out-patients and 278 in-patients). 

The Female Jubilee Hospital at Bahawalpur was , opened in 
1898, in commemoration of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. Attach- 
ed to it are a oonsultiDg room, an out-door dispensary, a dep6t, an 
operation room, accommodation for" ten in-door patients and 
quarters for a Cady Doctor and for two midwives. The establish- 
ment consists of a Lady Doctor trained in England, a compounder, 
two dais, a chaynki, a cook, a water-onmei’ and a sweeper. The 
average daily attendance in 1903-04 was— 


In-dm, 

Females Children 

3-55 -24 • 


Out-door, 

Females Children 

28-33 16'58 


The Ahmadpur dispensary, founded in 1868, consists of an out- 
' door dispensary, consulting room, operating room, lunatic ward, 
kitchen and quar-tere for the Hospital Assistant and. menials. It 
also contains thirteen rooms, nine for male and four for -female 
in-door patients. The establishment consists of a Hospital 
Assistant, a compounder, a vaccinator; a dresser, a cook, a water- 
oanier and a sweeper. The total nrrmher of patients treated 
during 1903-04 was 23,409 (out-door patients 23,160,, in- 
door 249). The Bhanpur dispensary, established in 1869, 
contains a vaccinating room, a' consulting i-oom, a dep6t, an operat- 
ing room, a p 'ci-morfem room, .a lunatic ward, quarters for the 
Assistant Surgeon ondmeniola, It has also nine rooms, seven for 
male and two for female in-door patients The estabhshment 
only differs fr-om that of the Ahmadpur dispensary in that 
there is an Assistant Surgeon instead of a Hospital Assistant, 
The total number of patients ti-eatodin this dispensary daring 
1903-04 was 24,655 (in-patients 463, out-patients 24,192). 
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for ttey receive an extra allowance of Bs. 5 per 
month, In addition five temporary vacciriators and two Superin- 
HeSical. tendents are employed on ■ vaocmation in the cold weather. lie 
VncoinBtion. cost of vaccination for 1903-4 amounted to— , 


EstahlishmeDt 
Travelling allowance 
Contingencies 


Bs. a, p. 
1,353 1 7 
421 11 4 
18 9 0 


Total 1,798 5 11 


For further statistics see Table 54, Fart B. 

Total oipen. The total expenditure of the Medical Department for 1903-04, 
Metoaf Bi 28,769-6-6 (including the cost of vaccination and of the 

partmenc, ‘ Daulatkhana and cantonment dispensaries). 

Nnmber of The following list gives particulars of the number of major 
opmtio m operations performed during the year 1903-04 in the hospitals 
” and dispensaries of the State:— 


Nature of operations. 

f! 

£ 

1 

ns 

s 

D 

o 

i 

► 

*S 

o 

»a 

e 

M 

O 

.3 

n 

Died. 

Remaining. || 

Ere onaiatione. ... 


... 

83 

29 

8 

1 



Be^oal o&IcqU by Lithottity 

••• 

23 

21 



'2 

Mi 

Oitto Iiithotomy 

... 

16 

16 


.11 

1 

M4 

Tnoonrs ... - 

«ea 


34 

27 

6 

1 

1 

ail 

Fhyinaaia 

see 

... 

i 

4 

•*• 

III 



Aeoitee 

tee 

.a. 

42 

20j 

20 

1 

1 

M. 

Amputations 

•ee 

a*. 

8 

7 

ana 

!*• 

r ^ 

1 

Glands removed ... 

see 

.. 

4 

4 

•*» 


IM 


Uaiipnant ulcers 

•el 


2 

... 

2 



au 

I^tulaa 

.e« 

••• 

6 

6 



... 

Ml 

8iOUS69 see *•* 

lee 

••• 

13 

14 

4 




Imperforated unne ... 

... 

•ee 

3 

2 

«a4 

• tl 

... 

tft 

Polypus ORSi see ••• 


e*. 

1 

1 

•u 

Ml 

•M 

M 

Files ... ■» ••• 

•a. 

••• 

6 

5 

1 

M 



Noorosii ... 

sea 

•ee 

IB 

16 

8 




Oaries of bones ase 

•ee 

e.. 

6 

8 

au 

.M 

1 

1 

OonoirhoBal strioturo 

ei. 

•• 

8 

2 

M. 



M. 

Homia 

fff 


1 

1 

u* 

•m 



Deep abscoBsea ... 

•• 

e.a 

47 

46 

2 




Porftign bodioB rotnoTod 

•ee 


6 

6 

tlf « 

M. 



Natural labour 

••• 

ei. 

2 

2 

..a 

M. 



Fructures 



86 

82 

1 

1 

1 

1 

DislooatioDS 


tee 

45 

48 

2 




Stiff joint 

••• 

ei« 

1 

1 

.11 ' 

ta. 

lai 

a*. 

Uisceliansous ... , 

••e 


6 

s 

... 

... 

... 

'... 

Total 

... 

... 

416 

860 

43 

4 

7 

3 


Sanitation. . The Sanitary Department has charge ,of the. conservancy of 
Bahdwalpur. and of the towns where municipalities exist. There 
is an Inspector in charge of conservancy who also supervises the 
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Ahmadpub Lamma. 

CHAP. IV. Abmadpur Lamma (28° 18' N., and '70® 7' E.), lies 4 mflea 

PlaoM of D W’tb'West of SadiqabM Station on the Nortli.'WoStern Railway, and 

interest, about l5 miles south of tHe Indus, It lies in the Ebunpur Eizimat 
and is the bead-quarters of Ahmadpnr Lamma Tabsil. The tow'n is 
important because of its trade. It was built by Ahmad Eban, 5tb 
in descent from Eehr, and named after him. In 1806 A.D. his son, 
Qadir Bakhsh Ehan, waged war against Nawab Bah^wal Eban II, 
who sent a large force under Eateh Muhammad Ghori against 
him. After some bloodshed, Qadir Bakbsh Was taken prisoner and 
Abmadpur Lamma witii about 6o villages annexed to Bahawalpur, 
The town is built of brick houses. The main bdnar is met^ed 
and has a flat roof of sarkatid tlirougbouti The town was once 
protected by walls which are now in ruins. The water-supply is 
obtained in winter from wells sunk within and without the town, 
and in summer from the Ahmadwilh Canal which was excavated by 
Ahmad Ehan and runs just under the old wall. The chief build- 
ings of interest are the Jama mosque, the Fort, Ramzan Ehan’e 
mosque and the Tarkhananwali mosque. The first named was 
built by Ahmad Ehan and repaired by Babar Ehan Khas-Ehelf in 
the time of Muhammad Bahawa] Ehan HI, and again recently 
by the present Nawdb at his Own expense, To it is attached a 
private Arabic theological school undei* a native Arabic scholar. 
Close to the town is a mud fort, which formerly had a pakH outer 
waU. The largest fort in the State, after Derawar, it is now half- 
ruined. The Police Station is inside it. The outer walls were pulled 
down in 1868. The old bungalow over the main gateway serves 
as a rest-house. Ramzan Ehan’s and the Tarkananwah' mosques ara 
built of pakM brick. The dliarmsdh of Baba Mnak, and the 
Marhi Ealan are woB-known Hindu places of worship. The town 
also contains two shrines, that of Bishdrat All Shah, a paJcki build- 
ing, and that of EhakiShah, which is a mere fetiiu, where people 
gather to indulge in blmg drinhing. The climate of Ahmadpur 
is on the whole healthy, in spite of the uncleanly appearance of 
some of its quarters. _ Two gardens exist near. the toTO. That 
of Fateh Ali Khan, originaBy a State garden when Ahmadpur was 
a principality, was sold to the Bhetias. The othei-, that of Maulavi 
Ghiyas-ud-Dm, is in a flourishmg condition. The principal institu- 
tions in the town are the primahy school, t/utna, MunsifPs Court, 
Post Office, Saiai, Municipal Office, and a DAk Bungalow. The 
Municipality consists of 8 uonn'nated members, 4 Hindus and 4 
Muhammadans, with the Tahsilddr as President, The native 
physician, employed by the Municipal Committee, and the school 
master are eic-oficio members. The income for the last 10 years is 
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CHffilV. nortbem the' HatWan -waif. The Jutna mogqne \rflB built OU' a 
PlteMof platform close to iheGhmih by Na'vrab Bahawal Khanll. The 
latBceet. date of its constraction is found in the 'verse engraved on the gate- 
my- No less than 82 private gardens lie in and about the to\ra. 
ititofiw..'”’ Ahmadpur lias an Anglo.yemaonlar Middle and a iCheologioal 
School, a Civil Dispenaaiy and a Post and Telegraph office. The 
houses are mostly bmlt of burnt briok hnd are often double-storied. 
The Bahawnlvrah, vrhich passes near the Station is called the', 
hhhi (or bloody) canal, bcfause every year some one is drowned 
in it. 

Noteworthy shrines at Abmadpur are" 

(1) The KhangahAkhfi'Bahd-ud-Din' which liesiii an' exteMve 
grave-yard. Baha-ud-Bfn is said to have pi'aetised chilla for 8 years 
without eating and drinkiig. Votive offerings are made at the 
shrine by both (he Hindus and Muhammadans ofthotowii. (2) At 
the end of the Hathidn-wali Idzdr is the shrine of Tara/agir,' which 
is alb'6 much frequented, (3) The shrine Of Nur Shah Bukhdfl, a 
finO' ^iece of enamel work, Kvery Muhairam four idzias of'the 
liusnain are made for the benefit of the saint's soul. 


MnniBipaiity. The Ahmadpur Municipality, constituted at the same time as 
’ that of Balfdwalptir, has 16 nominated memibers with tl>e Tahsflddr 
as its president. It employ8l54 officials and menials and'spendS’ 
Rs. 2,540 on salaries annually. For income and expenditure see 
Table 46 of Pait B. Weekly registers of births and deaths fito kej[)t 
in the municipal office. The trade of Ahmad pm’ is considerable; 
It has a large saj)i ti'ade, tand Dora Nawnb Saliib, whote His 
Highness ocoasibnally resides, adds to its prosperily. The earthen- 
ware of Ahmadpur is excellent and is Idrgely exported; The 
Abmadpuri shoes, plain and embrbidered, are the best in the 
State. Mangofs are abundant ; they soruethneS sell at 4 annas per 
mauud, and are largely exported. 

Allahabad. 


mt A. n. 


rrineipnl 

iBltitntitsi. 


Allalmhad is a small town lying 4 miles west of Chaudhari 
Station, on the North-Western Railway, in 28° 57' N. and 70° ,57' . 
E. , It, is the head-quarters (own of the Aildhabad Tahsfl and is* 
in fie Bahawalpur Nizamat. It was dedicated to Allah by Nawab 
Sfidiq Muhammad Khan I about 1142 H. after he had'received in 
jogir the pargatid of Ohaudhari from Nawdb HayatullAh Ebdu), 
Governor of Multan, The houses are both paleh and bc/rck, and' 
the only Idzdr runs from north to south, with 5. or, 6 narrow lanes 
branching, ofi from it. It owes its importance to its large export 
of rice. The water-supply is generaUy obtained from wells inside 
and outside the town, but in the summer people mostly use sd 
(canal), water, as the well-'water becomes 'undrinkable owing to the 
riw, of the water level'in tie w^Us. .The principal institutions are 
the, Mnns'f’s Court, Post Office, Muuiripal Office, Primary School 
Police Station, and Dak-btmgalow. -Its only garden is the riSorfefri 
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.CEAF. IT. of tlu’s and all the noighbonriiig coimtriea on the west and north ora principallj 
p, — , Jots and Bilochos, who profess the Muhammadan religion. There are mn 
Stereat Hindus at Bahnwalpur than any of the other provinces the Mission passed • 
through.’'(‘) 

MsBBon, The traveller Masson who was here jnj,1827 A. D. writes ■' 

1887 A. D. thus:- 

"Bahdwalpur is seated about two miles from the GArrah, It formerly lad ■ 
walls, the indications of which only eaist, and are need as a walk for the 
inhabitants. The houses are chiefly constructed of • kfln-bnrnt bricb, and 
are very much mixed with gardens, the whole is arranged in a loose straggling 
manner, and is on all sides encircled by grove of date and pipal trees. The 
public buildings are not very remarkable, neither are any of the KhsnV 
palaces attractive residences. There is, indeed, a handsome stone mssjitin pro. 
gress of erection. This town is the seat of many manufactures, some of then 
costly, and has a largo trade.”!*) 

Ostea *nd The town is now about 3 miles in circumference, and is 
Usiaiiai. surrounded by gardens. It is also encircled by a metalled road with 
an avenue of fine trees, mostly shanhn and sUshm. The town has 
six gates,! lie Shikavpurf,BoharDarwaza, Multani, Bikanerf, Ahmad* 
pnrf and Derawari. The Bohar and Derawari gates are mere 
entrances, as is al<o the Mori Darwaza, but the others are of pakh 
masonry. The hdzdrs used to be naripw and tortuous but in the 
Agency period two main bdzm of considerable width were 
constructed, edch crossing the other; one joining theShikdrpurland 
Bikaner! and the other the Multdnf and Alimadpuri gates. The ‘ 
hdzdrs and almost all the important streets are metalled, and every 
year improvemHiits are made by the municipality. The following 
are the chief Mnhallas ; Khalil Oan, Hashira All Khan, Bbakhridn, 
Mubarakpura, Kajalpnr, Midnl, Khatikan, Taunld, Am TTIbb^ Qanj, 
Gnsamwala, Mallnnwala, &c. Of these the Kajalpura end Am 
Khds are mostly haMta, the rest pahka^ often double-storied. 
The Muhammadan Mahallas are mostly built of mud, while those 
of the Hindus are as a rule of kiln-burnt bricks, a sign of the 
wealth of the latter community. The best known hdzdrs are, the 
Oreyganj, Ohauk, Ahmadpuvi, Sadiqganj, Daman Shdh aiidMachhi- 
hatk hdzdrs, 


Shih 

Shrine M(l 
UoiqiUB, 


The iiallik Shah Shrine is resoited to by people every 
Thursday, and on the I’ds and;Ashra days fairs on a small scale are ' 
held there. Other places noted for fairs tlin Bahawalpur are riven 
on pages DI9-202. The Juma mosque, close to the Ohauk ^wbb 
built by Nnwab Bahawal Khan II in 1191 H. and is the Im'gest 
place of worship in the State. His Highness occasionally attends it 
for the Juma prayers. Another Juma mosque called the MaohhI- 
hatta-wali is also largely attended. It was founded bv Ifaw'li 
Muhammad ilubarak Kbdn in 1884 H., but its founder died befo"” 
its minarets were finished. ^ 


(I) Onbol, Vol. I, pagei 23—88. 

!*) WMion'llJounera, Vol, Iipagoi 81-St. 
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BAHAWAiirra State.] BaM^wipur. [Pisii, 

the Orderly Risnla is quartered in the old Imperial Service Linej^ 
close to the Minohin gardi-ns. 

The Bahiiwalpur Municipality was constituted in Ootota 

ld74 ItsQCtioi bonndariis iueludo the town proper, the.Oanlal 

Khlina and cantonment lines, and octroi post^ ure maintained atHa 
Railway Stations rf Bahilvvalpiir East and Bahawalpoi’ Vest, 
municipal income and expenditure will b-' found in Table 4(1 oi 
Pai t B. The committee consists of 24 nominated members, hall 
Hindus and half Muhammadans. The rales enjoin new electiom 
erery third year ; but they have never been acted on and most of 
the members araof ovei 20 yeais’ standing. In certam oa&s 
membership h,is become hereditary. The sewage outfalls of tho 
houses outside the town meat 6 sihs outside it, but the interior 
mahallas have no drainage system and rain water collects in poii4<, 
natural or .irtificial. Water is obtained from wells in the streets 
and private houses, but in summer peonle mostly u'e 84 or canal 
water, and consider it h luxury. An analysis of the water in 
the State wells has been given on pugo 21. I'he water is 
unwliolesnme and is supposed to cuiso spleen and .scurvy. 
About 50 inm-tms are licensed, each paying Its. 6 pot 

annum tis tax, Imt tho drivers ate not licensed. The trade of 
Bahtiwalpur tuwn is virtu illy that of i he State as a whole, aed 
this lias been described in Sec. F., Ch II. The octroi rates are 
elsewhei'e desoiibed. Until 4 yeais ago the oettoi dues were 
levied by municipal servants, supetTi.sed by a sarparatf r/iiwiji', 
but the contract has now been sold and they are realised by the 
contractor. 

The town possesses the Sudiq Bgertnn College, the !^adiq 
Anglo Vernacular Middle Srhnol an' ihe Church Mission School. 
The latter was started in ISOd by the Revd, Mr, Ye.ites of Multap, 
half its expenses being defrayed by the State. It leaches up ii 
the Middle Standard, and now receives a oonsolidati d grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 1 00 par mensem from the Slate. The town has also a the- 
ological school and an oi'phanage, ebewhere described. There are 
twos'imisin the town ; one the Lnljiwdli oulsidn the Hhikdrpurf 
Gfa'e, built hy the Stile in memory of Ijalji Parshad, minister in 
1879; the other, the Sard{ Godhfi Mai, built in 1876, outside 
the Mori Gate. Both afford good aooimmodation to travellers. 
Bahawalpur pnsaessss 29 gardens, of which the following, among 
others, belong to the State ; the Daulat Khana, Nrir .Mahal, Grey, 
Minchin, Liil Bagh, and Magazine gardens. 

About a mile from Bahawalpur, on tin- mad to Alimadpnr, ,is 
a European cemetery which among others contains the grave of 
Colonel Adam Baffin, of the 2iid Beiig.il Cavalty, who died on tbn 
Sutlej in December 1838. 

The river Sutlej or Ghan is oros’e’d by, the iron rii'dor 
‘.'Empress” bridge, of 16 spans, 1,258 feet long, openedionlthe 
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Bahawauub State.] DerdAsar and Jaija, [PabiAi 

Deba Nawab Sahib. 

bera Nawab Sabib, or Dera Mubw'ak, or Dora Mualla (tio 
high), by which mimes the plaoe is generally known, is 3 milw 
south-south-east of Ahmadpur, and praoticaUy forms part of that 
town. The rulers of Bahdwlpur, from Ifawab Bahdwal Khfin H to 
Bahawal Khan IV, had three capitals, Bahawalpur, Ahmadpur and.' 
Derawar, but Ahmadpur was their favourite re.sidenoe. None of' 
them, however, lived in the town itself, except Nawab Bahawal Kh^n ; 
n, who during his halla at Ahmadpur lived in the fort built l^,f, 
him in 1762 A. JD. The site of their residence was the present 
Dera. Almost every Nawab built a new Mahal for himself at Dera 
Mualla such as the Ban^l Mahal, the Nw Mahal, the Daulal 
KMna, &c. The plaoe has gradually developed into a town, 
with a small hdzir and much trade. The finest building in the 
State is the Sadiqgarh Palace, built by Narvab Sir Sddiq 
Muhammad Khan IV at a cost of Rs. 11,35,000. It was begun 
in 1882 and completed in 1895, Later improvements cost more 
than four lakhs. * 

Debawab aeh Jajja. 

The followung account of Derawar is taken from the Tdrfkh-i - 
Muriid,. which is based on the S biistri olironiole of one Mauji Ram 
Bias) whose ancestors were the' family jUffiroAifs of the Dhati rulers' 
o^DerSwar. Jajja and Deva Sidh were two Bhati Hdjds, Dera 
Sidh being tho'sister’s son of Jnjja. In 300 Hijra, Jajja ruled 
over the modem Tahsfls of Khdopur and Ahmadpui’ East. In 
sambat 900 Jajja founded the town o& Jajja, still a village 
of considerable importance. The Indus is said to have then 
flowed close to the to-wn, but it now runs 10 miles west of the village. 
Dera Sidh, also called Deva Bawal or simply Rawal, built a fort 
in the bed of the Biikra in the Oholistan, with the consent of Jajja 
Bhdtia, in Sambat 9Q9,_ and gave it his own name, but 
Jajja from jealoiisTordered his nephew to discontinue building. 
Deva RawaTs mother, Jajja's sister however interceded and-, wrote 
to Jajja; 

Me hjja si minh hhenpuchhdwc. Kia Bhuik Kia BMik hi 
us&rin de. The sister of Jajja infoims him that Bhntta and Hha^ti" 
are one and tbe same ; let the fort be built. No sooner was Jajja’s 
permission thus secured than Deva Edwal hastened to complete the 
fort and forty battlements or towers were built, twenty koAihhd 
and twenty pahkd, One tower to thp left of the nwiti gate yna 
called the j^kdha after an architeot of that name. A pakU well 
was dug in the fort, and a tank outside it to collect rain-water. ' 
The fort had a gateway, just opposite to which a room was built 
and these were fortified with an iron gate. 

Prom Sambat 909 to^ 1790 the fort remained' 
in the possession of Deva Bawal and his descendants. On 
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cp^.ilT. Dinoabh or Tibeaba. 

Paoasiof This fort, now called Dingarh, lies in the OlloMn of Siiliqabid 
intprept) ipg|,g{i j[,d is said'to liave beeu built by Babddur Kliin Halani in 
1WA.D. 1171 H. at the instance of Laid, a Hindu of Jaiaalmer, on the sita^ 
of the Tirliara, a place of considerable antiquity and a strategin 
point on the Jaisahner border. A notliei’ story is that the foi t was 
begun by one Brahim Ehdn, son of Muhammad Mardf Kohranl.in 
iiM A. D. 11 70 H. and completed by his nephew Khndd Bakhsh Khan (pon of 
Ndr Muhimmod Kltdn, son f f Mnhammad Nhrdf Khan), On the 
lintel of the inner gateway is' insoribed-the Muhsmmadh’n hlim, 
underneath which were some Persian lines which cannot be 
deciphered owing to the wood havingi been eaten away, but the 
wor^ “ Khuda Bakhsh Khdn, ” ai’e stiU visible. Theifort is now in 
ruins. 


Patbhoabh OB Gaebdiana. 

1739 A. D, In 1214 H. Hawdb Muhammad. Bahdwal Khdnll, built this 

fort, with a paW'ft exterior, on the siteof Snnriidna'OP'Graurdidna, 
15 miles uoidh-west of Amrdka Railway Station and 150 miles 
north-east of Bahawalpur, and’ named it. Fatebaarh after his father 
Fateh Kbdn. The well inside the fort is now filled up. Outsideihe 
fort are, two pakh wells, and a Musha tank, of which the latter is 
used as a resemir for i-aia-water. Before the Agency times it was 
gamsoned with batteries, and placed in charge of the Arbdni 
Ddudpotras, whose descendants still live in the village close to the 
now mined fort. 


GaEBI iKHUrAB-ZHAN. 

Garhi Ikhtiydr Khdn lirs about 6 miles west of Khdnpur, in 
28° 40' N., and 70° 34' SO’ E., originally founded by Shddi Khdn, an 
official of Khuda Yar Khan, Kalhora, during the supremacy of the 
Kalhoras in Sind, it was named Garhi Shddf Kbdu ; but after the 
death of Ndr Muhammad, Kalhora, (Shdh Quli Kbdn) the Kalhora 
H53A.1). power declined, and in 1753 Hdji Ikhtiydr Khdn Mundhdnl 
of Gundi, by a sudden attack on the town, took it from the Kalhora 
officials, fortified it and changed its name to Garhi Ikhtiydr Khdn. 
&) also excavated the Ikhtiydr Wih. An account' of tlie 
conquest of the town by Nawdb Bahdwal Khdn II baa been 
given in Sec. B of Chap. I. The town is huilt both of 
harhclM and pahlca masonry and sonje houses have thatched.roofs. 
The only bA, traverses the town from east'to ) west., The, djief- ’ 
buildings of interest are— 

The Juma mosque built by Hdjl Ikhtiydr Khdn in 1174 H., 
Ghdzi Khan’s mosque, the Mdt Sdhib majii, Maulaid 
Mubammad Amim’s mosque, the muejii of Maulavi Adtun, and 
the Mahal and bungalow of the ex-Ehdns of Garhi- All these 
are badly in need repairs. Garhi Ikhtiydr Khau, is famous 
foi its manufacture of gnus, and it used to make good cutleiy, 
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CH^IV. 

Places of 
interest:. 


QhnaiAiiI 

Ohitfi. 


Ghumrani. The follotring pedigree table elucidates this family's 
history:— 

3m Kir^x, 


(1) HoiHEbk. 

BtUdat Chia, 

I 

r 1 

Eatsm Eb<D, (6) Iinqnin RMd, 
Wftti uibammad, 

r — * 't 

Qiim Ebin, SatdSr Ebliii, 

Jogi Khin, 

(liiei br labour), 


(2) Qibil Eban. 
(8) JalilEbin. 
(i) Qibil Ebin. 


Obnlio Mabammail, Motamnail Ebin, 
I 


JalilEbia. 

Bamazin Ebin. 

I 

OboliD Mnbaiomad 
(lini m Mails! Tabafl b; ngricaltan). 


Of these numbers 1 to 5 succeeded, in the order enumerated, to the 
chieftainship of Hasilpur, Qabil Qan (No. 4) was treated to as • 
almost an equal by the Narrabs of Bahawalpur, and at ireddings 
and funerals in his family the heir-apparent of the Pirjanf family 
represented the Nawab at Hdsilpur. The family prospered tall 
(^bil Khdn’s death, but his successors lost ground, and in the reign 
of Sadiq Muhammad Khfe 11 dissensions arose among the Hasilpur .■ 
Ddddpotras, most of whom accepted pensions from, and transferred 
their shares in the Hasilpur domain to the Nawfib, and Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan sent his shive, Sohrab Khan Cha'ohar, to adminis- 
ter them. The Hasilpur Daiidpotras, howerev, took offence at his 
appointment and Idll^ him as being a son, of a maid-serranli. 
Lnqman Khan, the fldsilpnr chief, was also killed by Sohrab 
Khdn's serYants in the afii’ay. The Nawab then annexed the 
whole of the Hasilpur territory, but gave ^th of its income to 
Lnqman Khdn’s heii'S. This grant was gradually reduced until in 
the Agency period the last remnant of the jduir was resumed. 
Usman Khan Ghumranf, representative . of the Hasilpur house, 
receives a kasur of Rs. 96 a year; and its other members live by 
labour and agi’ioulture, The town is partly hwhcha and partly 
oifdkha masonry. 


BaBdingi of A Small narrow bdndr run.s from north to south and is crossed 
at inteiwals by seven crooked lanes. 'The houses number nearly 
350. The water supply is 'obtained from welL sunk within and 
without the town. Ram water runs off into the deep depression 
called tie Pakhala, oub'iioa ihe town. The chief buildings of 
interest are the mosque of Karam Khdn and Hdsil Khan , The 
former was built about 140 years ago by Karam Kimn, grandson of 
Hasil Khdn, Q-humrdm, founder of the toirn. Hdsil Khan’s mosque 
dates from 1768 A. D., and was more than 6 years in building. 
Its front is decorated with v«rs“8 of the Qurdn in relief, in 
round the principal door is&s dyat-d-kmi in raised letters, 'to 
which the mosque owes its fame.' It was half ruined,’ 'and its 
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tenfetS'Of.Islam. On bhiB fhe ■assembly dispersed. Next moming ' 
some fa^iVs appeared lOn the spot and buried the alivo-in the 
presence 'of the EazMni Daiidpotras, A fair is held .annually ubojl 
the -ead of Maghar, on the -Sheoratri, and is attended' by. ^ ■ 
clnsaes, lioth. 'Hindu and Muhammadan, and Aulwa (flour .cooked in ’ 
sugar .and j/hi) is distributed for the .benefit .of •tbe/ajir’e, soul, I'Tb 
principal institutions 'Of the .town area School, Post-Office, w<m, 
Municipal -Office, DIk Bungalow, Police > Station, &ni&:daulaiMM 
or rest-house for the Nawab. 

‘The Municipal Oommittee consists of eight' nbminnted 'rnemliers 
withiheTahsfIddrofKhaiTpur as Freaident. The income fcrtho . 
last four, years is shovTu in Table 46 -of Fart B. In 1903>0i; the' 
income and expenditure were— 


IMOBM. 

Sa, 

lEzpenditns. 

Bl, 

.OeUidi ... ... .. ... 'i 

U,l£6i 

Polieo 

Ooiiarranoy , 

'liiehilnS, PaBlio Worka and 
■UiaoeltaDeoDi, 

-Sti 

Oiher flontoei 

162 

: 

total 

1,287 

'total „. 

1 


The town 'hits no partionlar industry, Jtstchief ■exports/ere 
indigo, wheat, <i7,wod1 and-y^ whidh 'are produced m'abuu9. 
flncejWlulerice, y«fj 'sugar, piece-igoods, oils 'and pulses form 1he 
chief imports. The methi of flasilpur is the .best m-tlie State. Its 
leaves are drred'Bnd'the scfy is^entawayas presents. 

'ISUUOAEH, 

lBldmgarh,the old Bhimwar, was bniltbyEdwal BhJm 'Singh 
in Sambat 1666, as the following inscription on its gate in the 
Bhdbri character, proves 'Sambai 166'6, Asuj Wadi 2, 'MdhMj 
n&ioal 8ir% BMm Singh Ji M&lid/rSj!' In 1180 H. Bcht^dr Kiln 
Mundh'inf, cM of GarM Ikhtiyar KMn, took the fort by a utratai 
gem. Two officers named Jalfl Khan and ShnjBUt TTIthti ' -rore 
appointed by Bawal MiiW]’ (son 'of Edwal AkH'Singh) to Command 
theigarrison, and they were regarded as too loyal to he mistmste'd. 
They often went, howler, to Garhl Ikhtiydr Khan to provide 
fhemsrlves with necessaries and IkhtiyfirKhd'U' conspired with theta 
there and promising them a pair of gold bangles -and money, 
obtained the keys of the fort from them. Having got possession of 
the fort he changed its name to Mamgarh. But 'he only gave the 
traitors ^ilt bangles bo that they' gained nothing by their disloy^ty. 
Thd'fort, whioh'isin'the Tahsfl of Bahdwalpur an'disnowa PoKcS 
Stoo, 'has never been rspaired since 1660, It is 28 miles 'south'- 
caStofBh^la. 

JijjA— (see Dbbawab), 
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BAHAWAtm State,] Khait'pW’ [Pam A, 

KhaUoaeh, . , , 

In 1198 H. Nawab Mxibnminacl Balia-n-al Klian II built this' ’ 
fort 36 miles soutli-west of DeiTiivit'’ and difeoted that the mer* 
ohandise of Khui'asao, ete., going to Hindustan through Maujgnrh 
should in future go via Kliiingurh, to ensure the safety of the 
caravans. The fort is now in ruins. 

KbaJBPDB. ■ 

Khairpur is built on a mound about 6 miles south of Ihs 
Sutlej and one, mile .north ofTtimewalf Station on the Southern 
Punjab Railway (29° 36' N, and '3° 16' IS.). It is the head-quarters 
town of the Khairpur Tahsil .and lies in the Minchintibad Kizamat. 
Tle^town, built of I,’ mud and patht bricks, is 8urr.)unded on the 
south and east by ever-encroachii'g sand-hills. A narrow winding 
hizAr runs from nortli to south and its threo sections bear differ- 
ent names, viz., the Kritrn A^anpal to the north, the i1achM,Eatl(i 
in the middle, and the iHpcHwoM httzar ijT) Boufti. 
throughout, it is covered in at intervals by a sarlcana roof. Almost' 
all the sliops ,'are pakta, irregulnrly laid nut. Owing to, the 
proximity of the saml-hills, the streets and hdzdr aiv always cov6^ 
ed with a layer of sand. 'The town is divided into four mhalbs, 
viz., Sidqam, Mariif Khanf, Jai'ianf, and Kivmiini. It was built, 
near the Tdnwenwala mound in 1760, by Mariif Khan, a Daiid- 
potra chief, who also built a mosqne which he called the K/tatV-ffl- 
Masdjid. This mosque, now on its southera edge, originally stood in 
the centre of the town,' which extended southwards to where now is. 
the Tamewalf Railway Station. The town has been driven to its 
present site , by the ever-advanciing waves of sand which pour in 
from the Rohl or Oholistdn. If this process continues the town is 
doomed to destruction. The water-supply is obtained from wells dtig 
within and without the town. The water is sweet unlike that of 
the Tamewali Station which is brackish. The chief building of 
interest, the Klmr-uUMasc^id, is now in ruins and almost buried 
beneath the sand. The minaret standing 40 feet above the sand 
dunes commands a view of the whole town. A few gardens lie to 
the west. Of these the Sarkn'rl, the Shall Sahibwala, and that of 
Malik Tirath Das are the best. The climate like that nf most dry 
places, is healthy, but the town is visited almost daily by strong' 
winds and sand-storms. The slii'ine most frequented by believers 
is that of Ifeulavf Khuda Bakhsh Sahib ; but other shrines have 
sprung up of late. One of these, the shrine of the Yunanf Hakims, 
has elicited the following satire from a local poet : — Niwn-itA-dfn 
ajab hire rind iard', Bam-i-ad'r pidar rd anliyd hard', ie., 
“ Nizam-ud-dfn has done a wonderful act of hypocrisy ; he has 
CRUouized his father by means of- money.” 

The^Munioipality, constituted in 1883, consists of 8 nominated 
members, with the -Tahsildar- tmd Mb Tahsildar as president 
and vice-president respeotively. Its inoome’for.the last ten years 
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, CHAP.IV. of the Indus. The town is mtersected by the HiSjiwah Canal ®hicli 
nms from north to south. The eastern half forms the origiaal 
interest' town as it stood before the Sind Valley State Railway was oon« 
structed (1880) while the westem half contains the honsea of the 
Railway employes, European and Native. Nawab Balifiwal Khin ‘ 
1606 A, D. n., after conquering Garhf Ikhtiyfir Khan in 1806, built aneit 
town and fort 6 miles to the east and named it Khdnpur, to diminish 
the strength of GarM and overawe the newly conquered iUqi, The 
water-supply is obtained from wells sunk in the town, but in 
summer the Hdjiwah Canal is the chief source of supply, and (he 
seif or canal water is considered a luxury. The town has no 
drainage system, but most of the rain water flows off into the 
Bajiwah and the depressions outside ihe town. The chief 
buildings are the Baji Khdn^ilUnmi, the Juma mosque. 
Haji Kill’s mosque, of palM masonry with a lofty dome, 
lies in the centre of the towp and was built by Haji Khan, son of 
Iklitiyar Khan, chief of Garhf, dose to his favourite hunting 
preserve. It is almost in ruins. The Juma mosque, in the 
north-eastern corner of the town, was built by Nawa'b Bahawal 
Khiin n., when, after conquering Garhf, he induced the people of 
that place to settle at Khanpur. It is built on a high platform 
with rows of small rooms in its sides. The District Jail at Khanpnr 
was washed away by floods from the Indus in 1871. The onmpound 
was re-bnilt, but before it was completed tlie erection of the Central 
Jail at Bahdwaipur obviated the necessity for a jail here. 

Twde. Khanpur is the chief trade centre for agricultural produce in 
the State. Its main export is rice, Two mills for husking rice 
and another for pressing oil from mustard, etc., with’s branch for 
' ghmiug cotton have now been built. The town also lias a great 
reputation for its fine feaforoa,*'* but for the last few years the 
industry seems to have been on the wane, so that it must probably, 
in the near future, take second place to Bahdwalpur, where the 
industry is rising in importanco, 

Pnbiioiiu. The principal institutions are the District Judge's Court, 
titntion. Th^, an Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, Civil Dispensary, 

Post Office, Municipal Office and a D&k Bungalow. Several gardens 
skirt the town. Khanpur as an Engine-changing Station is the 
bead-quarters of many European and Eurasian Railway servants, 
who have a Railway Club, of whicli ‘ the local State officials 
are also members, with a smaR library of papers, There is also a 
European cemetery in the Railway compound. 

i 

iinnicipaiitr. The municipality, constituted in 1874, consists of 8 nominated 
members, 4 Hindns and 4 Muhammadans with the Tahsfldar and 
Naib Tahsfldar as president and vice-president, respectively. The 
assistant surgeon and the headmaster of the middle school are 
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AJ.IV, 'botlitlie BflliaTvalpari and SindW dialecfa. The latter dialect is • 

ioM of also called Set'&iU. 

terest. ^ 

Kot Samaba. 

Kot Samdba was built by Samaba Kbau Pirjdnf, sou o£ All 
■54 A. D. MuradKbdn, ml754A.D. The town had originally a fortified wall 
wbicb is now ia ruins. It is situated about a mile from the 
Railway Station of tbe same name ; 28® 35' N. and 70° 21' E. The 
village of Kot Samdba and some land adjoining it was held in 
Mgir by Punmi Kbdn Pirjanf, grandson of Samdba Khan, but he 
revolted against Nawdb Muhammad Babdwal Kbdn IV in 1864, 
upon wbicb tbe Jdgir was confiscated. Kot Samdba bas a con- . 
siderable amount of trade, contains a public Vernacular School, a 
Police Station, and bas a branch Post OfiBoe. Its population ac- 
cording to the local Census of 1906 (taken under the order of H, 
H. the Nawdb) was 1,269 sonls, mostly Hindds. 

Liyaea. 

In 1195 H. Sahzal Khan, the founder of Kot Sabzal, built a 
fort with a jjahka wall round it on the mins of Liyara. In 1 220 H. 
780 A, n. a flood from the Indus demolished Sahibgarh and extended 
804 A. D. ^ Liyara, wbicb, tliough on high ground, suffered badl^y. At 
present only fragments of the wall remain, and the place is imin- 
habited. It lies 130 miles south-west of Bahdwalpur. 

Maeot. 

The fort of Marot lies on the southern bank of the Hakra, in 
129®10'N. and 72° 28' E. It is built of mud and is of con- 
1 siderable antiquity. On a brick at its entrance is an inscription in 
1491A.D. JiHindi, which runs: — Samiat 1648 Birkht Pdh PucLi'i, Marat 
Malik Jam Sumrd loot PdH hhel yhirdi. This shows that it 
was once in possession of Jam Stimra, who repaired it in 1491 
A. D. Inside the fort is the mosque of Shdh-i-Mardan and on 
a stone in the wall of the mosque is a Persian inscription -wl»ich 
reads : — “ Bind bhnd in manjid-i-mubdrak dar daur-i-Jaldl-vd-Din 
Muhammad Akbar Bddshdh Ghdzi, Svltdn 6h<tzi, Shah Malimiid^ ' 
vl-Midh, Bdkim Muhammad Tahir, AhUi-Farmdish Sayyid Nazr- 
ulldh 976 H. tamdm shtid dar mdh-i-Zilhijj 976 Bijri tamdm 
shud” “ This mosque was erected in the reign of Jnldl-ud-Din 
Muhammad Akbar by Muhammad ff^hir, the ruler, at the instance 
i569A,i>, of Sayyid Kasrullah, in the month of Zilhijj 976 H." Possibly the 
fovmder of Marot was Mahriit, the ruler of Ohittor, who fought 
with Cbach, the nsurpei*. It lay on tbe ancient road from Multan 
to Delhi vid Sarsuti (Siraa) and Hansf and thus was visited by the 
iasoA.n. historian Minhaj-nd-Din in 648 H. (1250 A. D.) It was 
conquered 1^ Nawrdb Mubarak Khdn from the Bdjd of Jaisalmer in 
mo A.U 1749. There is a story that the commandant of Marot, having been 
dismissed for malpractices, petitioned Nawab Muhammad Bahawal 
Khdn m to be reinstated in the charge, with the words " Ya 
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CSAP.it. huge piijo? an object of veneration to of the town. Atasliglt 

“* distancB to the north is a Muhamma^*^*^ tombi liaadEomely decorated Trith 

ttSslsC lao<\aetad blue and wbite tiles.” W, 

Matj'JI^babak. 

SixmOes north of Balilmy^r Khan Station lies the ancient 
fortress called Man Mubarak, ® fortresses of M , 

Sihnsi II (28® 38' K. and 70° 2^' E)- The mins of 20 bastions 
and towers can he traced, and on® th® former still stands 50 feet 
high. The ramparta are about yards in circumference and the 
walls very strongly and thickly According to the Tarikhd- 
Murad the fort was built by M Hans Karor as a residence for his 
• \ mother, whence the name, Ma®- The fort was taken by 8hAh 
152B A. iM Husain Arghdn in 1525 (see Cbap- 1)- The place is now a mere 
I village with some SOO houses, ®n a commanding height. 
There is a very old Hindd Ovs&fa or TMhphika at Man, in 
wbiaU biraiKi'u oi Eavachso^r^f-> Hakshmaii'y.., SifeiJ., Krishnij. 

or Eahn, and of tlie gopts or feiiJaJ® companions of Halm are kept. 
For the shrine of Shaikh Hakim see Ohap. I., Keh’gion. ' 

hfljjfJBQiABSl). 

Minchindbdd lies in 30° 1®' K. and 73° 37 B., about 
a mile north of its EaOway Station on the Southern Punjab 
Enilway. It was built in 1867-70 M“®d after Colonel 

MlTinbiTi, Political Agent, It i® the head-quarters town of tb® 
Nizamat and Tahsil to which it gi^c® its name. 

It is built in European styl®. ^ith two main hdzars intersect* 
ing each other at right angles, ®rid with straight lanes parallel 
to one anotlier. The houses ai’0 both pakia and hatlwlia. Only 
one bdadr is metalled. The prmcipal gates are: -the Bfkanefi 
to the south; Babawalpurf to the west; Labon'totbenoi’th;and 
Delhi torthe east. The chief bidding is the Daulnt Khana or 
lodge for the Nawab’s accommodation. The town possesses tw® 
gardens, the Sarkari and that rf Seth Murlidhar, It contains ® 
large saltpetre factory, and is th® bead-quarters of a Nazim, anO 
has also the following Courts ®®d Institations: viz,, Distriol’ 
Judge’s Court, Tabsfl, Police Stallion, Munsif’s Court, Civil Dispen* 
sa^, Anglo-Vernacular Middle Bchool, Post Office, and Settlemeul' 
Office. The Daulat Blana, the rest-house for the Nawab when oP 
' tour, is a spacious building coP®l’nioted in 1882-88 at a cost of 
over Be. 35,000. l&chinabad i® c large grain market and export® 
grain in hundreds of thousands of ujauuds annually. The Municipality 
consists of 12 nominated member®, 6 Hmdils and 6 Muhammadan®) 
with the Tahsfldar and Naib fCabsHdar as _ President and Vice* 
Tfreadent, respeofevely. A T5.u®phsh AswAanY supervises the 
conservancy arrangemeDts, The income for tbe last 9 years i® 
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Mhohei. 

Mnnhki was built on the ruins of an old mound in 1191 H. by 
Lai Kl)an, son of Ikhtiyar Xhan Kehi’ani. The buildings inside the 
fort were of mud bricks and are now in ruins, and only the outer 
walls exist. It lies Sewenty-eight miles south-west (rf Bahawalpup. 

Mukde Shahid. 

Munde Shahid is a ruined fort of - great antiquity near 
Ahmadpur East and contains a nmgaja tomb*“. According to 
General Ounningahm these naiijaja tombs are remains of recumbent 
statues of Buddha after his attainment of Nfrwana, and as Buddha 
was believed to have died with Ms face to the east all the Nirwau 
statues are placed from north to south ; and since Muhammadan 
tombs are placed in the same direction, the early Muhammadans 
used them as ready made graves for their leaders who fell in 
battle. “ Munde Shahid is,” says Colonel Minchin “ the resting 
place of one of the Arab leaders ”. There are several Mitgajn 
tombs scattered along the edge of the sandhills wMch maybe 
regarded as one of the proofs that Buddhism was the prevailing 
religion in Upper Sindh at the time of the Arab conquest. 

Mheidwah. 

A.D. The Muridwdla fort was fonded by Hdji Khdn, son of Ikhtiydr 
Khan in 1 1 91 H. It is eighty miles south-west of Bahawalpur, but 
was destroyed by an inundation,- in 1805, and is now only a rained 
mound. ' ' 


CHAP. 17. 

Places of 
interest. 

vm A.D. 


Nahshahba (see Rahiutab Khan). 


Pattan Monaea. 

Pattan Muna'ra, or Pattan, also known as Fattan, or Pattanpur, 
lies five miles east of Rahimyar Khan Railway Station, on the eastern 
bank of the old bed of the Indus, locally known as the Sej fin 28° 
16' N. and 70° 22' E.) and is one of the most extensive ruins in 
the State. The only piece of ancient , architecture in the midst 
of these ruins is a tower which stood in the centre of four similar 
but smaller towers all foi-ming a Buddhist monastery. The four 
towers which- wei-e joined to the central tower at its upper toey 
existed in a dilapitoed condition as late as the beginning of , the 
18th century, when they were pulled down by Pazl AH Khan 
TTfllanf and their bricks and stones utilized in making the new 
fortifications at Dfngarh, Sabibgarh and Bhagla. At present only 
one storey of the tower is standing; -but tradition asserts tliat it 

(1) The beat known mupaja tombaiatbe State are tboae of Wet Shahid, atMarotnnd 
Ahmad Shei, at Uailkhl, both In Ebairpnr Tahiil, and that, of Adam SihAba in Non^ahta 
Tahall, 
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CHAP. IV. Tarikh-i-Murad. WhenHamfr Sdmra flourislied at Pattan, the 

Places of ccnmtiywas split up into petty princ'palities quite independent , 

interest of and often at w w’th One nnot' er ; and the chief of Phul W adda,. 

(notv ' aushahi a oi* Eahfmyai’ Khan) tvas one Lnkha, s6n of Pbtl ' 
tvho 'vvas famous for his generosity to the bards. Lakha gave some 
horses as a gift to a Oharan called Stvami. Tliese tvere stolen at • 
Pattan, where the bard halted on his way home, by some Sdmra ; 
youtlis. TheOlia-an knowing that tlie theft was committed with 
tiie connivance of Hamfr and hiS Wazu', composed a quatrain which 
spread far and wide in the country. The lines were:— DAar! ' 
'Aif'Ct hde jainh Chdriiti snMyi- Pn'tan p'lHj'thiu Sej Waldw 
sail, nommpvudrdjMkoiidd ^dmra. “Cui'sedbeDlitiirRae who , 
robbed a Cba an, may Pattan fall down and the Sej change its 
course. MayHamira Sfimia not be spared to reign toaftdlold 
age." The lishonour to which this verse subjected the Stimras 
was so unbearable that they left Pattan for the Biloohistdn hills 
and are now called the Gurchanfs. Pattan was also called Pattan- 
pur as is shown by a few S'lnads of the time of Akbar in the pos- 
session of people in its neiglibourhood; but in the Afn-i-Akbari 
Pattan is nowhere mentioned as a place except in the Sarkdr 
of Siwistdn, which may or may not be this same Pattan. 
There is a tradifr'on that Mahmiid of Ghazni passed by Pattan 
on Ills way to Somndth, that lie proceeded thence to the south-west 
by a branolt of the Hakra, which was flowing in tliose days, and that 
his cavalry was so numerous that while the horses in the van could 
get grass to eat those in the rear had to subsist on the dung of 
those in front. 


The Hindd Rajas and chiefs of Sindh, Bikaner and Jaisalmer 
used to visit the tower as late as the beginning of the 18th century 
and annually celebrated a meh, called the Shivrdln, in the month 
of Mangh. In those days the Soj received the overflow of the Indus 
and Pattan was an attractive place. There was a snbten'anean 
building with seven rooms (all, including the floor and roof, of stone) 
in the centre of which were two reseivoirs, one of which was filled 
with milk and the other with vrater duiing this festival, and one 
Bdbd Eattd or Hdji Satta used to administer the sacred milk and 
water to the pilgrims. In tiie time of Wawnb Muhammad Babnwal 
KMn III (about 1840) a Jogi of the Ogur caste was in charge of 
this sacred building; he is said to have got himself buried in a 
heap of Salt dose to the subterranean chamte' and thus ended his 
life. The disciple of the Jo^ abjured old practices and placed 
a IiTij in the marM (for so it was called), To this repaired 
bai'ren Hindd womm desims of bearing children. The ling 
worship became so popular that Muslim women began also to 
visit the m>irliu This exflted the wi’ath of the oi’thodox 
Muslims who demolished the building and on its ruins built, a 


mosque which is still standing. 
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GHAP.IV. Jaina will be fonnd liera; having obtained one from iodoreaf'l in the desert, 
— which baa been n rain fur nine centuries. I’hulri was the residence oi 

Hanes r.sHa. PhooM, a name well-bown to those versed in the old tradiiions 

interest, flg30rt. Ha ^vas contemporary with Sid B 4 e of Anhulwara, and Udjadil 
ol Dhar.’'t>I 

Pie Khaus. 

Tlie village of Pir Khalis is veiy ancient, and is inteicstiDg 
as being the place tvhere Ti'miir Shab (Tamerlane) halted after 
1898 A. u. crossing the Bntlej in A.D. 1898, on his way to Bhatner, and marka 
the spot where the Sutlej was flowing at that date. Por the 
Pfr Khdlis shine see Chapter 1, Section 0. 

Qaimfob. 

Qilimpiir lies 10 miles from Khairpnr, on the high road to 
Hasilpur and Nhahr Fai'M, in 29°41' N. and 72°28' B. Founded 
11M A.D. in 1747 by Qaim Khan Ai'bani, and first called Qafm-EAis-di-Goth, 
it has lost its fomer importance and the number of Louses has 
greatly diminished in the last 40 years. Qaim Khan builtj a^ fine 
Juma mosque, which still stands, and a fort, once of great rtren^h 
but now deserted and in mins. No lineal descendant from Qaim 
Khiin is now hvmg at Qaimpui’, and his collateral detcenihnts 
who are few in number and in straitened circumstances, live by 
agriculture. During the time of Nawdb BaMwal Khan 111, many 
capitalists lived at Qaimpur, but none are now to be found there. 
The municipahty was constituted in I9u2 and its income and 
expenditure is shown in Table 46 of Part B. The number of the 
members is eight with the Tahsildar of Khaiipr as president, 

RAHfiiTAE Khan (oe Nattshahea). 

Naushahra lies on a mound, about 400 yards south of ithe 
Eahimydr Khan station on the North-Western Kailway (70'’22' B. 
and 28° 15' N,). Naushahra (lit. new town) was built in 1751 by 
1751 A. n. Fazal Ah' Khan HaMm on the mins of the anoieut Phul Wadda, 
the capital of Phul and his son Lakha during the Siimra supremacy 
in Sind. In 1881 the Kailway authorities desired to alter the 
name of the Station as Naushahra was also the name of a Station 
in the • Peshawar District, and so Nawab Sir fcJddiq Muhammad 
Khabmamed it Hahimyar Khan after his first son (who died in 
188'8).’ Thenceforward the Eailway station and Post-office were 
designated Riilumyar Khan, but this is merely the official name of the 
town, and it is always called Naushahra by the people. Of late the 
head quarters of the Khdnpur Nizamat have ^o been removed to 
Naushahra. The bouses are botii kc/ick and patk. The main 
hdsar tiaverses the town torn east to west, and is intersected at 
right angles by another from north to south. A thirc, called the 
nawdn {umibdm-, inns parallel to the first and presents a fine 
vista but is not much frequented. The streets are all unmetalled. 


(1) Bcif M«ajg«rh. 

(ij Voinmo II, {mgs tii. 
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CHAt.'lT. Colonel Minohin then gives reasons for assuming that the 
i-emains were those of sacrificial victims, at too gi'eat length' hovever 
interest, to he quoted here. 

< i 

. ' Rukkpdb. 

This fort is in tlie Bahaivalpur Nizfimat and was built by 
1776 A. n. Muhammad Maruf Khan Kehiiinfin 1190 H. It is made of clay, 
1783 A. D. whiob when burnt pi-oduoes an inferior sort of lime. In 1 198 H. the 
Afghan caravans complained to Nawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan 
of being plundered by the officers of Cmr Khan Marnfani, the 
officer at the fort. The Kawab despatched Khuda Bakhsh Khdn, 
son of Ndr Muhammad Khdn, who had deserted Umr Khan and 
sought refuge at Bahawalpur, with a body of soldiers to seize 
Ruknpur, which he succeeded in doing; and the fort thereafter 
remained part of the Pirjam territory. It has four towers. The 
walls are in ruins, as are the mosque, stables, and houses, etc. In« 
side it was tpakka well, now fill^ up. 

Sabibqabh. 

Thisfoi’t was built by Pazl Ali Khdn Haldm, the founder of Kau- 
ijjj ^ p snahra (Rahfmydr Khdn) m 119 1 H. The exterior of the four' walls 
and other buildings, inside the fort is pakh, and the interim’ 
hrMka. It was destityed by Nawab Muhammad Bahdwal 
1806 A. D. (son-.n-law of Fazal All IChdn), in 1220 H. and the walls 

ai’6 in a dilapidated condition. Inside the fort is a dwelling-limise of 
Kaure Khan, son of Khudd Ydr Khdn, now falling into ruins- 
Outside the fort, there if a depression which selves as a tank for the 
storage of rain-water, and- in the rainy season many cattle breeders 
resort to it. It is 78 miles soulh-west of Bahawalpur. 


. Sabdaboabh. 

Nawab Mubarak Khan took the iUqti of TYallbar on lease from 
1768 A, D. Bikaner, in 1177, H. He soon began to construct a 

i fort on the ruins of Wallhar fort, but fidjd Gaj Singh of Bikaner, 
alarmed at the proposed fortifications, sent a force under Dlwdn Mill 
Chand Brahlia to recover the Mqa from the Nawab. The latter 
sent Khair Muhammad Khdn and Mehrii Klian Pirjdm's and Karam 
Khdn Arbdni with a large force to resist the Bikdnerfs. 'After a 
sanguinary fight the, Bikdnerfs were repulsed and the fortress was 
suteequently completed. It was named Sai'ddrgarh, and the lYcfja was 
annexed to the Bahdwalpur State. One well was sunk within the 
fortress and another outside it ; but the waters of both arc brackish. 
The boundary pillai-s of the Bfkdner State are cmly 2^:miles from this 
place. In 1866, when the Ageufwas appointed, the fortress contained 
,3 guns, in 'one of which was engraved the words :—‘Mdhdnija,DUi ^3 
1740 A. n. Mabdrdjd Siri Zordwar Singh' jic, Samhat 1797,’ which shows that 
that gun once betonged to the Bikaner. State. The fortress is .nojv 
deserted and the guns were brought to tho capital many years agol 



CE^’IT. Sui ViHAB. 

Hmm of Sdf ViMr lies sixteenth miles south-west of Bahawalpur. There 
interojfc present height of which is about fourty-five feet, 

twenty feet above the surface of the eai-th and the rest buried in a 
mound, but it is sa'd that several years ago its upper portion, about 
eight feet in height fell down from the effects of an earthquake. 
The ruin represents the remains of a compartment about eight 
feet square, ^e tower is a strong one and is built of lar^ bricb 
6x2 feet each. The compartment had a floor made ct lie same 
bricks as are used in the building. In the centre of the tower 
there was a narrow masonry shaft leading to a small recess in whieh 
wereffiund a copper plate, a few coins and fragments of oxidized iron. 
The copper plate bore the following inscription in Baotrian Palf 
characters :—Mahdryi Bdjdo Hdji Bah Tapod Eanishhd samui, 
ser ahddaai aim 11 M aaasd, maauaad diirdai atdioiati 28, wnUr oai 
biehhd Naga Battaad aeihd, blidtad acM ydiimd tajd aashd aehar- 
yd, bkddpd mhsaUd ydm% ato phdld abdd hhini, dhdrd ^ajhaimo 
opdaidbdld imdi mhja, hnno hdldjdydmtdjd amdmyaii,paT 
hhdnptd, data piri itaram dd dd dardm aMadtamn, bird aeihi dUdt; 
A.i>. « 0 . meaning:— “On the 28th day of the month of Sasios in the 11th 
year of the Great Eng, the supreme King of Kings, the son of 
gods, Kanishkd ; on the said day to the mendicant Naga ilatta, 
learned in the Sanhhyn philosophy, the disciple of Acbarya 
Damatrata the disciple of the disciple of the Aoharya Bhawa putting 
up his staff (or pillar) ; here the owner of the DtimauH Vilidrfi, a 
female lay devotee Biila Nandi who is much given to penances, and 
B^Kjaya her mother, give a shiino for the staff and tie customaiy 
accessories. May it be for tlie health and wealth of all beings.” 
(See Proceedings, As’atic Soc’ety of Bengal, N o. VIII., August 1881). 

Tajoaeh. 

Tdjgarh is situated about fourmilps to the north-west of Eahfm- 
ydr Khtin Kailway Station on a high mound. Its name was Hurar 
in the 10th century A. D. when it was built by Bfinf Hiiran, 
daughter of a Jaisalmer chief. Hii'nn was convened to IsMm by 
n saint called Sayyid Abmad Billanri. It remained a fortified 
place for a longtime under the Sumina and Sdmra kings of Sindh 
and the Bhiitia chiefs of Jaisalmer, but towards the close of the 
18th century it was a desolate mound and on thin site Fazol Alf 
Khan HaMni (see page 122) founded a new town and called it 
Tfljgarh after his brother TOj Muhammad Khdn (abmt 1780 A.D.). 
Although founded by the IJfiddpotras' the place does not now 
contain a single hi'use of members of that tribe. The jcsidents are 
'mostly Ki)^^B and number 626 (Local Census for 1906). The place 
is only noted for its antiquity. 

Tibba Jajjal. 

Close to Jajjal 8£rh<i village, which is about eight miles south of 
Hdiil Siirhfl is a large.mpund called . 'I'ibha Jaijal.” It is believed 
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UchnaBae- 
nad, , 


Uch ae Ban- 
dar. 
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Bahawalpub State.] Uch. (PiEi Av 

Askalanda and Askinida, -wliioli tends to show that in tie begin- 
ning of the 2nd centuiy of the Hijra the name of the city was not 
Uch but Askandra (or Alexandria). The' Tuhfat-nl-Kiram<'> gives 
it as Ashkand and Ashandah ; Mirza Kalich Beg in his English 
tianslaton of the Chachnama'®' reads it as Iskandah; and the 
'larikh-’-Masdmi® as Iskandar iwh'oh is exactly the Arabic and 
Persian form of Alexander); and McCrindle, Cnnningham, and 
other anthoritns state that at the junction of the river Sindh with 
the Ohenab, Alexander the Great laid the foundation of Alexandria 
in the realm of the Sogdf (Sohdas) and that it is not improbable 
that Uch is the place to which we should look for the site of Alex- 
andria.<*> Askalanda and Askanda are corraptions of Askandria. In 
the Jnmi-ut-Tawnrfkh the historian Kashid-nd-Din calls it Askalanda' 
Ussali. This author flonrished in the 7th century Hijra; and 
hence it is certain that the city was known as Ussah (or Uch) in 
those days, and that the author added Askalanda to Ussa as a 
distinctive name, which is an additional proof of the -identity of 
Uch with Askandria. Eashi'd-ud-D(n also mentions the city as one 
of the four principalities of Sindh under Ayand the son of Kafand, 
who reigned after Alexander .<'> 

IntheMasiilik-wal-Mamalik (also known as the Ashkal-ul-biMd), 
written by Ibn Haukal in 589 Hijra, Uch is called Basmad. This 
tends to show that the name of the city at that time was neither 
Askandria nor Uch, and that the etymology (cl is erroneous, for if 
in the 4th century of the Hijra the oiiy had been named Uch by 
Sayyid Safi-ud-Din GfeAni it is improbable that Ibn Haukal should 
have called it by quite a different name in the 6th century. Ibn 
Haukal thus describes it*®>;— 

"Basmad is a small city situated likeMaltdn and ChandrAwar on the 
east of the livei Mihi’&n. The river is at a distance of a porosanp from each 
of these places. The inhabitants use urell water for drinking. Basmad has 
a fort.” 

In the 6th century of the Hijra (11 th century A. D.,) Abi5‘, 
Abdullah Muhammad-al-Idifsi wrote the Nuzhat-iil-¥asalik, in which 
he gives the following account of Uch, which he calls Sandur 
" Sandur is situated three days’ journey south of Multdn. It is 
famous for its trade, wealtli, summons apparel, and the abund- 
ance whicli prevails on the tables of the inhabitants. It is con- 
sidered to form part of India, and is situated on the banks of a., 
river which falls into the MihrAn above Samand."f'> Sandur appears 
to be an abbreviated form of Askandar and affoi-ds an additional 
proof that the city of Uch was Alexandria. Ibn Batata^ of Tangiers, 

(l),VoI. Ill, 20 (Persiin Edition), 

l2)Vol.I,26-7. , . 

(9) Uanneoript Hieto^ nt SsidE \ij Uir UnsnD SUli, wtiUen iii,lfi88 A. D, 

(4) licCrindlii't Inraaion of Indin, page US, . - ■ , , 

(9) Cnnningliam'a Ancient OeogrojOiv. Vol, I, page 243 nlio oompun'Foiiing, J, A, B, B., 
1888,piKo94. 

(«) Elliot. Vol. I, page 87. ' . i . 

W Klliol'e Al-Idr&I, Vol. r, page 88, 
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fiftAP -jg. ] 3 efore Askand, Askandara or Asatkanda, anciently called ■accord* 
ingto M!r Maadm, Talwara. This place then was -qnite distinct 
inter’ert. from Uoh. 

It is said that Muhammad of (Jhnr delivered Multan from the 
Karamita and then invested the Bhatias m Uoh. We know that 
the Bhati stronghold was Uoh; they apparently obtained possession ’ 
of it before the time of Mahmud of GIuieiu. As regards that ruler's 
capture of Uoh the Gardezi, a contemporary historian, says that 
100S.06 A.D. the Sultan attacked the fortress of the Bhatias in '396 H., and that 
. Bajhra the Bhitia, who killed himself when Es troops were sur- 
rounded, was its ruler. Bn-i‘ihan, however, speaks of Bhati as 
midway between MEtdnand Aror— wMoh Ucm is not. Under 
Muhammad of Ghor Naair-nd-Din-i-Aetamur, one of his bravest 
leaders, was feudatory of Uoh, and on Es death Nasir-ud-Din 
Qabajah became its holder. He held it at the time .of Qatb* 
ud-Dfn’s death and was aubsequantly ousted from it by Taj*ud-J)E 
Yalddz, but recovered it after the defeat of the latter by lyaltimsh. 
Qabajah was however defeated by Jalal-ud-Din, the Khwarazmf 
1221 A.n. {li!2l A. D.) and Uoh was burnt by Em (1228 A. D.). Ijaltimsh 
five yeirs later wrested Multan and Uch fram 'Qabajah and 
conferred the latter with its dependencies on Taj-ud-DE Sanjar-i* 
Gazjlak Khdn. At this period tJch was a centre of Muhammadan 
1227 A, D. learning for in 1227 or 1228 Miniij-ud-Dln, the Persian historian, 
was made by Qabajah oEef of the Ffrdzi College at Uch. -Saif-ud. 
Dfn Ibak-i-Cchchah succeeded Taj-ud*DE and was govembr 'of 
Uch when lyEtimsh died. He defeated the Eroad under Hasan 
1236 A. a the Qarlaghm 1236*37. Malik Muayyid-ud*Dfn, Hmdti Hhan, 
then obtamed the fief from SEten Kaziyyah and the MAlik 
laz-nd-Din Kabfr, Khan-i*Aj^z, was made to exohange'ihe fief of 
Lahore for that of MulEn m consequence of his revolt in 1268. 
He took the opportumty of the Mughal capture of Lahore to 
assume mdependence and seized Uoh and its dependencies 
1241 A, D. (1?41 A. D.), and when he died, m the same year, his son 
Taj-ud*Pm AM BaE-i-Ayaz succeeded him. He kept the Qarlaghs 
at bay, but shortly afterwards died, and Dch fell into the hands 
of a slave of his father’s who gallantly defended it against a 
MugMl siege until relieved by an aimy from Delhi under GEas* 
ud*Uin Balban. Malik Izz*ud*Dfn Balban-i-HasEii iMn then 
became feudatoiy of Uch. Though he defeated the Qarlaghs near 
MEtan, he was compelled to surrender it to them and retire to 
Uch, whence he advanced again to recover MEtan from Sher 
1250 A.n, Khan’s deputy (12,50). He was however unable to old it, and' 
agam retreated to Uoh, 

When Humaydn,.after Es defeat by Sher Shah Sdri, came to 
Uch, Bakhshoi Khan Langah was its governor pn behalf bf Shfli 
Husain As’ghiin. About 400 yards from Uoh Bu^ari is a well 
wEch is still pointed out as the .place where Humaydn stayed.' 


WJ, A. S.B,‘ 1892, pp. 247-4 
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CHAP. IV, According to tlie census o£ 1901 the population of Uch is 7,583. 

Pl^of Further details urOl he found in Table 43. Its population consists 

iaterMt, in the main ot Bukhan and Grilani tiajyids, Khojas, Langahs and , 
Kirars (usually Aroras) who form the hulk of the population. . 

ShrioM. An account of the famous shrines has been'given in the note on ' 

Muhammadan Shrines in Chap. 1, Section G., pages 160—166.- 
Below is given a description of the places not mentioned therein.', 

(1) Shrine of Bibi Jawindi : - Bfbf Jnwindf vas a daughter of 

Sayyid Jalal, son of Sayyid Hamid, son of Sayyid JalAl, son of 
Sayyid Alid Bakr, son of Sayyid hlalimijd, son of Sayyid Ghiyas-ud- 
Dm, son of Shaikh Ahm-ud-Dfn, son of Shaikh Mahmdd Nasir-ud- 
Dfii, son of Makiiddm-Jahanian. Bfbf Jawindf -^rasavery prnns,, 
lady, highly respected by the people for her devotion to mligion. : 
She died in 805 Eiji-a (1403 A. D,). Her shrine was built in 900, , 
Hijra (1494 A.D.). In 1233 Hijra the Chenab cut down half of the , 
dome as it did the dome of Sayyid Bahawal Halfm, which lies quite ■ 
close to it. The remaining half of the dome still exists with her ■ 
tomb under it. .. ' j 

(2) Tomb of Sayyid Saff-ud- Dm Haqqdnf Gizrunf The'tomb ‘ 

is enclosed by a wall. Sayyid Saff-nd-Dfo Gazriiuf ■was ,born in; 
Gfenin (Pemia) in 353 Hijra. He came to Ud) in 370 and died in - 
898 Hijra. 'Ihere are'now at Uch only one or two ‘members ' 
of the G4zninf familv which was orce so iUnstrious there. ' ; 

(8) In addition to the above there are alto at Uch the follow- i 
ing shrines and tombs 

(1) Shrine of Shah Abdul JalB, known as Chanohal Shah 
Bukhari. (2) Shrine of Pfr Munnan Mashaikb. (3) Shrine' of 
Sayyid Ala-ud-Dfn Gardezf. (4)Shrmeof Sayyid Muizzd-ud-Dm 
Gardezf. (5) Shrine of Sayyid Pfr Fateh Darya BukMri. (6) ' 
Shrine of Shaikh Kabfr. These six are each enclosed by walls 
without roofs. (7) Shiine of Wilayat Shah Jattf, under a small . 
dome. (8) Shrine of Abu Hanffa, (9) Tomb of Faqfr' Jahangir 
Sarmast. (10) Tomb ofPaqfr Sultan Khar Pal. (11) Tomb of 
Paqfr Salem Sudhar. 

Makhdiim NauBahar, Bukharf, Sajdda Nashiii of Uoh'Bukbari, 
has the following relics in his possession - ' ' " , 

(1) Turban of the Prophet. (2) Sheet'** of the Panj Tan.., 
(fi've members of the Prophet’s family, ». e., the Prophet -himself, ■ . 
Alf, Hasan, Husain and Fdtima). (3) Cloak of' the' Prophet: ^ 

(4) Samsam and Qamqatr, f.'g., swords, of Hatan and Hnsaih:,; 

(5) The Qoran written by Makhddm-i-Jahanian himself. ' (6)' Cap/' 
beads, and scissors of Shaikh Abdul-Qadir Jflanf; (7) Bairagan'(a 
prop kept .beneath the ampit when a person is in a , state! of 

(1) This the ehee^ ifiiB wHob tbe Prophet corered hiioBcIf ood / w 

his family nod declared that they were pore and ohosen peoplo of God. ' t s ('; 
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CHABiM from' Abli Huraira, tiie- eompanion' of the Prophet, thus 

Shaikh Jamal, sott of Shaikh Hasan, son of Shaikh. Abnl Qaam 
interoBti Mohammad, son of Mnhammad, son of Yahya, son of Ham, son of 
Idris, son of Bnhlblj son of Qfef' Hamdiin, son of Haris, son of 
Abad, son of Hiltll, son of Usmam son of J’afar, son of Stdaimfoi 
son of Abad, son of Znhra, son of Hnraira, son of Hashim, son of 
Abad Mandf Shaikh Jamal died on 25th of iMuharram 700 Hjra. 

There are also the shrines of the following :—(l) Ganj AliiWj 
son otShaikb Jamdl Darwesh, who was bom in 667 Hijra and'died 
in 770 Hijra. (2)'Pir Hasham- Qattdl' (an enclosure): (8)'SaKm' 
Sudhdr-Faqfn (an enclosure). 

WlNJHEOT. 

The fort of Winjhrot or Bijnot was erected by one Bdja 
Wfnjha or Bija Bhatia according to Sayyid Murdd Shdh, and it 
1167 A. D, was demolished by Sbaliab-ud-Din Ghorf in 674 H.'**' But accord- 
ing to OoL Tdd it was founded by Tunno, the father of Bijf Bdi 
(tlie Bija of Murad Shah) and grandfatlier of Deordj, the founder. 
ofDerdwar. “ Tun tio having by the interposition of the goddess 
Beejasanni," says (lol. Tod, discovered a hidden treasure, erected! 
a fortress) whidi he named Beejnote; and in this he placed' ai 
statue of the goddess, on the 18th, the enlightened, part of the 
757A.D. month Megsir, the Hohoiii Nakshatra, S. 813 ^.D. 757).”® ■ ' 


(1) Tnrikti-i-trarAd, I. p. 128 ud HI, p. 118. 
W Hajitttbiin,n, p 189—90. 
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In AllaMbSd and Kbdn Bela ilaqas the measureB are 


M. S. Ob. 

1 thuht <•* .11 0 0 5 

4 thulas " 1 paropi ... ... ... ... 0 1 4 

4 paropii <= 1 topa 0 5 0 

4 topiu = 1 pai ... 0 20 0 

4 pits = 1 tmoeih 2 0 0 

2 ehodhs = 1 toha 4 0 0 

12i ehoetha = 1 mini 26 0 0 


In Kot Sabzal, Kofc SatnUba and Ahmadpur Lamma tbe names oJ tbe 
measures generally are the same as in Ebdnpnr and Gwbi Ikbtiy&r 
Zhdnjbut tlieydifEar from them in size ; in fact these vatiations are so 
many that even adjacent villages hare paropii and topai of different sizes. 
In the Ubha (Mincbindbdd Nizdmat) the measures are:'" 



M. 

S.Ch. 

1 iMla = ^ paropi 

... 0 

0 

4 

4 thttlas = 1 paropi 

... 0 

1 

0 

4 paropii = 1 topa 

... 0 

4 

0 

16 topas = 1 man ... 

... 1 

24 

0 

12iiaanst=:i mdnt 

... 20 

0 

0 


B,— Itnait bo lemomberoii ibot the etjuirolonli'ib Britiib Torritorf mom Mri asA 
eUlSh in tbo obitra tabloo is for irbcat only, not for other crops. Variationsin irbigbt in tbe 
oaio of different cereale are ns folloirs 



So many varieties of measures 'were prejudiinartb the interests of the 
samtnddrs who suffered in their transaotioDs with tbe idhuiSri,, so tbe use 
of uniform measures was decided upon, and the measures given in tbe 
subjoined table were ordered to be adi^ted in 1902:— 
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MgABUBE of ISHOTH IK GaKBI. CIiGABAKOGS. 

Tbe following meaBnio is need by the peasants and samtnddrs in 
Canal olearances:— 

Siaths— Igaix, 

4 gaits = 1 kdna, 

21 Mnas = 1 lamlar, 

16 lomIiars=»linile. 

The measDre ased b; the Canal Officers in measnring Canal excavaiion 
work is as follows 

10 feet = 1 faiti. 

33 fattii = 1 nnmher. 

16 niunhers — 1 mile. 

MGAfinBE 01 Abba. 
linear meame, 

2 Madame or S| feet = 1 iam, 

10 haram = lyaKth (chain), 

Square meaeure. 

S-aarsahh or sqnBre|hara«w= 1 maria. 

20 >nar2as=:I iandJ. 

4 Jiandls = 1 bigha, 

2 bighas-=s'ghmdn = 1 acre. 

Bat ghuman is never used in) the)[StBte Bevenne lecoids^ nor Is it 
ased by we zaminddra, Tbe largest square measore recognised in the 
State is only the htoha, and most people do not understand trhata ghuman 
3B,iexceptleBse*holders from the Fanjab whobare settled in the State. 
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Ahmadpdb Lamm. 

CHAP. IV. Abmadpuv Lamma (28* 18' N., and 70® 7' E.), lies 4 miles 

PlMM of 0^ Sadiqabad Station on tbe Nortli-WoStern Railway, and 

interest, aWt 15 miles south of tHe Indus. It lies in tbe Kbunpur Eiz^mat 
and is the bead-quarters of Abmadpnr Lamma Tabsil. Tbe Wn is 
important because of its trade. It was built by Abmad Ehan, 5th 
in descent from Kelir, and named after him. In 1806 A.D. bis son, 
Qa'dir Bakbsb Kban, waged war against Nawab Babawal Khan II, 
wbo sent a large force under Eateb Muhammad Gborf against 
him. After some bloodshed Qadir Bakbsh Vras taken prisoner and 
Ahmadpur Lamma with about 60 villages annexed to Babawalpiu*. 
Tbe town is built of pMd brick houses. The main bdedr is metalled 
and has a flat roof of sarhand throughout. The town was once 
protected by walla which are now in ruins. The ^vater.supply is 
obtained in winter from wells sunk within and without the town, 
and in summer from the Ahmadwtih Canal which was excavated by 
Ahmad Khan and runs just under the old wall, Tbe chief build- 
ings of interest are the Jama mosque, the Fort, Bamzan Khan's 
mosque and the Tarkhananwali mosque. The flfst named was 
built by Abmad Khan and repaired Iw Bahar Khan Khds-Khelf in 
the time of Muhammad Bahawal Khdn HI, and again recently 
by the present Nawdb at his own expense. To it is attached a 
private Ai’abic theological school under* a native Arabic scholar. 
Close to tbe town is a mud fort, which formerly bad a pahkd outer 
wall. The largest fort in the State, after Derawar, it is now half- 
ruined. The Police Station is inside it. The outer walls were pulled 
down in 1868. The old bungalow over the main gateway serves 
as a rest-house. Bamzan Khan’s and the TarkandnwaH mosques aie 
built of pokM brick. The dlmamsdU of Baba Kanak, and the 
Marhi Kalan are well-known Hindu places of worship. The town 
also contma two shrines, that of Bishdrat All Shah, a pdM build- 
ing, and that of Khaki Shah, which is a mere foHa, wheiu people 
gather to indulge in hhang drinking. The climate of Ahmadpur 
is on the whole healthy, in spite of the uncleanly appearance of 
some of its quarters. Two gardens exist near.^e totvn. That 
of Fateh Ali Khan, ori^nally a State garden when Ahmadpur was 
a principality, was sold to the Bhatias. The other, that of Maulavr 
Ghiyas-ud-Drn, is in a flourishing condition. The principal institu- 
tions in the town are the primary school, ilma, Munsiff’s Court, 
Post Office, Saiar, Municipal Office, and a Dhk Bungalow. The 
Municipality consists of 8 nominated members, 4 Hindus and 4 
Muhammadans, with the Tahsildar as President. The native 
physician, employed by the Murucipal Committee, and the school 
master are ex-ofcio members. The income for the last 10 years is 
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shown in Tnbla 46 of Finrii B. The income and expenditure for 
lfl03-04 were 


Incomo, 

Es. 

' Etpcndllgro, 

El. 

Oeteo! 

3,600 

Foliro 

734 

‘ „ 


OiiDiciniiio; 

432 

Other SimrMi 

S27 

MchiinK .. 

87 



BUicollueoni 

545 

TolM ... 

4,827 

ToW 

1,783 


Masson writes of Ahmadpur Lamma thus - 

“Chnta Ahmadpitr (anotrheroflmu of t)io tom) ianffliraizod toira, 
with good la:dr, and saiToundcd with mud walls. Within them nro some 
more recently fortified erections, bnt they nro detached, nnd have no 
connootiua with each other, so that they seem to hnvo hren raised in 
pnrsnnnco of a plnn never completed, ns is probably the case. Othorwiso 
they are well built, of kiln burnt briolm. Being the frontier town towards 
Sind, n regimont of SfiO men with 6 guns is stationed nt Ahmadpnr." 

' AnaAuruB'oB AnaAnm SnABoiY,vn (East). 

Ahmadpur, or Ahmadpur Shnrqiynh (also called Wadda, or 
iTdirWntriii Alimadpur) lies in 2'/ 10' N., and 71*9' E., nt 348 foet 
ohore sea level, and is 80 miles south-west of Bnhnwnlpur 
with a station on the North-Western Railway. It is the head* 
quarters town of the Ahmadpur Shavqiyah Tali.sfl nnd lies in the 
Bahnwalpur Nisiimat. It wns built by Ahmad Khiin, son of 
Qldir Dinne Khdn, and grandson of Pinij Khiin (the ancestor of 
tte Pirjiim's) in 1748 and jwopled from the adjacent villages. In 
1768 a heavy flood from the Ghara having damn^ tho town, it 
WHS nbnudoned and a now site, on a mound half a mile to tbo sontb, 
wns selected for tho present tomi. Ahmad Khiin also cscavnted 
a canal willed tho Alimndwib, now fallen into disuse. The 
present him of Ahmad Khan Mallesaf and tho Mnhalla Khatik lie 
in its old bod. Alimad Khan bad 8 sons, niimcd Bnilifm Khan, 
Diiiid Khiin, IsMm Khiin, Alam Khiin, Mahabbat Klnin, Q.ibil Khun, 
Qiidir Dinno Khiin and Qutb Khan ; tho last oxcavated tho Qalbwnh, 
which still irrigates a largo area round Ahmndjnir, Qiidir Dimio Khan 
oxcavated a rdjwdh called tho Wdhi Qiidir Dinnn, and Mahabbat 
^lin bniltyafrl '9 tardr which is still called after him. In 1782 
Mahabbat Kbin gavo bis daughter in mawiago to Nawilb Bahiiwol 
Kh4h II and conferred Ahmadpur, togothor with tho Qutbwah, on 
him os hor dowor ; thereafter it formed part of Riiliiiwalpnr. Tho 
road from the Railway Station loads through an avenno of trees 
for a quarter of a mile and then bifurciites, one road loading to 
Dora Nawiib Sahib, tho other to tho Tahsfl, which lies in tho old 
fort. Tho latter also contains tbo Mnnsifs Cmirl, Police Station 
and Mnnicipal Office. Tbo eastern gate of the fort ojieiis into Iho 
town. The eastern Mrdr is called Mahabbat Khan-wiilf and the 
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(SRtXiIV. northern the' Hathian-ivaK. Tlie Jatua moSque was built on- a 
Plao^of platform close to thoGhauk by Nawab Babnwal KhauH. The 
InteroBt. date of its coustmction is found in tbe Terse engraTed on the gate- 
way. No less than 82 private gardens lie in and about the tow. 
iiitaHonn. Abmadpui* Ims an Anglo-yemacular Middle and a Tleologioal 
School, a Civil Dispensaiy and a Post and Telegraph office. The 
houses are mostly binlt of burnt briok Sind are often double-storied. 
The Bahawalwah, which passes near the Station is called tbs’, 
hMni (or bloody) canal, bocanse every year some one is drowned 
in it. 

Noteworthy shrines at Abmadpur are 

ahri... , (1) The KhangahAkhirBibd-ud-Din' which lies-iii an' exlehsive 
grave-yard. Baba-ud-Dw is said to have practised chilla for 8 years 
■without eating and drinkng. Votive offerings are made at the 
shi ine by both (he Hindus aud Muhammadans of the town. (2) At 
the end of the Hatbidn- wdli hdzw is the shrine of Yara/agtr,' which 
is alb‘6 much frequei«ted. (3) The shrine OfNiir Shah Bukhdfl, a 
fine' ^iece of enamel work. Every Muharram four tdzias of tba 
Uusnain are made for the benefit of the saint’s soul. 

Munieipaiitr. The Ahmadpup Municipality, constituted at the same time as 
that of Bahdwalpiir, has 16 nominated menibers with tite Tahaflddr 
ns its president. It employ8554 officials and menials and spends- 
Rs. 2,540 on salaries annually. For income and expenditure see 
Table 46 of Pait B. Weekly registers of births and deaths Pro kept 
in the municipal office, The trade of Ahmad pni’ is considerable 
It has a large sajji tmde, tend Dera Nawab Saliib, wbete His 
HlglineBS ocoasibnally resides, adds to its prosperity. The earthen- 
ware of Abmadpur is excellent and is Idrgely exported; The 
Abmadpur! shoes, plain and embrbidered, are tbe best in the 
State. Mangovs are abundant; thay sometoeS sell at 4 annas per 
mannd, and are largely exported. 


1738 A 
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AUjAHABAD. 

Allahabad is a small town lying 4 miles west of Chandhari 
Station, on the Norfcb-Westeni Railway, in 28“ 67' N. and 70“ ,57' 
B. , It, is the hcRd-quartera (own of the Aildhabad Tabs!! and is 
in tbe Babawalpur Nizamat. It was dedicated to Allah by Nawab 
,.D. Sidiq Muhammad Kbaul about 1142 H. after he had'received in 
jdgir ^argam of nhaiidhari from Nawib Hayatulldb Ehdn; 
Governor of Multan. The houses ere both pahka and iachcha, and' 
the only Mzdr runs from north to south, with 5. or 6 narrow lanes 
branching, ofi from it. It owes ite importance to its large export 
of lice. The water-supply is generally obtained from wells inside 
and outside the town, but in the summer people mostly use sei 
(otbI), water, as the well-water becomes undrinkable owing tb the 
ri'te of the water level’in the v^ells, .The principal institutions are 
the, Muns’f’s Coui't, Post Office, Muniripal Office, Primaiy School 
Police Station, and Dak-htmgalow. Its only garden is .the fefciJri 
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bdgh, Allahabad is famons for its dates and rice. A large trade 
is done in these commodities and there is a rice mill near Cliuudhari 
’Bail-wnj Station. Bice is so abundant that people generally eat, loaves 
made of rice flour in winter, though this is elsewhere regarded 
as a iuxuiy. 

BAHAtTAtQABff. 

'Bahnwalgarh, now a viUnge of about 150 houses, is built 
within the walls of the old fort of that name, erected by Nawtb 
Bahawal Khan, II, in 1791, on the site of o villa called 
the Mmafiranwala. A strong garrbon was placed, in it to overawe 
the Bfkaneris and the turbulent Joyaand 'Wattii subjects, who were 
always in revolt agaiu't the Knrdars sont to govern them. It was 
•the Knrdaris head-quarters prior to the Agency during the first four 
years of which, i. e., till 1870, it was a Tahefl headquarters. Hardly 
aqy trace of the fortifications remains. In the ruins old copper coins 
are", sometimes found and in 1896, 2,00ft cannon balls, each weighing 
over 4 seers, were unearthed. A lulic of the halting place of Nawt.b 
Muhammad Bahdwal Ehnu n exists in the shape of a garden, which 
coyers an are.a of 10 Mghas, and is stall kept up. 

Bauawawob. 

■Bahdwalpur, the capital of the State and head-quarters of the 
Nizdmat and Tahsil to which it gives its name, lies 8 miles south of 
the Sutlej in 29° 22° N. and 71° 41° B. In 1162 H. (1748 A. D.) 
-Nawdb Bahnwiil Khan I raised a wall round the villa of Muham- 
mad Fandh Ehdn Glmmrdni and within it built a town which 
he called Hahdwaipur after his own Damn. For its irrigation he 
•dng a canal which still inns as far us Fnbarhala villoge. This he 
■called the Khiinwdh, but it is also known ns the Ndngni owing to 
its serpentine course, Blphinstone visited Bahdwalpur in A.D. 1808 
and wrote of this town thus : — 

" Wq pnssed for a milc.and u half under the walls of BahlSwalpur, which, 
, as well as the roads, were crowded with spectators, i\’hn in thoir turn, 
afiorded no uninterestinir spcclaclc to ns. A striking dilfcrenro was ob- 
Bervablu hetwren them and tho people on the east of the desert. Tliose 
we now saw were strong, dark, liarsli-fcatori'd; had their Iwirand beards 
longi wore caps oftoiier than turbans; and spoke u language entirely 
nnintelligitile to oiir Bindoost.inny attendant-. 

"The better sort wore tbo dress undiiifccted tbo manners of Persia. 
After crossing a small cnmil, und passing throagh squid Golds wo left the 
woods and at length roiichcd tlie banks of tlio Ilyphnsia, i was inocli dis- 
appointed in the brendtli of the river as well a- with the iiiipennvnce of ils 
shores; but it was iinpossiblo to look witlmni interest on a stream which 
bad borne tbo fleet of Alexander.. On tbo naxt day but one Bnhilwal Kliiin 
arrived, having come forty miles on purpose to sliow atteivitm to the Mission. 

■ 'f We rode out often during our halt at Bahdwalpur and saw the town 
and its environs. Tho town is about 4 miles in cii'cnniferonco, but there are 
gardens of mango trees within the walls. Tho houses are of nnburnt 
bricks with traces of mud, Tho city, is of mud end veiy thin, Balidwalpur 
remarkable for its loongees, or ail^n girdles and tnrbaus. The inhabitants 
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.CEAP. IT. of tin’s and all tiie noighLourmg countries on tlie west and norlli are principally 
— , Jats and Biloclios, who profess the hluhamniadan religion. There are more 
intoert Shidua at Bah&walpur than any of the other provinces the Missionpawsd ■ 
through.”!*) 

Masson, The traveller Masson who vras here jnj,1627 A. D. mitea . 
188TA.D, thus:— 

" Bahiwalpnris seated shout two miles from the Gdrrah. It formerly had ' 
walls, the indications of which only esist, and are used as a walk for the 
inhahitants. The houses are chiefly constructed of-kitn»bnrnt bricks, and 
' ^ ' are very much mixed with gardens, the whole is arranged in a loose straggling 

manner, and is on all sides encircled by grove of date and pipal trees. The 
public buildings are not very ranarkeble, neither are any of the Khan's' 
palaces attractive re.«idences. There is, indeed, a handsome stone masjitin pro. 
gross of erection. This town is the seat of many manufactures, some of tnEW 
ooatiy, and has a largo trade.”!*) 

Ostti and The town ia now about 3 miles in circumference, and is 
UihtiiM. surrounded by gardens. It is also encii’cled by a metalled road with 
an avenue of fine trees, mostly and sMsham, The town has 
six gates, t he ShikarpurijBoharDarwaza, Multiini, Bikanerf, Ahmad* 
piirf and Dcriiwarf. Tie Bohar and Derawari gates are mere 
entrances, as is alio the Mori Darwaaa, but the others are .of pokk 
masonry. The biizdrs used to be tmrrow and tortuous but in the 
Agency period two main bdzdrs of considerable width were 
oonatmcted, each crossing the other; one joining theShikdrpuriand 
Bikaneri and the other Multdlif and Ahmadpuri gates. The 
idzdrs and almost all the important streets are metalled, and every 
year improvements are made by the municipality. The following 
are the chief Mahallaa : Khnlil Kbh, Hashira All Khan, Bhakhrian, 
MubarakpuvH, Kajalpur, Midni, Kbatikan, Taunki, Am Khwa^ (Janj, 
Grusafnwala, MalMnwala, &c. Of these the Kajalpnra and Am 
Kh/ia are mostly kaohcha, the rest pakka, often double-storied. 
The Muhammadan Mahallns are mostly built of mud, while those 
of the Hindus are as a rule of kiln-burnt bricks, a sign of the 
wealth of the latter community. The best known hdzirs are^the 
Greyganj, Ohauk, Ahmadpuri, Sadiqganj, Daman Shdh andMaohhi- 
hatk bdzdrs. 

Msiiis swh The iinliik Shah Shrine is resorted to by people everv 
Moqui. Thursday, and on the I’ds and; Asbra days fairs on a small scale are 
held there. Other places noted for fairs 1 tin Bahawalpur are given 
on pages D)9— 202. The Juma mosque, dose to the OLauk^was 
built by Nawab Bahawal Ehan 11 in 1191 H. .md is the largest 
place of worship in the State. His Highness occasionally nttenas it 
for the Juma prayers. Another Juma mosque caUed the Maohhl- 
hatta-wali is also largely attended. It was founded by NawAB 
iinhammad Mubarak Khan in 1884 H., but its founder died before 
ta minarets were finished. 


(I) OaW, VolI,paBfls23-S6. 

!») S»«ioD’rJo«i>ey«, Vol. I, pigoi 
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The old palace 'sras the house in the city now occupied by the 
Chief Mmister, part of which is used as an octroi office and grain 
malt, and the viahalm theNizom Begimental Lines, now used as 
a military hospital. As tliese places were inadequate and old, 
Sir Muhammad Khan IV built a new palace, calhd the 
Daulat Khdna, in 1881—86, at a cost of about two lakhs of rupees. 
It has a castellated wall round it and a fine garden within the 
wall Bound it lie the haggi-Mdna, rath-kkdna, and the toslie- 
hhdna buildings, with the offices and houses of the private staff 
wd seirants. Close to it is a l-atMd tank about 400 feet 
long by 150 wide, and the handsome Daulat Ehdna mastt. The 
Ndr Mahal is a fine building in the Italian style, completed 
in 1875 by Mr. Heenan, the then Htate Engineer, at a coat 
exceeding 12 Inkha. It is the finest building in the State, after 
Sddiggarh, and was intended as a rosidsnce for the late Nawab 
Sir Sddiq Muhammad Ehdn IV, but he gave up the idea of 
residing there, owing to the proximity of the Maldk Shdh 
graveyard nnditi.s now only used for darbars or for lodging 
guests of high rank. The Mahal is situated in a specious garden 
where open-air darbm are occasionally held. It is decorated with 
handsome fittings and furniture and was lately repaired at a cost 
of a lakh of nipees on the occasion of the present Nawdb’s 
installation. A conspicuous feature of the Ndr Mahal is the new 
mosque, about 200 yards from the building, built in 1903 by the 
present Nnwdb, at a cost of Rs. 20,000. It is a facsimile of the 
mosque built by the Xawdb at thu Chiefs’ College in Lahore while 
a stadent there. The date of its construction ns inscribed on n 
marble slab at the entrance is given in tlie line — “ Bdni-i-masjid 
Bdhdwal Klidn Shali-uwdld nasal), ” (1820 H.) 

Between the road leading from the Blkdnorj Gate to the Daulat 
Bhdnn and the cantonment are the Darbdr office, Political Agent’s 
lodge (in the Grey gardens), Public VI orks and Canal office with 
the Iron Works and Ico Machine buildings, the Treasury, Military 
Inspection-bungalow, Darbar Record office, Chief Judge’s Court, 
Mnshir Mai’s office, Distiiot Judge’s Court, Alunsifi’s Court, State 
Press and Post office. Between the Multilni and Bfkdneri gates 
arc the Central Jail, Municipal Hall, Sardc Godhd, Cavalry Lines, 
and Dak-bungalow (called the purdni kothi). The 'I’ahsil, the 
Zotwali of Bahawalpur town, and the Police Station of the Baha- 
walpur Hdqa, all lie in the town inside the .Multdnl Gate. Close to 
tlie Bohar Gate is a flour mill, opened in 18:)6. it has a largo 
trade and not only supplies ilonr to the town but also exports it. 
The roads in Bahawalpur connecting the town with the Railway 
Station, Courts and other important places ni'e all metalled. The 
road to Himnitf, now Bahawalpur EastStation, was constructed and 
metalled in 1893 after the Southern Punjab Railway was opened. 

Tlio cantonment contains buildings forthoHizdm Regiment 
and Imperial Service Camel Corps, close to tho Treasury office ; and 
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CBAJ.IV. the Orderly Bisala is quartered in the old rmperial Service 
'PlMM'of Minohin ^■•ns, 

iatoegt . , 

MMioipnitty. Tlie Bahiiwalpur Mmicipality was constituted in Ootoliet 
1S74. Itsoetioi bonndariiB inrludo the town proper, thorDaiiM 
' Khdna and cantonment lines, and octroi posti are maintained atli} 

Railway Stations rf B.-.hitwnlpnr East and Bahawalpm* West. Tiij 
municipal income and expenditure willb-" found in Table 46 qi 
Pai t B. The committee consists of 24 nominated members, hali 
Hindus and half Muhammadans. The rules enjoin new eleotionj 
every third year ; but they have never been acted on and most of 
the members aroof ovei 20 years’ standing. In certain oaas 
membership has become lieroditnry. The sewage outfalls of tis 
houses oiitsido the town meat 6 sit is outside it, but the interior 
mahatlas have no drainage system and rain water collects in poadi, 
natural or .iitificial. Water is obtained from wells in the streets 
and private houses, but in summer peoide mostly iice srit or canal 
water, and consider it h luxury. An amly-is of the water in 
the State wells has l)een given on pugo 21. The water is 
unwliolesomu and is supposed to cuiso apleen and .scurvy. 
About 50 lim-tms ara licensed, each paying Its. 6 pet 
annum as tax, Imt the drivers aie not licensed. The trade of 
Baliawalpur town is virtu illy that of the State as a whole, and 
this lias been described in Sec. F., Ch II. The octroi rates are 
elsewhero desciibed. Until 4 yeats ago the octroi dues were 
levied by municipal sen'tinis, supervi.sed by a sarparatf rhmg\, 
but the contract has now been sold and they are realised by. the 
contractor. 

iwKtS'* possesses the Sadiq Egertun College, the Siidiq 

Anglo Vernacular Middle School an' the Church Mission School. 
The latter was started in 186') by the Bevd. Mr, Teates of Multap, 
half ita expenses being defrayed by the State. It teaches np tu 
the Middle Siaudard, and now receives a consolidati d grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 1 00 per mensem from the Slate. The town has also a the- 
ological school and an oiqiliamige, elsewhere described. There are 
twos'ira'isiu tlie town ; one the Laljiwdlf outsido the Shikdrpurf 
Ga'e, built by the St lie in memory of liljf Ptirshad, minister in 
1879; the othee, the Savdi Godliri Mai, built in 1875, outsido 
the Mori Gate. Both afiord good accimmodatiou to travellers. 
Bahawalpur pnsaessss 29 gardens, of which the Mowing, among 
others, belong to the State ; the Daulat. Khaiia, Niir .Mahal, Grey, 
Minohin, LM Bagh, and Magazine gardens. 

noropcBn About a mile from Babdiwilpur, on tin- road to Alimadpur, ,ia 
•ineterr. ^ guvopeau cemetery which among others contains the grave of 
Colonel Adam Duffin, of the 2ud Beiig.il Cavalry, who died on thn 
Sutlej in December 1838. 

The river Sutlej or Ghiin is crossed by. the iron girder 
'.'Empress" bridge, of 16 spans, t,258 feet long, openedionlthe 
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8tli of June, .1878, by Colonol Sir AndreTr CLirke, E,B'.,E.C.M.G., 
Diroctov-Gfiier.'il of Public "Works, on behalf of Lord 

Lytton. 


Bhj(gl\. 

In 1181 H. (17C7 AD.) Alf Muviid Elan Piijanf, founder of 
Tarandn Alf Mardd Kbaii, built this iachrhn fort. It is 100 milea 
Bonth-Tvost of B.ibHnralpnr, and is now in mins bntithe four wells 
outside the felt called Malinin-waK Khilyiln are still used by the 
people who sometimes gather Ihero. Dhods generally live ^there, 
and in the rainy season cattle-breeders come from a distance. 

BniMWAR (see IstAiiOAnn). 

Biim’A Wahan. 

Bhntta "Walinn, n very nnriont place, founded, uccoiding to the 
Malfilaat-i-Shnjkh Hiikim, at the same period ns Man, is situated on 
« high mound, 10 miles north of Ribfntyar Khi'm. It is said to 
have been founded by the Dnliivs but its original name is unknown, 
It is stated that its name wrs changed into Bhntta Wdhan {wdhan 
^habitation in Sindhf) when it n-as wieatcd b) the Bhnttns (a brunch 
of the Bhattfs) from the Dalii s abrut 1 ,000 ycai s ago. At that period 
-the Indus floired at a distance of baldly a mile fiom Bbuitri Tl^nban, 
and its deserted bed called the Lurliwani is still sufliciently deep 
to form a lake into which fall the suijtliw waters of the Kbiinwah 
Canal. The Lnrhwnnf (lit. a stnam on which « boat c.an bo 
lanncficd) is also called the 'I'iimiibrn, (lit. three mouthed), because 
about 700 yeiire ago two brandies of tlio Indus joined at a point 
close to Bhntin Wnban and thus foimcd ibrcc streams. Here the 
box fcontaining Sassf was launched on the riwr, Sassl was the 
daughter, soys the Bhiittn Wiihan Iwdition, of n Thaiif Brahman, 
who oast her horoscope at her birth and divined that sbo would fall 
in love with a Mnbamraadnn Biloch. In oidor to save his family 
from this humiliation ho shut her np in a box and lannohed it on 
the river on the night of Tuesday, tbo Ist of Chet. Tho box was 
found by Atta. a wiisherman. Tiie story is wdl-kiiown in the 
Punjab, however the local tradition claims Bhiilta Wiihnn as the 
birth place of Sassf Tbo point in tin* Tirmiiln'M where Sassf was 
thrown in is.slill shown. Tbero are tbreo families of the Thfini 
Pushkarnas at Bhutta Wiilian, of which one, represented by Misrs 
K(!hn Ohand and Wasii Earn, is believed to bo directly descended 
from Sassf’s parents. Bbutta "Wnban also claims to be tlip birth- 
place of Abnl Fazl and Paizf, the sons of Mnlla Jlubiirak. 
A place in the village is said to lie to sacred that, if a woman be 
delivered of a cliild there, it is sure to attain to werld-wido fame, 
and will either be a statesman (like Abul Fnzl) or a scholar (film 
- Paizi) or a lovci’ (like Sassf) ca’ be renowned in some otlisr way. 
Unfortunately no one can ];oint out the precise spot. 
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Deba Nawab Sahib, 

bera Naivab Sahib, or Dara Mubarak, or Dera MuaDa (tho 
bigb), by which mimea the place is generally known, is 3 miles 
Bouth-south-east of Abmadpnr, and practically forms part of that 
town. The rulers of Bahawlpur, from Nawab Bahawal Khan H to 
Bahawal Khan IV, had thi’ee capitals, Bahawalpur, Ahmadpur and. ' 
Derawar, but Ahmadpur was their faTourite re-sidence. None of' 
them, however, lived in tbe town itself, except Kawab Bahiiwal Hidn 
n, who during his halls at Ahmadpur lived in the fort built by 
him in 1762 A. D, The site of their residence was the present 
Dera. Almost every Nawab built a new Mahal for himself at Dera 
Mualla such as the Ran^il Mahal, the Nii/r Mahal, the Daulal 
KMna, &o. The place lias gradually developed into a town, 
with a small hdzir and much trade. The finest building in the 
State is the Sadiqgarh Palace, built by Nawab Sir Sddiq 
Mnliammad Khan IV at a cost of Rs. 11,35,000. It was begun 
in 1882 and completed in 1895, Later improvements cost more 
than four lakhs. • . ‘ 

Debawab ahd Jajja. 

The following account of Derawar is taken from the Tarfldi-i - 
Mnr^which is based on the S hiistri olironicle of one Mahji ftfc t 
Bias, 'Whose ancestors were the' tmi\j paroliits of the Bhati rulers' 
o^^^erawar. Jajja and Deva Sidh were two Bhati Hdjds, Dera 
Sidh being tlie'sister's son of Jajja. In 300 Hijra, Jajja ruled 
over the modern Talisfls of Khnupur and Ahmadpui’ East. In 
aambat 900 Jajja founded the town o& Jajja, still a village 
of considerable importance. The Indus is said to have tlien 
flowed close to the to^, but it now runs 10 miles west of ihe village. 
Dera Sidh, also called Deva Eawal or simply Hnwal, built a fort 
in the bed of the Hjikra in the Cholistan, with the consent of Jajja 
fihdtia, in Sambat 909 j_ and gave it his own name, but 
Jajja from jealousy ofHe^ his nephew to disconiinue building, 
Deva Rawal’s mother, Jajja’s sister however interceded and-, wrote 
to Jajja: 

Me Jajja sf waintt bhenpuchhdtee. Kia Bhutta Kia BUtia hoi 
usdrdn de. The sister of Jajja infoms him that Bhutta and Bhdtis. 
are one and tbe same ; let the fort be built. No sooner was Jajja’s 
permission thus secured than Deva Rdwal hastened to complete the 
fort and forty battlements or towers wera built, twenty hoBhohd 
and twenty pflkM, One tower to thp left of the main gate was 
called the l&kdhd after an architect of that name. A pak^ well 
was dug in the fort, and a^ tank outside it to collect rain-water. 
The fort had a gateway, just opposite to which a room was built 
and these were fortified with an iron gate. 

Brom Sfmbat 909 to^ 1790 the fort remained' 
in the possession of Deva Rdwal and his descendants. On 
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the '20tli of Ziqad, 1146 H. Sddiq Muhammad Khdn 1, 
dispossessed EaTnil Rdf Singh and occupied Derdivar. The descend- 
ants of DeTa Rdnral, •who held the fold; till the time of Kdwal . Rdf 
Singh, ■were (1) Deva Rdwal, (2) Lndda, (3) BaohhvS, (4) Dosdwa, 
(5) Jaisal Jf, (the founder of Jaisalmer), (6) Kalydn Ji, (7) Ohaohd 
Ji, (8) Thej Rde, (9) Jit Senh, (10) Mdl Rdj, (11) Deo Raj, 
(12) Kehar Ji, (13) likhnian Kailun, (14) Bairsi, (15) Chdohii Ji, 
(16) Devi Dds, (17) Jit Senh, ‘(18) Laun Karan, •(19) Mai Dev, 
(20) Bhaun Singh, (21) Rdm Ohnndar, (22) Dal Sahde, (28) Madho 
Singh, (24) Kishan Singh, (25) Rd'wal Rdi Singh. 

. Thongh in Snmbat 1804 Rdwal Rdf Singh re-took the fort of 
Derd'wnr from Na'wdb Muhammad Bahdwal Khdn I, in Sambat 
1816 ho voluntarily made it over to Nawdb Mubarak Khdn on 
condition that the latter paid him half the income from the tolls 
(zafraf). Until Sambat 1842 Rdwal Rdf Singh and his son Rugndth 
Singh received the stipulated sum; hut after the lalter's death, 
his eon Zdlim Singh was content to receive Rs. 50 permensemas 
a gratuity, which he and his son Bhdm Singh continued to enjoy 
tiill833 A.D. whenit lapsed on the latter's death. The descend- 
ants of Bhdm Singh, who lived in the foreign territories, never 
laid claim to the concession, but wlion a representative of the 
family appetired in the court of the Nowdb he generally received a 
hhiUaU The descendants of Rdwal Rdf Singh yore 

nmi Bti SiKon. 

Bignitli Elcgb. 

Zilim Singh, 


BhAni Sinsli. Euraj Uni, GnUb Siogb or Gnl ]I, 

^ I 

BbnbdtSingb, SudirSiagb. BivTatSiagb, Bilim Siagb 
Kathli Eiagb, 

Kctb Singli. 

The descendants of Nathd Singh live at Ghaiydla, a village in 
Bikaner State. He -was related to the rulers of Bfkdner and Jaipur, 
his father’s sister being the ■wife of Sarddr Singh, I'uler of Bfkdner, 
and his sister the rrife of the Mahdnfja of Jaipur. 

For another interesting version of the history of Derdwar and 
its rulers see Col. Tod's Rdjasthdn— -Annals of Jaisalmor. 

Dnnm. 

Dhdfn was a ruined mound, on which in 1186 H. Aqil Khdn, 
son of Kabfr Khdn Achrdnf, built a JiaGhlia fort, now in ruins. It 
is 56 miles south-west of Bahdwalpur, and 32 miles of Derdwar. 
In the rainy season cutilo-broedors camp there. The water is 
bitter. 
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Dinqabh o& Tibbaba. ' 

This fort, now called Dingarli, liesintbeOllolietdBofSidiqabW 
Tahsll and is aaid'to bave been built by Babddur KhfinHjdaniiB 
1171 H. at tbe inatHiica of- Laid, a Hindu of Jawalmer, ou the aib 
of the Tii'liara, a place of considerable antiquity. an(i a.strfttegit 
point on the Jaisalmer border. & iiother story is that (the foi t ip; 
begun by one Brahim Kbdn, son of- Mnliammad'Mardf K[ehran|;h 
11 70 H. and completed by bis nephew Khndd Bakhsh.Ehan (pcm.o 
NdrMulummad Khdn, son > f Mnhammad Nhrdf' Khan), Onthi 
lintel of the inner gateway is' insoribedtthe Muhammadhu fcaKma, 
underneath which were some Persian lines which, cannot he 
deciphered owing to the. wood having/ been; eaten away, but the 
woT^ “ Khuda Bakhsh Kbdn,” ai’e-stiU visible.. The/fort is now in 
iTiins. 


PaJEHO ABB. OB, GAUnniAlf A. 

In 1214 H, Nawab Muhammad Bahdwal KhanHj built iJns 
foii), with a yai'ita. exterior, on the' site of Gam^idna'or'Ghurdiana, 
15 miles noiih-wiest of Amrdka Railway; Station and 150' miles 
north-east of Bahawalpur, and’ named it. Fatehaaih.after'his father 
Fateh.Khdn. The well inside the fort is now. filled up. Ouksid&the. 
fort are. two pahica wellE.and a kaeheh tank, of which the latter is' 
used as a i-esemir for raiitwaten Before the Agency times it was' 
gsriTSoned with batteries, and placed in charge of the Arbdnl 
Ddudpotras, whose descendants still live in the village close to the 
now mined fort. 


Gaebi Ikhmtab-Khan. 

Garhf Ikhtiyar Khan lics about. 6 miles west; of Khanpur, in 
28° 40' N., and 70° 34' 80’ E., originally founded- by Shad! Khan, an 
official of Khuda Yar Khan, Kalhora, during the supremacy of the 
Kalhoras in Sind, it was- named Garhi Shadf Khdn ; but after the 
death of E'lir Muhammad, Kalhora, (Shdh Quli Khan) the Kalhora 
power declined, and in 1753 Hdjf Ikhtiyar Khdn Mundhanf 
of Gnndi, by a sudden attack on the town, took it from the Kalhora 
officials, fortified it- and changed its name to Garhi Ikhliydr Khan.. 
Ho . also excavated the Ikh'tiydr Wah. An account of tile 
conquest, of the town by Nawdb Balmwal Khdn II has- been 
given in Sec, B of Chap. L The town is built both of- 
fcar/ic/w and, pafcira. masonry- and squje, houses have thatched.roofs. 
Tie only liA', traverses me, town front .easifo > TOji- Tho;. chief’ 
buildings of interest are— 

The Juma mosque built by Hdjf Ikhtiydr Khan in 1174'H., 
Ghazi, Khdn!s -mosque, the iKfi Sdhib masjid/, Maulavi 
Muhammad . AmWa; mosque, the misjii- of ' Maulayf Adain, and- 
the Mahal and bungalow of the-ex-Khws of Gbrhf. All these 
are badly, in need- of repairs. Garhi' likhtiyar Khau, is -famous 
for its manufacture of guus, and it used to make good cutlery, 
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ewords •aud knives. Tts igunmakers could imittite any 'giin CffAP.OT. 
they saw, even, it is said, maohme-made English breech-loaders, iiacts’df 
They copied the English marks so mo% that they could hardly iatswst. 
be distinguished from thn original. Col Minchin, as Political ontiMynna 
Agent, once gave them a now breech-loader to copy and it is said 
he could not distinguish the copy from the original. The Arms 
Act has practically pnt a stop to the making of arms there, ’ Only 
licensed guu andistford holders and Police officials get arms mend- 
ed at Garhi. The pottery ofGarhi IkhtiyUr Khan is second to 
none. Its 'StW/its and jiialds bear comparison with those of 
Ahmadpur. The town is surrounded by large groves of date 
palms the fruit rf which is largely exported, and there are a few 
orchards outside the town. FiA from the.Qdgrl Ehand is brought 
in daily to the town, which baa the best fish-market in the State. 

The municipiflity consists of 8 members with the Tahsadnr of 
Khanpur ns Frerident. Tho income for the last 9 years is shown 
in Table 46 of Fart-Q. The income and expenditure for 1908-04 
were— 
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'GA17SDU};A~(seQ FATnaOABH). 


’GnAUBFDB. 

A Municipal town, in 80® 15' N. and 70® 52' B. It is 
believed to have 'boon founded by Liil Khan, ancestor -of tbe 
Ghalejatiibe of Gbauspur, and named after tho saint Ghana Baha> 
nd-Dln Zakariya of Mulffin (see page 145). But the Koliriinf Dddd- 
potr£s .aver that it was founded by Ikhtiyiir KLiin (founder of 
Ikhtiydr Khdn) in about 1750 A. D. and called i^r his son 
Glmns Bakhsh Kbdn. Ko trace, however, of thn lluildpotras is fuund 
at Ghauspur whilo thoGhalojns arc numerous aud own lands iu and' 
About the town. Tho whole town is built of kiln-burnt biicks 
and is surrounded by self-planted moves of dale trees. 'The 
Munioipality, eslablislied io 1908, has na annual income of 
Bs. 1,200, Tbo population according'to the local Census of 1906 
was 2,310, 


HABn,Poit. 

HKsiliJur lies on tho bauk of tho old ,bod of tho Pakhnla 
(vide Section A, Chapter I), about 7 miles snulh of tho Sutlej 
ftud a mile to the north of Hdsilpuv -Rrilway Station (29® 48',’N„ 
72®88'E*,)nndwa8 founded by HlSsilKhfa, sou of JogI Khan, 
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Ghumrani. The follomng pedigree table elucidates this family's 
histoiy:— 

Jooi 


(1) Edinkin. 

Bihddiit ECIida. 
I 


Eatti/Ebdiii (6) loiqinis Ehds, 


Qdim Ehdn, 

Jog( Khdii, 
(lifti by lafaosr), 


Walt Enbommod, 


(2) Qibil Ebdn. 

(B) JalilEbdn. 

(d) QAbilKbin. 

Ohnldm Uabammai], Maliammad Eb(n, 
I 


Satdir Ebdn. 


Jnlil Xbin. 

Bamazdn Kbdn. 

I 

ObaUm Mnbsiamtd 
(lim ia Mails! Taball by sgricaltua). 


Of these numbers 1 to 5 succeeded, in the order enumerated, to the 
chieftainship of Hasilpur, Qabil i^an (No. 4) was treated to as 
almost an equal by the Nawabs of Bahawalpnr, and at weddings 
and funerals in his family the heir-apparent of the Pirjani family 
represented the Nawab atHlisilpur. The family prospered till 
Qiibil KhSn’s death, but his successors lost ground, and in the reign 
of Sadiq Muhammad Khan II dissensions arose among the Hasilpur 
Ddddpotras, most of whom accepted pensions from, and trarifeferred 
their shares in the Hasilpur domain to the Nawab, and Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan sent his ehiTe. Sohrdb Kbdn Chliohar, to adminis* 
ter them. The Hasilpur Daiidpotras, however, took oSenoe at his 
appointment and kill^ him as being a son, of a maid'Servant. 
Lnqman Khan, the Hasilpur chief, was also killed by Sohrab 
Khan’s eervants in the affray. The Nawab .then annexed the 
whole of the Hasilpur territory, but gave Jth of its income to 
Luqmdn Kirin’s heii's. This grant was gradually rednised until in 
the Agency period the last remnant of the jduir was resumed. 
Usman Elan Ghumranf, representative . of the Hssilpnr house, 
receives a tour ofBs. 96 a year; and its other membera liveby 
labour and agriculture. The town is partly hchcha and partly 
oipakha masonry. 


BaUdingi o( A Small narrow hdzir run.') fi'Om north to south and is crossed 
Btereit. intervals by seven crooked lanes. • The houses number nearly 
350. The water supply is ' obtained from welh sunk within end 
without the town. Rain water runs ofi into the deep depression 
called the Pakhala, outaide ihe town. The chief buildings of 
interest are the mosque of Karnm Khan and Hifsil Khdn. The 
former was built about 1 40 years ago by Karam Khan, grandson of 
Hasil Khan, Ghumrani, founder of the toivn. Hdsil Khdn’s mosque 
dates from 1768 A. D., and was more than 6 years in building. 
Its front is decorated with 7Hrs“3 of the Quran in relief. All 
round the principal door isth&dijat-nl-kmi in raised letters, 'to 
whioh the mosque owes its fame.' It was half ruined,' and its 
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miter Trail liad ortimblcd to dust, irben the late Nawab Sir'Sfidiq 
Muhammad Kliiln IV granted n sum of 'money with which its'lost 
beauties wero to some extent restored, but much t.till remains to 
be done to it. "When independent the principality of Hjisilpur 
comprised a large area on cither sido of the Sutlej with Luddan, 
Salol and Dtira, now in the Mailsi Tahsfl of the Multtin District. 
The boiindaiy between the tei’ritorios of the Lakhweras and 
Hdsilpnr Daiidpotros was the Basti of Dullii Bhadera, which they 
owned in equal shares. Eastwai-d the limit of its area was Tibba 
Kdika, and southward Phtilra and Wnllhar were both included 
in it, 


The places of religions interest .at Hiisilpnr are:— the shrines 
of ^luhammad Pnndli Tiwiina and of hluhammad Shah, tlie 
dhdramsii pipahvdK, the Bela Tliakrtin, dharamsdl Ram Singh- 
walfi and two marln*. Of these the first two deserve a passing 
notice. The shrine of Muhammad Faiiah lies about a mile west of 
the town. He was a wandering fagir who pei formed a rhilla 
on the site of tlie shrine, which was built after his death by 
one of his descendants. It gradually fell into min until it was 
rebuilt a few years ago, at a cost of Rs. 24,000 by Ghulam 
Mubnmmnd JHiiin Dnulntann, Rnfs of Luddan. A fine mosque, 
tarn lind uia;7is khdna are attached to the shrine. It does not, 
however, count many bolicvoi'S among tho local population and most 
of its votaries come from tho Mnlfcin District. Tho shrine of Mu- 
hammad Shiih lies about a mile south-east of tho town. Muhammad 
Shiih, locally suraiimed Rangila, was a fnqn who in his wanderings, 
spent a dnpahr (noon-tide) there. At first only a mound, on which 
the saint is said to have stayed, existed, and it is stated that any 
building erected on tho spot at once fell to tho ground. But 
nearly ten years ago ono limed Alf Shiih built tho present shrine 
with tho aid of tho State. It attects many beliovera from tho 
neighbourhood, who offer all kinds of sacrifices and mzars. A 
samddh ne.ar the shrine of Mukaramnd Shiih has an interesting 
history. In tho month of Siiwan, Sambat i920, during tbo roign 
of Baliawal Khan IV, Biiw,aBhajiin Gnr Singb, a Aii/i'r, came to Hasil- 
pur. Ho was a disciplo of Biiwa Naniin Gur of Marhf Rndh Rilthf 
Padwin Augliar in Bliatnor. Though eighty years of ago ho was tall 
and handsome, rind was tho spiritual guide of Rrija Sardiir Singh of 
Bibinor. Ho performed cliHlas (penances in solitude) for five months 
at Husilpur, and thon ono day in Maghar. Sambat 1920, chanced to 
visit tho shritio of Mulnmmad >'<hnh Kangiln. Ho declared that 
its occupant was possoised of rainiculous powers, and on account 
of his saintly merits desired to make his namddh close to it. He 
accordingly chose a silo near a banyan tree, a mile south of Hiiailpur, 
and on Sfagh'ir 10, Sambat 1920, ordered his grave to ba dug, and 
getting intJ it begged that earth should bo thrown over him. The 
by-standors wore nboat to do so whon an order was received from 
the Kiirddr, saying that burying a man nlivo was oontraiy to the 
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ten^tS'Of.felam. On this the -assembly dispersed. Next momiag 
some ya?»Vs appeared .on the spot and buried the Ba\ra alivo-in tte 
presenco'of the Eazl&ii Daddpotraa. A fair is held .annually abmt 
the -end of Maghar, on the -Sheoratri, and is attended ■by. i 
clnsses, Iioth-Bindu and Muhammadan, and Aate (flour .oopke^ in 
sugar land yhi) is distributed for the benefit .of .tbe/ojirVsoui, fThe 
principal .institutions 'Of the .town area School, PostOfSce,Wtte, 
Municipal -Office, Bfik Bungalow, -Police .Station, a,ni, adaulaiMm 
or rest-house for the Nawdb. 

‘The Municipal Committee consists of eight' nbminate'd 'members 
withtheTahellddrofKhairpur as President. The income for bhe 
last four jears is shown in Table 46 -of PartB. In 1903-04! the 
income and expenditure were— 


Ineomt. 

Ba. 

lazpenditnts, 

Ba,' 

-DoU^ ... 'I 

1,1261 

PolIOQ ... ... ... . 

Oouetrancy , 

‘liightlna. PnSlio Worka tad 
-UiaoellaDeooi, 

'SOg 

Oilier leiMM ... 

162 

. 'iSS 

Total ... 

1,287 

Total ... 



The town 'has no parinoular industry. Jtsfohief expofts/are 
indigo, wheat, til, wool and 'gU, which nre produced m'abunS- 
flncp,wlrilerice, ffur, (sugar, piecejgoods, oils .and pulses form lie 
chief imports. The methi of 'Hasilpnr isiibe ibest lin.tbe 'State. Its 
leaves are flrred'and'fhe S(fp 'iB.6entoway'as presents. 

'ISLAlfOAICE. 

IsMmgarh, the old Bhimwar, was built by E4wal 'Bhfm 'Singh 
in Sambat 1666, 83 the following inscription on its gate in the 
Bhtbri character, proves Bawtoi 166'5, Asuj Wadi 2, 'Mdhdrdj' 
H&mal Siri BMm BingTi Ji Mdhdtdj." In 1T80 H. Ikht^dr Khfo 
Mundh'dnf, chiidf of GarM Ikhtij^r Khfa, took the fort by a ntm'ta- 
gem. Two officers named Jalal Khan and Shujnat KImti ' were 
appointed by Bawal Miilraj (son of Kfiwal Akhi Singh) to 'command 
theigarrison, and they were regarded as too loyal to he mistruste'd. 
They often went, however, to'Garhf Ikhtiydr Khan to ‘provide 
themselves 'with necessaries and IkhtiySrKhSn- conspired with them 
there and promising them a pair of gold bangles -and money, 
obtained the keys of the fort from tliem. Baring got possession of 
the fort he changed its name to Mamgarii. But he only gave the 
traitors gilt bangles so that they'gained nothing by their disloyalty. 
KiS'fort, whioh’isin'the Tahsfl of Bahtwalpur andisnowa PoBcO 
StiatiOn, 'has never been rapaired since 1860, It is 28 miles ^vfth'- 
east of Bb^la. 

'Jajja— ;(B ee Dhbawab), 




Jamoabb. 

Ip, 1203 Hv Jam EMnMardfanl built. tiiifl, fort,. 30-miles, east 
of.BaWvolpur. Its exterior is fflMa. It lad four towers- and a 
nanpart on wbiob roofed lio,u6eB were built, but now'no, longer exist.. 
Oataids was a, kacJicha rampart, which has disappeared, leaying- 
(inly a few traces of its mud toweps; but its main gateway,, wJbiok 
. is pakia, is srill to be seen. No timber was used in the fort, except 
in the .main gateway and one smallfer gate. The water is W. 
The fort lies between Marot and'blfrgarh, 

Jko Ehakd. 

This is a, very high mound close to the fort of Deirilwar. The, 
only tradition extant about it is that it was a flourishing town, in 
the time of Alexanderj who is said to hare.halted. at. the Jand- 
ghand feny and crossed, the Haba on bis way to Lower Sindh., 
That Alexander, reached a point so far below as Derawar is hardly., 
incredible, as according to the traditaous recorded by Colonel Tod,, 
Alexander marched as far as. Dhandoosir (25 railes south of> 
Bltttner). “ An aged native of Dhandoosir,” writes Colonel, Tod, 
•‘repliw to my .inquiry as to the recollection attached loi this, place, 
(Bpej-A/fliali) that it belonged to aPowar prince wbo.mled onoe all' 
ueie repon^wben Sekundm Roomi attacked them.” ’’’ 

J’ANIIFDE. 

A town, in, the Allahdbid Talisil, Salidwolpur Nizamat, 29" 1| 
N*ud, 7.0?'50'. E. It is, supposed to be. the Jundrdd, of, early; 
Arab -rule, in Siudh,. but. the.old town 'was destroyed hy,' thet 
Indns.more than tbrep centuries ago.aDd,tbQ present tcm.i5 nearly- 
Amiles to the S. E. of the. real .site of the old Jnndrdd. It, is. welh 
known, for its. shrines, and large trade.in date, fruits and rice., A 
Hanioipaliiy. was established here io. 1903, andhos- an. average, 
yfariy/income of about Rs. 600. 

Kawdeba. 

Tbis.fortwas built with a pniha exterior.on a -ruined., mound, 
calM.tho Kandera.in 1178 H. by.Fazal. Eban, son ofiBhakhar Ihan 
Piijuif , and is 125 miles south-west of .Bahdwfllpnr. , The fort has a 
gateway and .four towers. In 1220 H. it was demoIi,''hed byNawab , 
Muhammad Bahdwal Khdn II, and now only a- rained tower 
remains, The .Oholistanf people, especially the, Mahrs, ,bring„their. 
cattle heFe,ia.fhe rains., 

Ehaibqabb. 

]^1189„H,. Haji Khdn,,son, of.lkbtiyb. Khdnj built ^Jc/uHicho', 
fort in the Cholistdn and named it Kliairgprh, It,iBi30. miles, 
"louth-west of Bahdwulpnr. Near the gate of the fort are two 
pahk-vaulled chambers and a pakh tank. It » nowin-mins. 
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Ehanoabb. 

In 1198 H. Natrab Mtibnmmad Balia-wal Khan II built tliie' 
forli 36 miles soutb-west of De]'ii-\v'rt'’ nnd directed that the raer* 
cbandise of Khurasan, etc., going to Hindustan through Maujgarh 
should in future go »td Kluiugarb, to ensure the safety of tbo 
caravans. The fort is now in ruins. 

Khaiepob. 

Khairpur is built on a mound about 6 miles south of tie 
Sutlej and one, mile .north ofTamewali Station on the Southern 
Punjab Bailway (29° 35' N. and r2° 16' K). It is the head-quarters • 
town of the Khairpur Tahsfl .and lies in the Minchinabad Kizamat. 
Thejtown, built of j,'uiud and yahhi bricks, is surrounded on the 
south and east by ever-encroaching sand-hills. A narrow winding 
Idzw runs from north to south nnd its threii section^ bear differ- - 
ent names, viz., the Katra Nmpdl to the north, the MachM'Eatta 
m the middle, and the Pt 2 >alwdli hdzdr to the south. Unmetallel 
throughout, it is covered m at intervals by a mHna roof. Almost- 
all the sliops ,'are paVka, iiregulnrly laid nrtt. Owing to, the 
proximity of the sand-hills, the streets and hdsdr are always cove^ 
ed with a layer of sand. The town is divided into four malialks, 
viz., Sidqanf, Mariif Kbanf, Janianf, and Kirratlnf. It was built, 
near the Tdnwenwdla mound in 1760, byMardf Khan, a Dadd- ' 
potra chief, who also built a mosque which he called the Khair4l‘ 
Maadjid, This mosque, now on its southem edge, originally stood in 
the centre of the town,’ which extended sonthwds to where now is. 
the Tamewali Bailway Station. The town has been driven to its 
present site .by the ever-adyancmg waves of sand which pour in 
from the Bohf or Oholistan. If this process continues the town is 
doomed to destruction. The water-supply is obtained from wells dug 
within and without the town. The water is sweet unlike that of 
the Tamewali Station which is brackish. Tlie chief building of 
interest, the Ehair-uUMaadjid, is now in ruins and almost buried 
beneath the sand. The minaret standing 40 feet above the sand ' 
dunes, commands a view of the whole town. A few gardens lie to 
the west. Of these the Sarkari, the Shah Sahibwala, aud that of 
Malik Tirath Das are the best. The climate like that nf most dry 
places, is healthy, but the town is visited almost daily by strong- 
winds and sand-storms. The shrine most frequented by believers 
is that of I^ulavi Khoda Bakhsh Sahib ; but other shrines have ' 
sprung up of late. One of these, the shrine of the Ynnani Hakims, 
has elicited the following satire from a local poet ‘.—Mzdm-ud-din 
ajah Mre riyd kard', Baeor-i-xar yidar rd auliyd Izard', i,e,, . 
“ Nizamind-din has done a wonderful act of hypocrisy ; he has 
ctmouized his father by means of money.” 

The^Munioipality, constituted in 1883, consists of 8 nominated 
members^ with the -Tahsfldar- and Mib Tahsildar as president 
and vice-president lespeotively. Its inoome^for_the last ten years 
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is shown in Table 46 of Part B. The income and expenditure for' 
1903-04 were • 


Inoome. 

Bs. 

Bxpesdltua. 

Be. 

Ootiol 

6,281 

Police ... ... 

, SOS 



Oonaemncy 

714 

Other Sonnes 

esi 

Dispeneary 

1,682 



PnbSoWoria 

400 



Miioellaneona 

183 

Total , .. 

6,182 

Total ... 

8.487 


The principal institutions are: an Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School, a Theological School, Post Office, Dispensary, Municipal 
Office, and sem ; the Munsif’s Court, Tahsil, tlma and a Dak 
Bungalow. There is also a small daidai-klidm for the use of 
the j!?>iwAI) when on tour. The town is especially noted for its 
saUns, ImgU, calico-printing, dnJmSt mrdhis and other earthen 
ware, printed tiahng-ponlies {bad-clothes), kawidras (table cloths), 
and janamdzes, wMoh, with grain, form its chief exports; while 
cloth, piece-goods, gur, sugar, oils and ghi are the chief imports. 
The people of Khairpur are given to intrigue, litigation and anony- 
mous petition writing; hence Khairpur (literally ‘virtuous town’) 
is nicknamed Sharrpur (literally * wicked town ’ ). 

Khan BnLA. 

Khin Bela lies in 28° 59' K., and 70° 46' B., about 18 miles 
north-east of Khdnpur, in a wonderfully fertile plain. It was built 
about 1760 by an AohrdniDaddpotra. Some say it was built by 
Khan, an Araln by caste, early in the 16th century when the country 
' about Khan Bela was ruled by the Nahrs of Sitpur. The houses 
are both and haehcha. The only hdeir runs from north 
to south, and the streets are all unmetalled. The kMng&h and 
■ masjid of Maulavf Snltdn Mabmdd and the Juma mosque, also 
known as the Qazi-di-masjid, are the only buildings of interest. 
Klidn Bela is surrounded by many small mango-groves, which 
stretch along the banks of the Sadiqwdb Canal for about three 
miles. Thousands of date palms also flourish, and people throng 
there in July and August for the date harvest. The Arains of 
Khdn Bela, who form the bulk of the population of the Udga, are 
well-to-do mmkddrs as weU as good gardeners. Many of them 
are owners of small gardens. Khdn Bela has a fifth class munici- 
pality constituted in December 1903. For its income and ex- 
penditure see Table 46 of Part B. 

Keanfos. 

Khdnpur, the head-quarters town of the Khdnpur ITidzmat 
and Tahsil, lies close to the Bail way Station of that name in 
28^ 37' N. and 70° 37' E.’ and 20 miles, as the crow flies, south 
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, CHAP.I7. cf the Indus. The town is intersected by the H^jiwah Osnal which 
Places of runs from north to south. The eastern half forma the original 
mtereet. town as it stood before the Sind Valley State Eailway \ra8 oon- 
struoted (1880) -while the western half contains thehoiiaesof the 
Eailway employda, European and Native. Nawab Bshdwal KMn ' 
1806 A. D. II., after conquering Garhi Ikhtiydr Khan in 1806, built anew 
town and fort 6 miles to the east and named it Shinpur, to diminish 
the strength of Garhi and overawe the newly conquered ildqa, The 
water-supply is obtained from wells sunk in the town, but in 
summer the Hdjiwah Oanal is the chief source of supply, and lie 
se{t or canal water is considered a luxury. The town has no 
drainage system, but most of the rain water flows oS into the 
Hajfwah and the depressions outside the town. The chief 
buddings are the Bdjt Khdn-di-masU, the Juma mosque. 
Haji Klian’s mosque, of pdkkdi masonry with a lofty dnme, 
lies in the centre of the town and -was budt by Hdji Khan, son of 
Ikhtiydr Khan, chief of Garhf, close to his favourite hunting 
preserve. It is almost in ruins. The Juma mosque, in the 
north-eastern corner of the town, was built by Nawab Bahdwal 
Khdn n., when, after conquering Garhf, he induced the people of 
that place to settle at Khaupur. It is built on a high platform 
with rows of small rooms in its sides. The District Jail at Khdnpur 
Was washed a way by floods from the Indus in 1 87 1. The onmpound 
Was re-built, but before it was completed the erection of the Central 
Jail at Bahdwalpur obviated the necessity for a jail here. 

Ttads. Khdnpur is the chief trade centre for agricultural produce in 
the State. Its main export is rice. Two mills for husking rice 
and another for pressmg oil from mustard, eto., -with'a branch for 
' ginning cotton have now been built. The town also has a great 
reputation for its fine kforoa,*'’ but for the Inst few years the 
industry seems to have been on the wane, so that it must probably, 
in the near future, take second place to Bahdwalpur, where the 
industry is rising in importance, 

MoIm. The principal institutions are the District Judge’s Court, 
tiiution, Tahsfl, Thana, an Anglo-Vemaonlar Middle School, Civil Dispensary, 
Post Office, Municipal Office and a Ddk Bungalow. Several gardens 
skirt the town. Khdnpur as an Engine-changing Station is the 
head-quarters of many European and Eurasian Eailway servants, 
who have a Eailway Club, of which 'the local State officials 
ere also members, with a small library of papers. There is also a 
European cemete 7 in the Mway compound. 

' / 

Uunioipsiity. municipality, constituted in 1874, consists of 8 nominated 

members, 4 Hindus and 4 Muhammadans with the TahsiTdar and 
Ndib Tahsfldar as president and vice-president, respectively. The 
assistant sargebn and the headmaster of the middle school are 
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ex-i^eio members. The income for the la'st 10 years js'-shown in 
Table 46 of Part B. The income and expenditure for 1903-04 
were:— 


Inoome. 

Ba, 

Expasditute, 

Ba. 

Ootrol i 

11,692 

Stefi ... 

180 

* 


Oosasnuc; .„ ' 

880 

Otln Sonncg 

1,086 

liigbtifig M. .<»' 

88 



Uiipaaiary .... 

2,850 



Polled iM ' 

788 



Miacellraeooi 

48 

Tafai.1 

12,778 

Total ... 

4,241 


Eoi Sabzait. 

Kot Sabzalis a small town, built on a mound about 20 feet 
high. It lies 6 miles nortli-west of WaMr Station on the North- 
Western Eailway, in 18® 12' N. and 69“ 56' B. The town was 
built bySabzal Khan, son ofMundhil Khan Kehrani, in 1756, 
with a rampart of mud bricks. In 1806 Nawab Bahawal Khan II 
conquered Kot Sabzal and annexed it. Samail Khan, son of Sabzal 
Kh^n, sought tlie assistance of Mir Nash' Khdn, chief of Haidar- 
4bad and Mir Sohrab of Khairpur in Sind and they re-oonqnered 
Kot Sabzal and its dependencies from the Nawab and divided the 
ildjtf amongst themselves. It remained in their possession till 
December, 1842, when Sir Charles Napier expelled them from it 
and the Bust India Company restored it to Nawab Bahawal 
Khan M in 1844 (for further details see chapter I, Sec. B.). The 
land about Kot Sabzal is subject to frequent floods, when the Indus 
rises in summer, and communication with the town is then nearly 
cut off for weeks together. It formed a Tahsfl in the Agency 
period. The town is built of htchchor and palch masonry, and has 
two narrow ictzcCrs, running from east to west and from north to 
south, with 15 narrow streets branching off from them. The 
bazar and streets are nnmetalledi The majority of the Hindds 
are money-lenders who have also monopolised the petty trade; 
while the Muliammadans are either Daiidpotras or artisans. Water 
is obtained from wells inside and outside the town. The chief 
buildings of interest are the Kban-Wali-Masit and the tombs tff 
Sabzal Khan and his son Samail Khdn. The Khdn-Wali-Masit 
oonMts of three vaults, prettily painted. It was built by Sabzal 
Khan the founder of the town, and repaired about 10 years ago 
from subscriptions raised locally and added to by the State. lie 
town once had a lofty wall round it but it has gradually disappeared. 
The principal institutions are a Primary School, a tkha, 
Post Office, a small sardi and a Dak Bungalow. A jand tree in 
the middle of the main bdzdr is still shown as the boundary mark 
between the Khairpur State and Bahdwalpur territory about a 
oeritury agb,^ The people of Kot Sabzal ' and its suburbs speak 
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botlitlie Bflhawalpuri and SindM dialects. The latter dialect is 
also called SerSiU. 


EoiSamaba. 

Kot Samaba was built by Bamaba Eban Pii-janl, son of All 
Murad EMn, in 1754 A. D. The town bad originally a fortified wall 
wbicb is now in ruins. It is situated about a mile from the 
Eailway Station of tbe same name j 28® 35' N. and 70® 21' E. The 
village of Kot Sanriba and some land adjoining it was held in 
Mgir by Punnii Kban Pirjanf, grandson of Samto Khan, but be 
revolted against Nawab Muhammad BaMwal Kb^n IV in 1864, 
upon which the Jdgir was confiscated, Kot Samdba has a con- . 
siderable amount of trade, contains a public Vernacular School, a 
Police Station, and has a branch Post Office, lls population ac- 
cording to the local Census of 1906 (taken under the order of H. 
H. the Naw£b) was 1,269 souls, mostly Hindiis. 

Liyaba. 

In 1195 E. Sabzal Khan, the founder of Kot Sabzal, built a 
fort with a jiakka wall round it on the mins of Liyara. In 1220 H. 
a flood from _ the Indus demolished Sahibgnrh and extended 
to Liyara, which, though on high ground, suffered badly. At 
present only fragments of tbe wall remain, and the place is unin- 
habited, ft lies 180 miles south-west of Bahawalpur. 

Mabot. 

The fort of Marot lies on the southern bank of toe Hakra, in 
29® 10 N. and 72® 28' E, It is built of mud and is of con- 
siderable antiquity. On a brick at its entrance is an inscription in 
Hindi, which runs 1548 BirkU Poll Mi 2, Marot 

•pathd Malpc Jam Sumrd hi Pdki Mel fihirdi. This shows that it 
was once in possession of Jn'm Siimra, who repaired it in 1491 
A. D. Inside the fort is the mosque of Shdh-i-Mardan and on 
a stone in the wall of the mosque is a Persian inscription -which 
reads:— “Binii ihnd in ma^jid-i-mnhdrah dar daur-i-Jaldl-iid-Din 
MiihmmdAkbnr BddsMh Qltdei, Mtdn GMid, Shah Mahmud-' 
Mw/tawiflifld Tahir, AbU-Farmoish Sayyid Nm- 
nltaft ^ 976 H. tamdm shud dar mdh-irZilliijj 976 Bijri tamdm 
^*8 mosque was erected in the reign of Jnldl-ud-Din 
Muhaminad Akbar by Muhammad Tdhir, the ruler, at the instance 
of faayyid Nasrullah, in the month of Zilhijj 976 E” Possibly the 
of Marot was Mahrdt, the ruler of Ohittor, who fought 
5 . !*’ 'isurper. It lay on the ancient road from Multan 
to Dem vid Sarsnti (Sirsa) and Hansi and thus was visited bv the 
bistonan Minhdj-nd-Din in 648 E. (1250 A. D.) It was 
cmquered by Eawab Mubarak Khdn from tbe of Jaisalmer in 
1749. Ihere is a stoiy that the commandant of Iforot, having been 
tomis^ for malpractices, petitioned Nawab Muhammad Bfliawal 
Khan IE to be reinstated in the charge, with the words " Ya 
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mani ya ^arot,” meaning. .“Either 'death or Marot." This 
attempt at 8 putt pleased the Naiv^ib so mnoh that he at once 

1 L?.. .1. 
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Masson in his journeys in Afghanistan and the Piinjab wites 
of Marot thus:— ■ ■ 

•'.Murfit (Maiot) is a town of importance, as regards its trade in grain, 
bnt of little as to its aspect. It is sarrounded with mud walls of considerable 
extent, and strengthened by numerohs towers. It is the station of a regiment 
witii six gnns.” ^ 

Maujqabe. 


This fort Tvas founded in 1157 H. by Waderh Mardf Khwi 1743 a. n. 
Kehrani, and his sons Jan Muhammad Khan, Azmat Khan', and 
Hamza Khan,- on the ruins of a ruined town called Lodhra, It was 
only half built when the Wadera died'on the 15tb of Babi-ul-Awwal 
1171 H. He had, during his life-time, built a tomb about 400 1757 a. d. 
yards to the south of the fort, and in this he was buried. Jan 
Muhammnd continued the building of the fort, distinguishing the 
new work from the old by inserting two lines of projecting bricks 
in the walls. It was not quite finished when he died, and his succes- 
sor Umar Khan completed 'it, but died immediately afterwards. 

Mardf Khan n now succeeded to the cliieftainsbip snd, on his dying 
childless, Khuda Bakhsh Khan, son of Ndr MnhainmBd Klidn 
{third son of M ardf Kba n W adera) held it. A door which forms the 
interior gateway of the main portico, has several iron plates fixed 
on it on one of which is the following inscription :—lddlik H adera 
Jdn Muhammad ■ Ehm wa Muhmmad Maiuf Hhdm Dd'&dpiitra 
Kehrdni. In Barirdza sdkht karda Musanma 8r( Edm dhangar 
dar mdh'i-8hamodl, 1212 B. “Wadera Jan Muhammad Khan 
and Muhammad Mardf Khdnare masters, ’ibis door was made 
by Sri Bom, iron-smith, in the month of Shawwdl, 1212 H " was A, n. 


Blphinstone writes thus of Maujgarh 

“ We deaoried the high walls and towers of Maujgarh, with a conspicuous 
mosque, which stands over the gateway, and a tomb with a cupola ornamented 
with painted tiles, resembling, as I was told, the tombs of ImAm zAdubsin 
Persia. We arrived 'a little after dark, and encamped near the fort, which 
is small and weak. We remainedhere twoda)'8.”l*t 

MnBsnn in his journeys in Afghanistan, etc,, writes of Manjgarh 
as follows ; — 

"Mozgarh fMnujgarh) is not so large a town ns Murfit (Marot], but • 
its contiguous fortress is a lofty structure, built of kiln-burnt bricks, on 
the western face the walls have been perfurated with cannon balls, which we 
are told, happened in the siege it endured from the first BabAwal Ehdn. , The 
apertures iiave never been repaired, being scpporad evidences of the obstinacy 
of the defence and of the strength of the fortress. They, however, show its 
weakness, for they enable ns 'to detect the slightness of the walls. ’ East of 
the fort is a pool of water, sWed by a grove of trees, amongst which is a 


(i)ToU,psgBZ4 


' - I ■ 0 ) Cahitl, Tol. I, page 31. 
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CEAP.rVi luge an olijeot of veneration, lo tla HinJfis of tie town. At a digit 
„ — , dietance to the north is a Muhammadan tomh, bandsomely decorated with 
iciest lucqnered bine and white tiles,” 

’ Mm'MtTBABAK. 

Six miles north of Bahimyfr Khan Station lies the ancient 
fortress called Men Mubarak, one of the 6 fortresses of M 
SihasI II (28*’ 36' N. and 70° 24' E). The rnins of 20 bastions 
and towers can be traced, and one of the former still stands 50 feet 
high. The ramparts are about 600 yards in circumference and the 
walls very strongly and thickly built. According to the Tarfkh-i- 
Murad the fort was built by Rdi Hans Karor as a residence for his 
■ \ mnther, whence the name, Mau. The fort was taken by 8h4h 
1S2BA,1M Husain Arghiin in 1525 (see Chap. I). The place is now a mere 
I village with some 300 houses, built on a commanding height. 
There is a very old Hindd Dtvdra or TMltariiwdra at Mau, in 
which brazen images of BamchHnderjf, Lakshmanji, Sitajf, Krishnjf 
or Kahn, and of the gojats or female companions of Kahn are kept, 
For the shrine of Shaikh Hakim see Chap. L, Keh'gion. ' 


MmOBIKiBAD. 

Minohin4bdd lies in 80° 10’ H. and 73° 37' B., about 
a mile north of its Eailway Station on the Southern Punjab 
Knilway. It was built in 1867-70 and was named after Oulonel 
Minchin, Political Agent. It is the head-quarters town of the 
Kizamat and Tahsfl to which it gives its name. 

It is built in European style, with two main bazars intersect- 
ing each other at right angles, and with straight lanes parallel 
to one another. The houses aie both paiJca and hathrlia. Only 
one idzir is metalled. The principal gates are:— the Bfkdneri 
to the south; Bahawalpurf to the west; Lahorf to the north; and 
Delhi to. the east. The chief building is the Danlat Khana or 
lodge for the Nawab’s accommodation. The town possesses two ' 
gardens, the Sarkari and that of Seth Mm-lidbar, It contains a 
large saltpetre factory, and is the bead-quarters of a Nazim, and 
has also the following Courts and InstitutionB : viz., District 
Judge’s Couit, Tahsfl, Police Station, Muusifs Court, Civil Dispen- 
sa^, Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, Post Office, and Settlement 
Office. The Danlat Khana, the rest-honse for the Nawab when on 
tour, is a spacious building constructed in 1882-88 at a cost of 
over Rs. 36,000. Mmchinabad is a large grain market and exports 
grain in hundreds of thousBinds of roaunds annually. The Municipality 
consists of 12 nominated members, 6 Bindiis and 6 Muhammadans, 
with the Tahsfldar and Kaib Tahsfldar as President and Vice- 
President, respectively. A Hospital Assistant supervises the 
coDservanoy arrangements. The income for tbe last 9 years is 

1 ' r, , pi Vo), i, 'pngs 24, 
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given in Table 46 of Part B. Tlio income and expenditure for 
1903'04 were 


Incono. 

ni. 

ExpoDdUore. 

Ba. 

Octroi^ 

5, CCS 

StnB 

120 



roiico 

490 

Otbet BOEreos 

Ml 

CoototTUUiy 

721 



Diiponniy 

1,078 



liIchtlDf-ftnCmliciintiooni ... 

07 



Moateipol notkt ... 

43S 

Total ... 

6,190 

Total 

2,018 


MiBaAsn, 

In 1214 B. Biir Mubammnd KMn, son of Jam KLiin, founded 
tliis fort and completed it in 1218 Q. (1802 A. D.), The exterior 
is pahha. It Las seven towers and a main gateway, with a pahka 
rampart. The gateway Las two doors, the outer protect^ by 
sLeet-iron, iron-plate and huge spikes, while tlie inner door is of 
wood. Tbo giiteway is in fair preservation, but tbo Louses inside 
tLo fort Lave fallen down. On tbo door of a rained Louse the 
following versos were deciphered in 1874:— 

tiigdhe hro lulf-i-yazdani ast, Digar Siya‘u81idh-i~Jildn( asl,' 
QUa' iSirgarh tohindcgirifi, Ki harkashadiduntanae girifti Shawad 
Gdtts-i-azam nigd/ilidn-i-u, Badnndesh hhwdr-o-pareshm-i-u, "On 
this (bnilding) God looks with mercy; it is also under the shelter 
of the Jilanf, The fort of Mirgarh has theroforo been built, and 
is praised by all who sco it. May the groat Pfr be its proteo- 
tor, and its onemios always in disgrace and sorrow.” This shows 
that its founder was a disciple of the GOdni Makhddms of Dch. 
In the fort was a pnhka well of swoot water, now filled up. 
Outside it nine wells have been sunk by tbo people, of which only 
six contain sweet water. 


MUEAllAKFim. 

In 1174H. NawdhMubdrakKbdn built, in the vicinity of Slmliy 
Farid a fort, which ho named Mubdr.akpnr. Its walls are nf mud. 
At the main entrance, towniids tho north, is a bungalow and ocher 
haeheha buildings. Tho fort was built to overawe the Lnkhwords, 
and other Joya clans in the Ubha. Nawilb Bahawal Khdn II placed 
in it a largo gun which continued to bo seen on tho southern tower 
till 1880, and wnsthonen removed to tbo cantonment linos in Bahawal- 
put. On it tho following words aro engraved. Sarkdr-i-Rultn.uL 
Diiitla NrnraU-Jang liaif-itd- Dauh Muhammad Bahmal Klidn 
Bahddiir Abhd»i \2\7, Bijri, Tho fort is now quite deserted, but 
is in fair preservation.' 
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MaoHKi. 

MuchM was built on the ruins of an old mound in 1191 H. by 
Lai Klian, son of IkhtiwXhan Kehi’ani. The buildings inside the 
fort were of mud bricks and are now in ruins, and only the outer 
walls exist. It lies SeTenty-eight miles south-west of Bahawalpur. 

Mukde Smed). 

Munde Shahid is a ruined fort bf- great antiquity near 
Ahmadpur East and contains a nmgaja tomb**’. According to 
General Ounningahm these naitjojtt tombs are remains of recumbent 
statues of Buddha after his attainment of Nfrwana, and as Buddha 
was believed to have died with his face to the east all the Nmtiana 
statues are placed from north to south; and since Muhammadan 
tombs are placed in the same direction, the early Muhammadans 
used them as ready made graves for their leaders who fell in 
battle. “ Munde Shahid is,” says Colonel Minchin “ the resting 
place of one of the Arab leaders There are several naiigajn 
tombs scattered along the edge of the sandhills which may be 
regarded as one of the proofs that Buddhism was the prevailing 
religion in Upper Sindh at the time of the Arab conquest. 

Moeidwah, 

W7U.D. The Muridwdla fort was fonded by Hdji Khdn, son of Ikhtiydr 
Khdn in 1 191 H. It is eighty miles sonth-west of BahdwaJpur, but 
was destroyed by an inundation,- in 1805, and is now only a ruined 
mound. ' ' 
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Naushahba (see Rahiutab Eban), 


Pattan Munaea, 

Pattan Mundra, or Pattau, also known as Fattan, or Pattanpur, 
lies five miles east of Rahimyar Khan Railway Station, on the eastern 
bank of the old bed of the Indus, locally known as the Sej fin 28° 
16' N. and 70° 22' E.) and is one of the most extensive ruins in 
the State. The only piece of ancient , architecture in the midst 
of these ruins is a tower which stood in the centre of four similar 
but smaller towei-s all foiming a Buddhist monastery. The four 
towers which* were joined to the central tower at its upper ^rey 
existed in a dilapidated condition as late as the beginning of , the 
18th century, when they were pulled down by Fazl Ali Khan 
Haldnf and their bricks and stones utilized in making the new 
fortifications at Dingarh, Sahibgarh and Bhdgla. At present only 
one storey of the tower is standing; -but tradition asserts that it 

( 1 ) The beat known nauguja tombs in the State are those of Wer Bbabfd, ot Marat end 
Ahmed Sbet, at Meilkhl, both in Xheirpnc Tehtil, and that, of Adam Sihdba in Nonebahia 
TaheO, 
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CHAP. IV. Tarikh-i-Mur£. WhenHamir Sainra flourialied at Pattan, tk 

Places of cmmtiywas split up into petty prino’palities quite independent 

interest of and often at war w tli One anct- er; and the chief of Phnl Wadda,. 
(novf 'anshahia or RaWmyar Khdii) tvas One Lnkha, sdn of Phnl 
nrho Tvas famous foi' his generosity to the bards. Lakha gave some 
horses as a gift to a 0!>dran called Swami. These were stolen at 
Pattan, wbere the bard halted on his way home, by some Sdmra 
youths. TheOlid-an knowing that the theft was committed with 
the connivance of Hamir and his Wazu’, composed a quatrain wkioh 
spread far and wide in the country. The lines were:— Pkari 
I hu‘d lide jaiiih Ghdrun saMyd, Pa'tait p"iij- thio iV; Watdyn 
sdh, IJomtra }>uid rajitth bindd '■uinra, “OuisedbeDlidra Eae who 
robbed a Clrn an, may Pattan fall down and the Sej change its 
course. May Hamira Sdmia not be spared to reign to a ftdl old 
age." The lishonour to which this verse subjected the Sdmras 
was so unbearable that they left Pattan for the Biloohistdn hills 
and are now called the Gurchanls. Pattan was also called Pattan- 
pur as is shown by a few S'inad» of the time of Akbar in the pos- 
session of people in its neighbourhood ; but in the Ain-i-Akbari 
Pattan is nowhere mentioned as a place except in the Sarkdr 
of Siwistan, which may or may not be this same Pattan. 
There is a tradit’On that Mahmiid of Ghazni passed by Pattan 
on liis way to Somndtii, that he proceeded thence to the south-west 
by a branch of the Hakra, which was flowing in those days, awl that 
his cavalry was so numerous that while the horses in the van could 
get grass to eat those in the rear had to subsist on the dung of 
those in front. 


The Blindd Rajas and chiefs of Sindh, Bfkaner and Jaisalmer 
used to visit the tower as late as the beginning of the 18th century 
and annually celebrated a mein, called the Shivrdlri, in the month 
of Mangh. In those days the Sej received the overflow of the Indus 
and Pattan was an attractive place. There was a subten'anean 
building with seven rooms (all, including the floor and roof, of stone) 
in the centre of which were two resemirs, one of which was filled 
with milk and the other with water during this festival, and one 
Bahd Ratta or Hdji Ratta used to administer the sacred milk and 
water to the pilgrims. In the time of Nawab Muhammad Bahawal 
Khdn III (about 1840) a Jogi of the Ogur caste was in charge of 
this sacred buildiug; he is said to have got himself buried in a 
heap of salt dose to the subterranean chamber and thus ended his 
life. The disciple of the Jo^ abjured old practices and placed 
a ling in the marM (for so it was called). To this repaired 
barren flindfi womm desiions of hearing children. The ling 
worship became so popular that Muslim women began also to 
visit the mnrfii. This excited the wrath of the orthodox 
Muslims who demolished the budding and on its ruins built .a 
mosque which is still standing. There, is a proverb about Pat. an 

t 
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vrhioli runs thus:— JaM sdnge Paltan girq </wc5, Vho wkliU 
nan hai : i.e., the Tvoman who was the oaute of the destruction 
q£ Pattan was not in it {when it was destroyed). No adequate 
e^plauation is adduced as to the origin of the proverb. . “ On 
removing the plaster from the walls inside the building", says 
Colonel Minebin, "I found some inscriptions inSindhi cbaraoter 
which proved to be an account of votive offerings to the temple 
made between the years A.D. 1659 and 1569 One of them was 
as follows: — Andg linrH lani athi imiani hamcai'idioe nuji nipye 
pickh adJi anni) Ihejhgd, i. e., I have promised to send haH an 
anna in the rupee on whatever profit I may mate.’’ 

Pholba. 

Fhdlra is'an ancient fort and is'said to have existed long before 
the domination of the Vikas, the founders of Bikaner. In 1166 5. 
.it was almost in ruins, but was repaired and strengthened by £aT;im 
Kyn.Arbani (son of Qaim Khan, the founder of Qaimpur). The 
exterior of, the walls both within and without is made of 
pnklca bricks, and the iimer part is filled with mud. Near the 
western wall, inside the fort, is a pdhka well, 118' deep and 4' in 
circumference, tlie water oit which is sweet, a rare th ng in the 
Oholisten. At each corner of the fm’t is a tower, with an i.iner 
chamber. The north-western tower is of burnt brick. In the south- 
eastern part of the fort is a three-storeyed house, whose upper storey 
forms a small bungalow. On the front of the bungalow are inscribed 
the words •.—Mdl%k-i mahall Muhammad Ahram Khm DdUdpotra 
dar shdhr-i-Bamazm 1166 Eijn, “Muhammad Ah’am Khan Baud- 
potra master of the palace, in the month of Kamazan 1166 H." 
There are three wells outside the fort, well built of stucco and 
containing sweet water. Regarding Marot, Phulra and Maujgai’h 
“Masson says” 

“The portion of desert stretching eastward of Bahawalpnr to Biltanir 
is of coutse bat little prodactive, yet, as in many parts of it the sarfaoe 
has more soil then sand, there are amongst other inhabiied localhies, the 
bazar towns of Phtdra, Marot, and Mozgarh which drive a consideialbe trade 
in grain with the neighbouring states." ..... “Fulaiah (Phuha). on 
the frontier of Bikanir, has a good bazar, but is not perhaps very coninieroial. 

fortress adjacent has been a superior building, for these parts, hut 
is now sadly in decay. There was once a good trench ; the wallv are very 
high, and flie battlements are tastefully decorated. The Killedar’s house 
Eoare above tbe ramparts, and the whole has an antique and picturesque 
appearance, particularly from the northern side, where the walls are wadied 
by a large' expanse of water, in which is a smaJl island studded with trees. 
There are three guns at Pulatah.”* 

Colonel Tod says, " Phnlia and Marot have still some importance, 
the fii'st is very ancient, .and enumerated amongst tlie 'NohdiMarooha” 
in the earliest periods of Praniara (vulg. Pow&r) dominion. I have no doubt 
that inseriptions in the ornamental mil-headed character belonging to the 
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CHAP. IV. Ja™ will be found here] having obtained one from Ladam^'> in the desert, 
— which has been « ruin fur nme centuries. I’hulra was the residence oi 

Place, of Likha Fhoolni, a mime well-known to those versed in the old trachilens 
intorea . desert. He was contemporary with Sid Bde of Anhnlwars, and Udyadit 

otDhar.‘’m 

PiB KHAUS. 

The village of Pir Ehdlis is veiy ancient, and is interesting 
as being the place where Tfmdr Shah (Tamerlane) halted after 
1898 A. 1 ). crossing the Sutlej in A.D. 1898, on his way to Bhatner, and marks 
the spot where the Sutlej was flowing at that date. For the 
Pfr Khalis shine see Chapter 1, Section 0. 

Qaiupdr. 

Qaimpur lies 10 miles from Ehairpur, on the high road te 
Hasilpur and rihahr Farid, in 29°41' N. and 72°28' B. .Founded 
VM A. D. in 1747 by Q»im Khan Ai’baiu, and first called Qdfm-Rdis-df-Goth, 
it has lost its fomer importance and the nnmber of houses, has 
gi’eatly diminished in the last 40 years. Qaim Khan bniitj fine 
Juma mosque, which still stands, and a foit, once of great strong 
but now deserted and in ruins. No lineal descendant from Qaim 
Khan is now hving at Qaimpur, and his collateral descendants 
who are few in number and in straitened circumstances, live by 
agriculture. During the time of Nawab Batoal Khan 111, many 
capitalists lived at Qaimpui’, but none are now to be found there. 
The municipahty was constituted in I9u2 and its income and 
expenditure is shown in Table 46 of Part B. The number of the 
members is eight with the Tahsfldar of Khaii’pur as president. 

Rahihyae Khan (or Naushahra). 

Naushahra lies on a mound, about 400 yards south of ithe 
Ralnmydr Khun station on the North-Western Railway (70®22' E. 
and 28'’15' N.). Nausliahi-a (lit. new town) was built in 1751 by 
1551 A. n. Fazal Ah' Khun Halam on the rains of the ancient Phul Wadda, 
the capital of Phul and his son Lakha during the Stimra supremacy 
in Sind. In 1881 the Railway authorities desired to alter the 
name of the Station as Naushahra was also the name of a Station 
in the • Peshawar Dlstiiot, and so Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad 
Khanmamed it Kahfmyar Khdu after his first son (who died in 
188^).’ Thenceforward the Railway Station and Post-office were 
designated Rahi'myar Khan, but tbis is merely the official name of the 
town, and it is always called Naushahra by the people. Of late the 
head quarters of the Khdnpur Niz&nat have also been removed to 
Naushabra. The houses are botii Itachcha and pakha. The main 
biKdr tiavei'ses the town fi’om east to west, and is intersected at 
right angles by another from north to south. A thii’c, called the 
nawdn (new; bdm\ inns parallel to the first and presents a fine 
vista but is not much fiequeuted. The streets are all unmetalled. 


(1) Kow MltDjgQTb« 

(’) KtgaBthani Tolamo II, pngs 72. 
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The mter of the town wells is braoldsh and hence the water-supply 
is obtained from wells outside the town. There is no drainage 
system, hut the position of the town renders one unnecessary. 
The municipal committee consists of eight nominated members, four 
HindtiB and four Muhammadans, with the TahsHdir and Nfib 
Tahsfldnr as president and Tice-president, respeciaTely. The head- 
master and the hospital assistant are es-o^eto members. The income 
for the last nine years is shown in Table 46 of- Fart B. The income 
and expenditure in 1908-04 were : — 


loeca*. 

Hi. 

Eipanditcro, 

Be, 

Octroi 

■g 

MaBicipiil itoS ... 

ne 



Felice .. 

its 

Other Eoarete 


ConierTanep 

4BA 



Lightuig 

47 



Uispeiuarv 

813 



Public Work! ... ... ... 

83 


HH 

Uiicolltacoae 

4i 

Totel ... 

8, no 

Total ... 

2,781 


The principal institutions are an Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School, Di^ensary, Munsiff s Court, Tahsfl, thdna, Post OfBce, a 
mdH, and a Dak Bungalow. 


Rai-Ka-Tibda. 

The late' Colonel Minchin left.OD|record the following account 
of Bai-ka-Tibbsr;— 

“liear the town ot QAimpur 1 discovered therenidnsof onoldnimed 
town, known us the UAi-liA-Tibba ; on the top of the meund there is a large 
irregdar shaped enclosure, sarrounded with double walls, with hnge masses 
of burnt clay to fill np tbe space between the walls, evidently at one time 
a place ot unmense strength. Tbe mterior is filled with calcined bunes, 
both of animals and hamau beings, adults and children, which were 
identified by the boues left tn litu, wbicb, however, crumbled to pit cos when 
separuteo trom tbe mess. An excavation msdo tbrough the centre of tbe 
enclosuiw, 8U' x 2u' feet, shewed that tbe moss of calcined bones was nine feet 
thick wiUi a layor of charcoal below extending the whole breadth of tbe 
excavation for at least two feet in depth. The size of this pit, for so it 
must bo reguided, ehcwe uu urea ui 5,4UU cubui foot of calciuea bancs and 
charcoal m the puition excavutod alone (a large area on both sides 
being equally filled with calcined bones} and precludes tbe ideu of the 
onclusore being an ordinary place of oremation, and leaves little donbt 
that it was nsed for sacriboiui purposes. The immense strength of tbe 
walls WHS evidontly necossaiy to guard it from attack from without and 
at tho sums time pruvout the possibility of tbe viotims escaping from 
witbm. The place is so anoiont that there is no tradition legarding 
its former occupants. It lies on tho border of tbe desert on one side, and 
a deep depression in ftont shows that the Sutlqj must have at one time 
Towed below it. To those cireumstauoca its preservation is due. For many 
years 1 havo sought a elue to its former possessors but without success but 
a perusal of General Uuuningbam and Professor Dawson’s note ou the Meds 
ipage 580, Appendix, Sir H. EUiotl's History of India, Volume I), has 
enabled me to udentify it with this ancient race.” 
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CEAt.'IT. Colonel Minohin then gives reasons for assuming that the 
remains were those of sacrificial victims, at too gi’eat length hovrever 
interest to be quoted here, 

« i 

. Rtjkkpdb. 

'I'liis fort is in the BahaTValpnr Niz^mat and was built by 
W 76 A.D. Muhammad Maruf Khan Kehranl in 1190 'H. It is made of clay, 
1783 A. D, which when bmnt produces an inferior sort of lime. In 1 1 98 H. the 
Afghan caravans complained to NaAvab Muhammad Bahawal Khan 
of being plundered by the officers of Umr Khan Marufam, the 
officer at the fort. 'I’he Nawab despatched Khuda Bakhsh Khdn, 
son of Ndr Muiammad Khan, who had deserted Umr Khan and 
sought refuge at Bahawalpnr, with a body of soldiers to seize 
Ruknpur, which he succeeded in doing; and the fort thereafter 
remained part of the Pirjanf territory. It has four towers. The 
walls are in ruins, as are the mosque, stables, and houses, etc. In- 
side it was apalcka well, now fiHra up. 

Sahiboabu. 

This fort was built by Fazl Ali Khan Haldni, the founder of N an- 
mTAD snahra (Bahfmyar Khan) in' 1191 H. The exterior of the four' walls 
and other buildings, inside the fort is pakhii, and the interior 
Icaititr.ka. It was destroyed by Nawab Muhammad Bahawal 
1805 A.D. of Pazal aU Khdn), in 1220 H. and the walls 

are in a dilapidated condition. Inside the fort is a dwelling-llouBB of 
Kaure Khan, son of Khuda Yar Khan, now falling into ruins. 
Outside the fort, there it a depression which serves as a tank for the 
storage of rain-water, and- in the rainy season many cattle breeders 
resort to it. It is 78 miles south-west of Bahawalpur, 

' Sabdabqade. 

Nawab Mubarak Khan took the ildqa of 'W’allhar On lease from 
1768 A.D. Bikaner, in 1177, H. He soon began to oonstnict a 

• fort on the ruins of Wallhai’ fort, but Raja Gaj Singh of Bikaner, 
alarmed at the proposed fortifications, sent a force under Dfwan Miil 
Chand Brahlia to recover the ildqa from the Nawab. The latter 
sent Khair Muhammad Khan and Mehrii Klian Pirjsinis and Kavam 
Khan Arbani -withalaige force to resist the Bfkiineris. 'After a 
sanguinary fight the Bikaneris were repulsed and the foitress was 
subsequently completed. It was named Sardsrgarh, and the ildqa was 
annexed to the Balriwalpnr State. One -well was sunk within the 
fortress and another outside it ; but the waters of both aro brackish. 
The boundary pillars of the Blkdner State aro only 2^imiles from this 
place. In 1866, when the Agent' was appointed, the fortress contained 
3 guns, in ’one of which was engraved the words : — * MaMnlja, Dhii^j 
1710 A. D. 'Maharfija Siri Zorawar Singh' ,jio, Sambat 1797,’ which shows that 
that gun once belonged to the Bikaner. State. The fortress is nojv 
desei^d and the guns ware brought to tho capital many years ago, 
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Sahwahi. 

PnvffiiM or Seonu lies six miles nortlj-east of. KotSnbzal . It was 
one of the six foi'ts repaived by Rac Siliiisi in the s®Smy A, D. 
It was destroyed by Shall Hnsaiii ' AiihilnTn 1 525 A. D., and is now 
only a rained mnimd, It was identified by General Cunningham 
wiui Sodrae or Sogdi of the Greek Lostorinns (sec pp. 258-56, Ancient 
Geography of India, Vol. 1). Mendra, the lover of Mi'imil, who is said 
to have been a contempoinry of Bami'r Siimra of Pattan, was the 
chief of Seoiiii, which shows that the place was inhabited and formed 
the capital of a potty ])rincipalitj' in those days. The mound has 
never been excavated for ai'chteologicnl purposes, but " curious burnt 
clay balls, almut the size of a manhs head, have been found among 
the rains, which are supposed to have been used asmissiles.""’ 

For the Sniwaii! shrines, see Chapter I Section C. 

SnAnR-PABlD. 

Slmlir-Farld lies on a mound about five miles south of the Sutlej 
and four miles noHh of the Chishtian Railway Station. The town is 
traversed liy a single unpaved 5ciV running from south to north, The 
streets are iinriw, ciookcd and el's! unpaved. The water-supply is 
obtained from wells dug within and witlrfnit tlic town, llie principal 
buildings of intciosl are the Rangfl Malml, Mnsjid MiSf .SShib, and 
Masjid Kliiinnii. The Raiigil Mahal was bnilt by Fnrfd Klmn IL 
In the time of I dl Klnln, one of his successors, the Mahal caught fire and 
was badly damaged Iiv the o,vplosion of the gun-powder stored in one 
of the iwmo. The Mnsjul-i-Kliiindn was begun by Salem Kbiin, fatbor 
of Farid KliAn I ; but while under constiuetion ho was summoned 
to Delhi and in Lis absence the building was completed by Farid 
Klian II. Tlie Jliif Siihibwdlf Masjid was Iniilt by a cbildless 
lady of tbo lakbwera family. It is said to have been a seat of 
learning and stood originally in tbo centra of the town, but it now 
lies in its unfrequontd eastora corner. Tn 1893 the late Naw/ib 
had it repaired at a cost of Rs. 8,200 and it is now in fair order. 
Slinlir Farid also contains the shrine of Slia’kb Badr-ud-din Ohisbti, 
a descendant of Biiwi'i Farid. This atlracls many votaries, and is 
in rliargo of two ladies of tho Chishtf family, which has no male 
licira. Slmhr Farid derives its imme from Farid Khiin, son of Salem 
Khiiii Lakhwera, am! its bistrtiy bs Im given under "Ti’ibes and 
1/cading Families” inChapter ]. Founded nliont the timoofAnrnngzob 
it was firat called Salemgarli, after Bnlera, n descendant of Laklifclio, 
lint when the Lakliwovas revolted against tho g.ivenior of Multiin, it 
was demolished, though its s’te was again chosen, as that of the now 
Shahr Farid of Farid II. The town contains ii Police Station, Post 
Office and Scliml and has a good Diik Bungalow, It is specially 
noted fm- its him'/i, rniUris, hhe» and fhhrs, made by the BMkhris. 
Tiicse ara expoiied to Bikiinor State and Multdn, Montgomery and 
Ferozepur Distriots, 

(0 noW UsA ol til rho SlVsn ud BlnAli, p, 11 , ' ‘ ' 
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of Sdf ViMr lies sixteenth miles south-west of Bahawalpur. Thera 
intoreat. jg ^ ^Ijgpg present height of which is ahout fourty-five feet, 
twenty feet above the surface of the eai-th and the rest buried in a 
mound, but it is sa d that several years ago its upper portion, aboat 
eight feet in height fell down from the effects of an earthquake. 
The ruin repi-esents the remains of a compartment about eight 
feet square, lie tower is a strong one and is built of large bricks 
5x2 feet each. The compartment had a floor made cf ^e same 
bricks as are used in the building. In the centre of the tower 
there was a narrow masonry shaft leading to a small recess in which 
were found a copper plate, a few coins and fragments of oxidized iron. 
The copper plate bore the following inscription in Baotrian Pali 
characters : — Mahdro^i Bdjdo Haji Dalo Tapow Eanishlcd samol, 
aer ahddaai aim 11 lii aaasd, maamd diwdai nidteiati 28, mUr oai 
bichhd Naga DaUasi aMd, blidtsd achi yddmd tajd saaid aehar- 
yd, bhddpd mhattd ydmn ato phdtd ahdJ hhini, rihdrd lajhamo 
vpdahdbdld mndi tcahja, hnm hdldjdyd maid jd amdmyaii, par 
hhdnptd, data piri itaram dd dd dardm sidadtamK bird aeihi dUldt; 
A. u, «B. meaning “On the 28th day of the month of Sasios in the 11th 
year of the Great King, the supreme King of Kings, the son of 
gods, Kanishkd ; on the said day to the mendicant Naga Oatta, 
learned in the Sankhya philosophy, the disciple of Acharya 
Damatrata the disciple of the disciple of the Acharya Bhawn ptting 
up his staff (or pillar); here tite owner of the DumauH ViliM, a 
female lay de^^e Biila Nandi who is much given to penances, and 
Bdldjaya her mother, give a shiine for the staff and the customary 
accessories. May it be for the health and wealth of all beings." 
(See Proceedings, As’aticSoc’ety of Bengal, No.Vin., August 1881). 

Tajqabh. 

Tfijgarh is 8ituat^^ about fourmilps to the north-west of EaMm* 
ydr Kh(in Kailway Station on a high mound. Its name was Hurar 
in the 10th century A. D. when it was built by Bdnf Hiiran, 
daughter of n Jaisalmer chief. Hiiinn was converted to Islilm by 
n saint called Sayyid Ahmad Billaiiri. It remained a fortified 
place for a longtime under the Suinina and Sdmra kings of Sindh 
and the Bhitia chiefs of Jaisalmer, but towards the close of the 
18th century it was a desolate mound .and on this* site Fazal AH 
KIAn HaMni (see page 122) founded a new town and called it 
Tnjgarh after his hrolher Taj Muhammad Kh& (abi nt ] 780 A.D.). 
Although founded by the Ddddpotras' the place does not now 
contain a single house of members of that tribe. The irsidents are 
'mostly Kitirs and number 526 (Local Census for 1906). The place 
ia only noted for its antiquity. 

Tibba Jajjal. 

Close to Jajial f<<rhfi village, which is about eight miles south of 
H4nl Sirhli is a large. mound called. Tibba Jajjal" It is believed 
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that it TOS once a flourislring town and tliat below" it ran the Sutleji 
which now flows more than ten miles to the north. T^ndifon avers 
that tlietown was bnilt hy M Jajja Bhutta' ontbely of- pnhlk 
masoniy, a feet borne ont by tholnr^ bricks fonnd on digging below 
the surface of the mound. Bere Eni Jnjja had bis hunting preseiTSSi 
which ho visited every year during the rainy season. Whenever 
rain fells the people of the neighbourhood nnenilih old' copper and 
silver coins. 

Tibhaba. (see Dingabb) 

(Job. 

The following otymologie.s of the name are given (n) Ohee' 
Mjn Hod! ralod tho country round Uch and built a town called 
Hod, which in course of time became Hoj, Hooh, and Uch.<» 
This- name takes us back to a very i-emote period. General 
Chnmhgh'om believes Eaja Hodf to have been an fudo-Scytbian, who 
commanded the Snka tribes at the battle of Kahror, when the Indo- 
Soythians w'ere defeated by the B!lattf^ under Saliviihnnn, and the 
conquowi-sto cemmeramorato the event established ihe Sake era. 
Accoi-ding to the same authority Rnja Hodi establislied himself of 
Si^lkot ate' the Bbdttfs had loft that locality. The old city at Uch 
must therefore liave been deserted about A. D. 77. (t) Hodi had 
a governor named Clinch who dug earth from a tank called Eiirfn 
TaW to the south of Uch to make a mound on which he founded' 
a city which he named Chuch and which aftenvards came to bo 
known as Uch.”' (e) According to Miisa Pak Shalu'd, whose' 
shrine is situated at Mnlhin, and who was descended from Sajyid 
Muhammad Baudagi Ghous, tho founder of Ueb Gilani, Ucli 
was founded in 980 A. D. by Sayyid Safi-ud-DIn Hoqqnni, GiizriSni, 
on the site of an old' mound (Ucha or high) and which it still 
called Rlija Hodfs mound.”' (d) Tho ancient name of Uch was 
Devgarh. In 12M A, 1). Shor Shiih Sayyid Jnlal-ud-Dfn, EecM 
Bnkbirf, reached Uch, when its raior Deo Singh fled to Miirwnr 
andi Shndaipuri his daughter accepted Islam, The Sayyid 
appointed Sundarpuri ruler of tho city in place of her father; 
and:nt tlio Sajyid’s behest she fonnded a fort which on account 
of its lioight was called Ucha or Uch (high).”' (e) Possibly Sber 
SMh Sayyid Jalnl-ud-Dm imported this name from Turkistan 
where Utch Kargan and Uoh Utclmk were, and still are, two 
impoiiant towns.”' 

In tho Minh4j-n]-MasiUik, the Persian version ofw’hich is' 
known as the Chacb Ntinia, and which according to Sir Henry- Elliot 
was compjled before 136 Hijra,”' Uoh is mentioned ns Askandm, 


()) Chrontolei of tSo BnIcliArf MitchiKmi. 

(*) Chroalclei a( the OflAnt ifihhailtni, 

0)2(eirutit,lK<aFAIc8bab(d. 

(t) Behaylci'e Tnrklitao, Vol. I,I pefjei SID, 83S, SAD, Si7, SSI, 
W£llIot'iOliloryotlDdl«,I,lBS 
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Askalanda aEd AskaEda, Tvliicli teads to show that m the hegiu- 
EiEg of the 2Ed ceEtttiy of the Hiji-a the Eame of the c'ty was Eot 
TJch but Askaudi’a (or Alexandria). The' Tuhfat-uhKiram*'* gives 
it as Ashkand and Aohandah ; M'.rza Kdlich Beg in his English 
tianslaton of the Chachnama'** reads it as Iskandah; and the 
'larikh-'-Masami'**’ as Iskandar (wh'oh is e-tactly the Arabic and 
Persian form of Alexander); and McOrindle, Ounningham, and 
other anthorit es state that at the junction of the river Sindh with 
the Ohenab, Alexander the Great laid the foundation of Alexandria 
in the realm of the Sogdi (Sohdas) and that it is not improbable 
that Uoh ia the place to which we should look for the site of Alex- 
andria.W Askalanda and Askanda are corruptions of Askandria. In 
the Jami-ut-Tawdrikh the historian Kashid-ud-Din calls it Askalanda 
TJssah. This author flourished in the 7th century Hijra; and 
hence it is certain that the city was known as Ussah (or TJch) in 
those daySj and that the author added Askalanda to Ussa as a 
distinctive name, which is an additional proof of the -identity of 
Uch with Askandria. Bashi'd-ud-Din also mentions the city as one 
of the four principalities of Sindh under Ayand the son of Kafand, 
who reigned after Alexander.® 

In the Masdlik-wal-Mamalik (also known as the Ashkdl-ul-bildd), 
written by Ibn Haukal in 589 Hijra, Uch is called Basmad. This 
tends to show that the name of the city at that time was neither 
Askandria nor Uch, and that the etymology (c) is erroneous, for if 
in the 4th century of the Hijra the oiiy had been named Uch by 
Sayyid Safi-ud-Din G^zrdni it i« improbable that Ibn Haukal should 
have called it by qu% a different name in the 6th century. Ibn 
Baukal thus describes it®: — 

"Basmad is a small cii^ situated like Multdn and Chandr&war on the 
east of the river Mihi’dn. The river is at a distance of a parasmg from each 
of these places. The inhabitants use vrell water for drinking. Basmad has 
a fort.” 


In the 6th century of the Hijra (11 th century A. D.,) Abti- 
AbdulMh Muhammad-al-Idrfsi wrote the Nuzhat-ul-Masalik, in which 
he gives the following account of Uch, which he calls Sandur 
" Sandur is situated three days’ journey south of Multdn. It is 
famous for its trade, wealtli, sumpinious apparel, and the abund- 
ance which prevails on the tables of the inhabitants. It is con- 
sidered to form part of India, and is situated on the banks of a 
river which falls into the Mihrdn above Samand."® Sandur appears 
to be an abbreviated form of Askandar and affords an additional 
proof that the city of Uch was Alexandria. Ibu Batuta of Tangiers, 


OUVal. ITT, 20 (Perriro ESUuib). 

(2) VolI,26-7. 

(3) Mmnsoiipt Ei«to^ of Bnidh bj Uir Uasam Bbili, written in 1SS3 A. D, 

(i) UcCrindln’s Invasion of Indio, page 166. 

(3) Cnnningbam'o Amdsnt Ooogtaidi^, Vol, I, page 24S alio oompste Poiiims, J. A, 8, B., 
1838, noKS a*. ^ > ( 

(«) Elliot, Vol I pigo 87. , I 

0) Slliot'o Al-IdrW, Vol. I, page 88, 
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a oontomponiij of Sayyid Jalnl-nd-Din de.'oribes Uj (Ucb) in CBAf.nr. 
liis Travels thus:- 

"LonvingBlmfcbr wemchra Uj, which is sitiwted on the Indus. 

It is a IntKO oity witli 6nc stioeU nnd- huildmg*. Its rnicr is tho learned 
Ssj-yid JalAI-iid-Din Kej(,<') so well known for his mngimnimity and hospi- 
(nlity. 1 made friends with the ruler nnd lired mnoli in his coir.oHiiy. 

Wo holh met at Delhi also The Emparor went to UnnlnlnbAd nnd Sayyid 
JnUI*nd-Dm aceonipnnied him, Ha permitted me to collect tliOTillago 
revenues in his nhsenee in case of neod. I collected nnd expended ahont 
B,000 dinars. Sayyid ,TalAl-nd-Din JLitdri Dlavi, one of the most pious of 
saints, gave me his Khirkn {saiully sheet), nliicli was stolen by Bindfi 
pimlesonllioeoa.” 

Piradn Muhammad Husain identifies Savyid Mil-ud-Dra 
with tho Makhdura-i-Jahumyan, grandson of Shor Shdh Sayyid 
Jaliil.® 


Sir Homy Elliot (pages 366-67, Volume I) thus dcsoribes 
Uch:— 

“Tho ancient kingdom of Sindh wn-sdivided into four satrapies, of which 
the Unrd compri'.cd the fort Askolnnda nnd Maibnr, which arc also ealM 

Taiwan and Chachpur. It.s proximity to tho Bias nnd its 

nnmc of Askainnda-Usa lend ns to regnnl it ns the Uch of moro modem 
times. That place boars marks of the most undoubted nnliqniiy, nnd Iho 
nbfcnco of nil mention of it in llte Chacbndnm, where wo nre, both in tho 
timo of Chneb nnd hfubtimmad Knsim, introduced to many tiansnotions in its 
nciglibonrhuod, can only bo accounted for on tho supposition that it is dis- 
guised under Bomo other appellation. 

“It has been supporod indeed that the name of tho Oxydracmis 
dorived from this old town of Uch, bat their position, accorditig to Strabo 
and Arrain, appears rather to bare been on the wc.stem side of ilio Acesinos, 
and it is a curious coincideiico that, in that direction also, tlioro is another 
ancient Uch now in rains, near the jiinclion of tho IIyd.iS(iC5 with that rircr, 
which otToM a far moro probable idontiCcation nnd allows us moreover to 
aB.sign to tho Ossnddii instead of tho Otydmem, tho Uch or Asklanda-Usa 
near tho junction of the Ilypliasts wish tho Acesincs. Tho nnmc of tho 
Oij dracio assumes various forms in different authors : — Qydracoo m Strabo, 
SjracousQB in Dindorns, Svydrni, Se*itiiroi »nd Scy tliroi in Itioiij i-iiis, Sydram 
inPIiny.Sygatnbi tin Justin, and Oxydrncie in Strab, Arrian, Ciirtins, 

Stephanas, and otbore Novcrtliless, altliougli Alexander 

may himself have raised no city Ihero, wo might still be disposed to admit 
that tho celebrity of his power and conquests may liaro given rise to tho 
nsmo of Asknlanda or Askandra. , . . .” 

Tito author of tho Ohaolmnma Avas a nativo of Uch, yot lie 
does not say it was over called Askand or Asal-kanda. Hos.ayB 
that Muhammad ihn Qasim'” marohed from Aror toivavds MuMn . 
until ho roacbod tho fort of Babiaah (Bhiitilih or Uch) then on the 
south or loft hank of tho Bids (and at that timo aocording to Alfr 
SlaSum of Bhakkar called Chachpur). The place surroudered and 
leaving in it a garrison Muhammad crossed tho Bids and appeared 

(l)]tinB,ilnl»,Vol.n,p#»ll). 

P) OrduTtanslnUuit.Vol Jl. 

P)J.A,aR18!!2,IT.2l'bWi 
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CSiP.IT- before Askand, Askandara or Asatkauda) anciently called -accord* 
flaws flf ingto Mir Masiim, Talwdra. 'I’liis piece then was -quite distinct 
iatoreBt. from TJch, 

It is said that Muhammad of (Jhnr delivered Multdn from the 
Karamita and then invested the Bbatias in Uoh. We know that 
the Bhdti stronghold was TJch; they apparently obtained possession ' 
of it before the time of Mahmdd of Ghazni. As regards that ruler’s 
capture of TJch the Gardezi, a contempora^ historian, says that 
100S.08 A.D. the Sultan attacked the fortress of tl>e Bhatias in '396 H., and that 
Bajhra the Bhitia, who killed himself when' his troops Were sur- 
rounded, was its ruler. Bd-'*ihan, however, speaks of Bhati as 
midway between Multdnaiid Arof— which TJch is not. Under 
Muhammad of Ghor Masir-ud-Dm-i-Aetamur, one of his bravest 
leaders, was feudatory of Uch, and on his death Nasir-ud-Din 
Qabdjah became its holder. He held it at the time -of Qatb- 
ud-Din’s death and was subsequently ousted from it by Tal-ud-Um 
Yalddz, but recovered it after the defeat of the latter by lyaltimsh. 
Qabajah was however defeated -by Jalal-ud-Dln, the Kh-warazml 
1221 A.n. (liiSl A. D.) and Uoh was burnt by him (1223 A. D.). Ijaltimsh 
five yeirs later wrested Multan and Uch fram Qabamh and 
conferred the latter -mth its dependencies on Taj-ud-Dln Sanjav-i- 
Gazjlak Khfa. At this peiuod Uch was a centre of Muhammadan 
1227 A. D, learning for in 1227 or 1228 Minuj-ud*Dtn, the Persian historian, 
was made by Qabajah chief of the FlrM College at Uch. 'Saif-ud' 
Din Ibak-i-Uohohah succeeded Taj-ud-Dln and was governor of 
Uch when lyaltimsh died. He defeated the inroad under Hasan 
1236 A.®, the Qariaghin 1236-37. Malik Muayyld-ud-Dln, Hindi! Hhan, 
then obtained the fief from Sultfa Kaziyyah and the Malik 
Izz-ud-Dm Kablr, Khsm-i-Ayaz, -was made to exchange the fief of 
Lahore for that of Multan in consequence of his revolt in 1268. 
He took the opportunity of the Mughal capture of Lahore to 
assume independence and seized Uoh and its dependencies 
1211 A. p. (1?41 A, D.), and when he died, in the same year, his son 
Taj-ud-Dm Abu Bakr-i-Ayaz succeeded him. He kepttbe Qarlaghs 
at bay, but shortly afterwards died, and Uch fell into the hands 
of a slave of his father’s who gallantly defended it against^a 
Mughal siege until relieved by an army from Delhi under Ghias- 
ud-Uin BHlban. Malik Izz-ud-Dln Balban-i-Hashld Hhan then 
became feudatoiy of Uoh. Hough he defeated the Qdrlaghs near 
Multan, he was compelled to surrender it to them and retiiu to 
Uch, whence he advanced again to recover Multan from Sher 
1250 A, p, Khan’s deputy (12,50). He 'was however unable to did it, and' 
again retreated to Uch. 

When Humaydn,. after his defeat by Sher Shah Sdri, ^me to 
Uch, Bakhshoi Khan Langah was its governor pn behalf of Shah 
Husain Arghdn. About 400 yards hum Uoh Biikbari is a well 
which is still pointed out as the place where Humaydn stayed; 


C)J. A,B.a'1892,pp.2174 




BaliShof KIrfn treated Hianayiin \nlih great barshness and the (SAP.iv.' 
ex-emperonraa compelled to set ont for Derawar. InAkbar’s tn~*Hr 
reign TJoh ms pemanently annexed to the Delhi Kingdom and 
till the invasion of Nddir Shah it remained an appanage of Multan. 

Is the Ain+Akbnn its cultivated^* area and revenue are given as 
bdwi— 

Areastn bighas. Bereoue in'dims. Cavalry, I’oot, 

590,506 1,,10,I40 100 400 

Uob is etfven miles to, the north of Oliannigoth Railway Station, 
and 12 miles from -Ahmadpur, in 71® 7' 30® E. and 29® 16' N. 

Its elerotion above sea level is 827 feet. These are really three 
toiras, vir: Doh Bnkhdrf, Dob Gflani, .and Uob Mogbla. Dob 
BnkhWis'a large town audits buildings are almost all of burnt 
bricks. It is the residence of the BnkhariMakhddms. 800 yards 
from it is Uob Gflanf, which was founded by Muhammad Bandagi 
GhauS. ' Uob Moghla was so named becanse 'the Moghal officials 
colleoted hoMi and dwelt there and for the former reason it is also 
called Doh Mnnassila. Barnes*’* also states that Uch is formed of 
three distinct towns, n few hundred yards apart from each other, 
and each encompassed by a brick wall, now in mins. Mirza 
Mughal Beg, Wlford’s Surveyor, who sniveyed' the conntiy about 
Deb in 1787-88, mentions Dob as “consisting of seven distinct 
villages."® Clolonel blinchin says that in the fame of Jaldl-nd-Dm 
Shilii it used to be a colony of infidel Moghals who embraced 
Istiffl. 

Tbe following accounts are given by Eui’Opean travellers 

Charles Masson wrote in 1827 

■" Doh IB, perhaps, the most aticiert of the towns in the conntry. The 
name is borne by two towns cootignons to each other. One of them Pir- 
io-DcA is bestowed on Pir N(l<iir-nd-Din, the spiritual adviser of the Khdn. 

They bavo both good hdrdre and some commerce. Starting from Gliara, 
gram boats freqaently descend from the two Dchs to Sindh. They are 
principally, however, distinguished by ihe ruins of the former toTOs, their 
predecessors, wliioh are voiy extensiva and attest the piistino prosperity of 
the locality.’'!*) 

David Boss writes of Dcli thus 

“Down to the times of Tnimur and Akhar the junction of the Chaoab 
and Indus took place opposite Uch, sixty miles above tlie present confluence 
at Mithaokot. It wasnnehangod when Runnel wrote his "Geography of 
India” m.l788, end still later in 1796 when visited by Wilford's Surveyor 
l&a llugal Beg.® Bet early in the preseut centnry theMus gradually 
changed its eonrso and leaving the old channel twenty miles above 'Dcb, 
flowed to the south-west rejoining the fonnor at Mithankot,”® 


(II'AIn.iOU[bir(, VoL D, pp '163. 

.WBokhsmlite, , , 

to Omniugliiiii's Aucisat Gcognphy, I, Zis, 
WTnToIi,Vol.I,p.ZZ. , ... 

0) Also compsto OattalDghsni’fl Aooiout QcogtopSy, Vol, I, 'P. 243. 
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CHAP. IV, According to tlie census of 1901 the population of Uch is 7,583. 

Pl^of Further details -nrill be fetuid in Table 43. Its population consists 

mtereBt, in the main of Bukhari and Gilani tlayyids, Khojas, Laugahs and , 
Kirars (usually Ai-oras) -srho forin the bulk of the population. , 

Shrinss. ^n account of the famous shrines has been'giren in the note on ’ 

Muhammadan Shrines in Chap. I, Section G., pages 160^166.. 
Beloir is pven a description ri the places not mentioned therein.', 

(1) Shrine of Bibi Jawindi; - Bibi Jawindl iras a daughter of 

Sayyid Jalal, son of Sayyid Hamid, son of Sayyid JaWl, son of 
Sayyid Alri Bakr. son of Sayyid Mahmiid, son of Sayyid Ghiy&-ud- 
Dm, son of Shaikh Alim-ud*Dm, son of Shaikh Mahmdd Nasir-ud- 
Diti, son of Makiiddm-Jahanian. Bibi Javrindf TvaB a very pious,, 
My, highly respected by the people for her devotion to religion, r 
She died in 805 Hijra (1403 A. D,). Her shrine tvas built in 900, , 
Hijra (1494 A.D.). In 1233 Hijra the Chenab cut down half of the , 
dome as it did the dome of Sayyid Bahawal Halim, which lies quite ■ 
close to it. The remaining half of the dome still exists with her ■ 
tomb under it. .. ' i 

(2) Tomb of Sayyid Safi-ud- Diu Haqqdni Gdzriiiii :--The'tomb ‘ 
is enclosed by a wall. Sayyid Safi-ad-Diu Gamin! was ,born in; 
Gazrun (Peiria) in 353 Hijra. He came to Ucli in 370 and died in ■ 
398 Hijra. '1 Me are'now at Uch only one or two 'membeiu •' 
of the Gdzrtinf family which was orce so iUnstrious there. . ; 

(8) In addition to the above there are aho at Uch the follow- i 
ing shrines and tombs:— , 

(1) Shrine of Shah Abdul Jalfl, known as Ohanchal Shah 
Bukhari. (2) Shrine of Pir Munnan Mashaikb. (3) Shrine' of 
Sayyid AM-ud-Diu Gardezi. (4) Shrine of Sayyid Muizzd-ud'Din 
Gardezi. (5) Shrine of Sayyid Pfr Fateh Darya Bukhdri. (6) ' 
Shrine of Shaikh Kabir. These six are each enclosed by walls 
without roofs. (7) Shrine of Wilayat Shah JatH, under a smaD , 
dome. (8) Shrine of Abu Hanffa, (9) Tomb of Faqfr ' Jahangir 
Sarmast. (10) Tomb ofFaqir Sultan Khar Pal. (11) Tombof • 
Faqir Salem Sudhar. • ‘i’'' 

Makhddm NauBahar, Bukhari, Sajdda NashUt of Uoh Bukhari, 
has the following relics in his possession • ■ ' " , 

(1) Turban of the Prophet. (2) Sheet'** of the Panj Tan.., 
(five members of the Prophet’s family, i. e., the Prophet himself/ . 
Ali, Hasan, Husain and Fdtima). , (3) Cloak of' the' Prophet. ^ 
(4) Samsam and Qamqatr, i.'e., swords, of Hatan and Husain.',; 
(6) The Qoran written by Makhddm-i-Jahanian himself. (6)' Gap/' 
beads, and scissors of Shaikh Abdul-Qddir Jildni; (7) Bairagan'(a 
prop kept .b6iie®th the ampit when a person is in a , state! pf 

(1) This was the eheeb Triili irhioh the Prophet covered bfinsclf and 
hU familj and declared that thej were pore and chosen peoplo of God, 
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nllbmptfld communion with God). (S) Cloak of M'iklidiSm>i- 
Jrliiin'iln. (9) Slicpi I’f .‘'almiln Fiirsf, n lover of Ihc Prophet. 

An nocfmnt is pivon of romo of these relics in iho note on 
Mnliannnadan Shrines in Clmp, I, pape.< ICO-IGG. 

Besidp-s the nlvw lioth families have tho portraits of the 12 
of llnsnit, IIiMnn, and the Pro])hpt, mul of n host of other 
Mnlmmhiadnn puintP, sneh as Klnntja .Mn(n*nd-Din Chishti, Shaikh 
AbdnUQ.idir .Tfliinf, Slier Slmh Sayyid .laMl, Baliii-nd-Dfn Znknriyn 
of Jlnltiin, B-tivn Kiirici Shnknr Ganj, lAl ShiihWz Qahiiidnr, &o. 

The Sajjatlt A’<i.t/,m.sof Ucli Bnkhiirf and Gdilnf command much 
I'OspK’l in the SImI-? and have the piivilege of return visits from the 
ntl!!r.s of Balimvnlpnr. 

■Ilip Bnkh:'nf .V/iWiin.? or pucccssorH of .'^licr Shi1h 

Snjyid ilal'i! have hcon;— 

(1) .Sayyid Aliiii.i(l Knhir, son i.f Pl)er Shiih S.iyyid JalAl 
(2) S-avyiil dalil .MaUidilm .l:ili:iniy:in. (G) Mnklidiira ifnlmidd 
AYi*ir-nd-niii. (h lliim'd Kahir. (o) Maklidilm .Shaikh 

RnkundlHii Aimi I’siteli. (fit Sliakh Mnlimnnmd Kimyn Nazar. 
(7) Sh-t'kli Iliiit'hl Kiil(ir«/wK Hiidha. {.S) Miihaimnnd Biijnn Sadit 
Bii;!g. (!') Za' 0 ‘Uh ^l^l^^n. (10) ShaUi Ihoan. (II) Shaikh 
Jltihatmnnd. (12) ^ll'^!kll Nan Bahdr I. (Ifl) Slinikli Ila'aii alias 
Allan Mai'or. (M) Ihlnnl Knln'r. (i.'i! Slmikli Ihijii, «/)n.s Rnjnn 
Kali'll. (IG, SI.;\kh Malimrid «/i«s Miliraiid Xasir-ucl-Dfii. (1^ 
Sbikh Riijan l{inigli?-\v.i!a. (IH) Iliiniid Nan Bnliiir I, 
(19) Sha’kh Mnlmiiiniiid XfiMr nd*I)iii. (20) Jfiikliddm Ildmid 
Knn Baliilr. (21) .Miiklidum Malmiiid Xn«lr-nd-Din. (22) Ildmid 
.Mnliainniad Kim B.iliar Slinhid. (20) Hiimid Mnhnir.mad Knu 
NaS!r-n(M)Iii. (2*5) Maldidi'im .Van Bah-ir the pre'ent ,'<<ijjddii Nasltiri. 

The fiajpdti Xa'lim of Uch Gfliini have Ik-cii 

(1) Shaikh AMul Qndirll.Mmofllnz-at Baiidapl. (2) Shaikh 
Al.vlnr.Ra?z.1q. (3) Shaikh Hamid Ganj Baklisli 1. (•!) Shaikh 
AWul Qiidir III. (.j) .Shaikh Miihammnd .Slinni'i-nd-Dfn II. (G) 
Shnikli Aliiiul Q.idir IV. (7) Sa\ 7 :d Jhilmmrand II, (8) Sayyid 
Murtazii Aii. (9) Slmikh Alshd Qidir V. (10) Shaikh Ilumid 
Mnliainmad Ganj lial.lidi III. (II) .Slia'kh Hiimid Mnlminmnd Ganj 
B-akii*.!! IV, tl2) Slaikli Hiimid Mnlinmmad Slmras.nd-Dfn III. 
(10) .Slmikh Hiimid Jlnlmmnied Ganj H.iklii;li V, (Mj Shaikh 
Iliimiti .Mnlmminad Slmras-nd-Dfn IV. (ir») Slmikh Ilnraid Mo- 
hammad Ganj BakliGi VI. (If) .Shaikh SliiiiiiK-ud-Din V, present 
Sitjiddn N'lihtn, 

Uch Hnkliiin Im-s two Dindn Temple.'.-, iii-melj', (1) Kholar Ptiljf, 
and (2) (>o)>! Niltlijf. 

Uch Mogl'i) nH'i known as JanniK, after Slmikli Jamdl Dnrwcsh 
Kiiojandf i.s fnnoiH for till) slHnciof the said Dnnrosh, who was 
tutor U).Miklidrnn-i-.rali'luiiiti, .Shaikh J.un.il DiirwosU was doaoondod 
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OHASiEVl frojD' Abii Htiraira, tbs' companion' of the Pinphet, thus 

Shaikh Jamal, aon> of Shaikh Hasan, son of ShaM. Ahnl Qfe'tn 
interesfa Mohammad, son of Mnhammad, son of Yahya, son of Ham, son of 
Idris, son of Buhlbl; son of Qazf Hamdiin, son of Haris, son of 
Abad, son of HiWl, son of Usman* aonof J’afar, son of Stdaimfo; 
son of Abad, son of 2h]hra, son of Hnraira, son of Hashim, son of 
Abad Mandf Shaikh Jam^ died on 25th of iMuharram 700 Hijra. 

There are also the shrines of the following (1) 6anj Aipnn - 
eon of Shaikh Jamdl Uarwesh, who was bom in 667 Hijra and' died 
in 770 Hijra. (2)'Pir H&ham- QattAl' (an enolosure); (3)'Salfm' 
Sudh^rPaqln (an enclosure). 

Winjheot. 

The fort of Winjhrot or Bijnot was erected by one Edja 
Wfnjha or Bija Bhatia according to Sayyid Mnrdd Sliah, and it 
1167 A. D, was demolished by Shalinb-nd-Din Gliorl in 574 H."* But accord- 
ing to OoL Tdd it was founded by Tunno, the father of Biji Mi 
(tlie Bija of Murad Shah) and grandfatlier of Deoraj, the founder, 
of Derdwar. “ Tunno having by the interposition of the goddess 
Beejasanni,” says UoL Ti.d, " discovered a hidden treasure, erected! 
a fortress, whicli he named Beejnote; and in this he placed ai 
statue of the goddess, on the 13th, the enlightened, part of the 
757 A.D, month Megsir, the Bohoni Nakshatra, S. 313 ^.D. 757).”'** ■ ' 


(1) Tnrikb'i-Mnrnd, 1, p. 128 ud HI, ^ 118, 

(2) HajosthiiD, n, p iSB— DO. 
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Mn.\sDnE 9 ASD Wnioirrs.’ 

In grain ironEacIlona nnd in dirlding tho prodaeo of land Tnrions 
mwsnros of cnpncity nro uai-d. In Bohitwaipur nnd port of Alimndpor 
Tnhsils tJiB folloning nro in nao;— 





Woigbt in mans, tert nnd 




eJitlub nccordinn to tlio 




irlandard in Britiab Torritorj. 




M. S. Ch. 

1 

tbufa 


0 0 3i 

n 

.. 

Ihuht : 

= 1 fiid ... 

0 0 Ci 

2 

flint = 

1 parap! 

0 0 13 

4 

paropis 

- 1 lopa ... 

■ 0 3 4 

2 

lopas = 

1 (lari 

0 0 8 

2 

dariV = 

1 pdf ... 

0 13 0 

8 

pnia = 

1 toka 

*.* ... ... 2 24 0 

OJ 

Mas a= 

1 ir.iiiit 

16 0 0 


2 tidnia = 1 path 


...32 0 0 


In Kbfinpar iMga tlio nioasnrce of enpneity ftro~ 


1 fiid or fbiiin ^ ... 

»«• ••• 

U. S. Ch. 
...0 0 0 

4 fiidt ss 1 pnropt ... 

•>* 

... 0 1 

8 

4 paropis = 1 lopa or dart 

»*• 

... 0 G 

0 

4 lopas = 1 rat 

«>• «00 

... 0 24 

0 

u 

' R 

••• 

... 2 10 

0 

Cl chorlhs = 1 titiinf orlwiib 

•«* 

... 16 0 

0 

8 cborfAi = 1 pakki mdna 

«»o 

... 19 8 

0 


Agnin in Gnrlil Ikiitiy&r KhAn ilija tlio mcnanrca, Ibough tboj bonr 
aenrl; tho B&mo nninca, nro Quadruplo tbe vroiglit of tboao at KliAnpur, 
tbna : <*> 


1 iMla or fiiit 


U.S.Cb. 
... 0 1 8 

4 Ihitlas = 1 patopl ... ... 

!»• 

...0 0 0 

4 parojift *= 1 (opa ... ... 


... 0 24 0 

4 fafat = 1 pdt ... ... 

»!• 

... 2 10 0 

4 pall e= 1 elioclh ... .h 

Gi pdU = 1 vak 

Ill 

... 9 24 0 

«•! 

... 15 0 0 


0«tTil TltliliyJt Khi« (osIrCniileiftaD: 
KWnpor, fcor bnmr) T'luni nho wwt Ifl « »liopVe('pi'r l« ptiralinta wlirat (or s tipM. fibs 
letret iritb tntpriw HiiS Ibo rtiUi wm 1! (Wlai por rnpw, M »no HiOobIiI that ibo mrald only 
«i K\ im ol wbi>»*, Ihn Hiilo of Khtnpar IwInR mnnl to C cliilJk Anffty nlibBabnonnatW 
fclljb niUi »bi! wont to tho Mttr to mote (ntlbtr onqnltlri ond to bff nilonlihmonl ibo found 
ofMTobrro tho Mnifl mte. Ilnwnillii); tho Imporrriihod otnto of tho lonn ibootlnrtroloolontly 

ukodtho ohopkoopor to giro her whnt ho ptp*i»od, Tho flidioof OoibfirMH ktii looha 
Toe«l»i*I aa much nhool M oho soMh.golal KbJnpnr. In hor Joy oho oadaloiod i /pbiun 
Utatfi milodrtlilisHarfi 'l'irotbBn)Ing(TrIlhr«go)onhr'vrlngthomlcij butnmcold 
(oi too) on aootng thoqoantlly (ofoorn).’ Thia toying la nan nod M h proTitb to danoto 
ftho diltiraie* ot the tliia of the (haMi »( the tiro tonni. 
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In AllaMb^d and KLdn Bela I'idjas the measureB are:- 

H. S. Oh. 


1 ihula ... ... *. 

4 tkilas = 1 pmpi ... 

4 paropie = i topa >• 

4 iopas = 1 pai 

4 pdis = 1 clioeth 

2 choeths = 1 ioia 

12i choeths = 1 mani ... ... 


...0 0 5 

...0 14 
...0 5 0 

... 0 20 0 

...2 0 0 

...4 0 0 

... 26 0 0 


In Kot Sahznl, Kot Samdba and Abinadpnr Lamma the names of the 
measares generally are the some as in Ebdnpnr and Garhi Ikbtiydr 
Zbdn ; hut they differ from them in size ; in fact these vatiations are so 
many that even adjacent villages have paropis and topu of different sizes. 
In the Ilhha (Mincbindbdd Nizdmat) the measares arer'-> 




M. 

3. Oh. 

1 

thiila = 1 paropi 

... 0 

0 

4 

4 

thulas = 1 paropi 

... 0 

1 

0 

4 

paropis = 1 iopa 

... 0 

4 

0 

16 

topas = 1 man ... ... 

... 1 

24 

0 

12i 

mans =: i mdnt 

... 20 

0 

0 


B.— It mnit bo lememberod tbat tbo equMent'in Britiab Torritor; nant Mri and 
ehttsla in the above tables is for irbcat only, not for other crops, Variationain ifbight in the 
oaio of different cereals aro as {otloire 

8. Oh. 


1 tapa^t of wheat 

1 It gram ... ... 

1 M nee or gaaira ... 

1 „ nnhushed rice .. 

1 „ til (Besamom) ... 

1 „ jomr or hijrd ... 

1 „ topa of china or Tiangni 


*•( eea U 

=8 12 

=44 

... ... =8 0 

= 2 ' 8 

... =3 15 
=2 6 


So many varieties of measnreB were prejadiinal'to the interests of the 
taninddrs who snfiered in their transaotioDB with the ndhtiidrt,, so the nse 
of uniform measures was decided upon, and the aneasures given' in the 
aabjoined table were ordered to be adopted in 1902: — 


Kameolmeasnr*, 

Nomal 
neigbi.of 
, woainre. 

'WzisnTB'or aiu»rs,iK osas 

AKD CBIXAsa. 

li 

1 K ' 

j s 

o 

V 

3 

■I 

1 

1 

s 

B . 

\ 

' 

' 1 

. d 

•a 


B. Oh. 

5. Oh. 

B. Ob. 

S. Ob. 

8, till. 

B.'Oh. 

Is, Oh; 

8. Oh. 

S. Oh, 

111 IM 

; 0 4' 

o' 4' 

y 4 

O' 4 


.0 3i 


lO 4 

d 3 

FftWpi IIS lei •! 

1 0 

1 0 

1 1 ' 

'» 1 

'o it'j 

(Ou' 

m 

I 

^ * 

0 12 

T^OpS sill ««i III 

4’ -O' 


4 4‘ 

,4 2 

812 

8 4 

3 14: 

1 

4 2 

3 « 






f 1 

■ — 

-■-t- ■ 




(0 JL' (epa of the Ubb'a.' not of tlib Lararas. 
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However, tlip old measores ere ntin ininse among tbj'viUagars and ihe 
moiiej'lenders do their heat to avoid tho new aeaaorea. 

... j • » 

Measusis or Lehotb, 

Tho pakU yard and English yard aro hbth need by cloth mamhimta 
in Uio Lamma. Tho scales of either aro as followe :■> 

» , i 

Pakha yurd = 2 pakki hatht (hand). 

English yard = 16 giralit. 

Ono paMa yard = 1{ English yards.' 

In tho Ubhn, however, tho kaduH gaz, pakki gaz hatira ire m 

nse. Those aro respectively 8, 3i and I? feet in iongft.' TIio /ipfn i|pd 
measures of length os employed in measuring oloth, yotd, Kndrt, &o., aro 

Svngals— I girah, 

8 girahs = } kirakka gas (The English yard being w>1IbA 
kirakka, t. e., of IQrdrs}. 

10 girahs <= 1 hath or cnbit 

16 girahs ~ 1 Lirokka gac, . 

18 girahs or 2 halhis = 1 gas or pakki gas, 

Tho/iatliis cither the «(Hid or the morwdn. Thasidhi is tho length 
from tho dhow to the tip of tho middle £nter; tho monsdn is tho sidhi 
hath together witli tho length ,of ihe middle finger, or willi the length 
from tho wrist to tho tip of the middle finger. Jat men and womon*’in 
purchasing cloth always profor tho snoriciin hath, .not the English yard, as 
with tho latter tho Kirhr would, they suppose, clicatthom. Jor measuring 
wood and huildings tho measures are “ 

2 iinyafs =s 1 toMu. 

2 iassiU Ts 1 chapgsa. 

4 chappas = I foot. , , 

3 feet = 1 gaz or yard (for wood). 

4 feet s 1 gaz ^for buildings). 

Wnonis. 

For small weighments mado by jowellors, goldsmiths, &c., tho v/oights 
arc;— 

Sahivals (rice grains) = 1 dina (of wboat). 

4 daiinf (of wheat) = I -Mltf. 

8 rattfs = 1 masha, 

12»tii«ha«= 1 Ma. 

Tlie standard ioja, howtvor,_ in tho Lnnunav is the weight of a new 
rnpeo coin and 8 rallis ; whereas in tho Ubba it is a now rupee coin plus 4 
ratlis. For larger weighments tho following aro Uio weights:— 

1} (alas = 1 shdi, 

4 shdis = 1 sharik. 

4 shiriks = 1 pa or piya (tho latter io the word in tho Dbha). 

4 pas or piyas = 1 ser, 

5 sers = 1 dhari 

6 dhatii = 1 man. 

' Tho monoy-londor’s standard man is, howovor, generally 42 sers, and 
sometimes 45 sirs. Tho man nsnally .employed in towns is the standard 
imannd of 82f pounds avoirdupois. 

V.n.— Tho ;al«lla itr (III, irr of tho Jots) li of i09 Mil or 11 Oororonoat j<ri). 
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MeASDBE 0! LSKSTH IK CAKAt aBABAKCES. 

Tbe folloniog measare is used by the peasants and zminiars in 
Canal oleaiances:— 

8 hath = l^ozt. 

4ga2is=l leans. 

21 kdnaa = 1 Zamiar. 

16 2aml)an=> 1 mile. 

The measote aaed fa; the Canal Officers in measuring Canal escavatioc 
work is as follows 

10 feet = 1 patti, 

33 paltta = 1 number. 

16 nmnhers — 1 mile. 

Measube of Abea. 

£inMr measure. 

2 Ikadami or 5| feet = 1 Jcam, 

10 harem = IJattb (chain), 

Bgmre masure, 

^.aaraihis or sqnBTe|liaram«= 1 maria. 

20 tnarlaa >= 1 kanit 
4 hanals = 1 Ugha. 

2 Ughtta=sghum&n == 1 acre. 

But ghmdn is never used in] tbe][StBte Berenne lecords^ nor is it 
need by we sominddre. The largest square measure recognised in the 
State is only the Ugha, and most people do not understand what a ghamatt 
jg, except lensO'holderB from the Punjab whohave settled in the State. 




